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THE  CAMEL  TRIBE 


bHE  disposition  of  the  animals  which  constitute 
the  present  tribe,  is  in  general  so  mild  and  inoffen- 
sive, that,  when  they  are  cither  bred  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestication, or  are  taken  young  and  trained  to  labour, 
they  become  extensively  serviceable  to  mankind.  In 
hot  and  sandy  regions  they  are  employed  as  beasts 
of  draught  and  burtbcD.  Their  pace  is  usi:ally  slow ; 
but  being  able  to  sustain  themselves  even  on  the 
longest  journeys  with"  a  very  small  portion  of  food, 
and  to  undergo  fatigues  which  (cw,  perhaps  no,  other 
animals  could  endure,  some  of  the  species  are  an  in- 
valuable acquisition  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
where  Ihey  arc  found. 

The  number  of  species  hitherto  described  is  seven, 
of  which  only  two  arc  found  on  the  old  continent, 


*  The  Linnean  order  PaconA  coBimencM  with  thU  tribe. — Tbc 
uimtl*  that  belong  to  it  bavc  several  wedge-like  front-teeth  in  the 
kiwei  jaw,  tnd  none  in  the  upper.  Their  feet  arc  fumiihed  witb 
tloven  hoofs.  They  live  entitely  on  vegetable  food,  and  they  all  ru- 
minate or  chew  ilit  cvU.— Tbe  geneia  are :  tbc  Camel,  Mutk,  Deer. 
Cinfk,  ADtelope,  <;oat.  Sheep,  and  Oi. 
VSIL.  li.  B 


2  THE   ARABIAN    CAMEL. 

in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  rest  being  confined  to  the 
Alpine  countries  of  Cbili,  and  Peru.  In  a  wild  state 
tbey  are  supposed  to  be  gregarious,  and  to  associate 
togetber  in  vast  berds.  Tbe  femftlejs  baveeacb  two 
teats,  and  seldom  produce  more  tban  one  young-one 
at  a  birtb.  The  hair  of  these  animats  is  of  a  soft  and 
silky  texture  :  and  their  flesh  forms  a  very  palatable 
food. 

In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Camels  there  are  six  front- 
teeth,  which  are  somewhat  thin  and  broad.  The 
canine  teeth  are  at  a  little  distance  both  from  these 
and  the  grinders  :  in  the  upper  jaw  there  are  three, 
and  in  the  lower  two.  The  upper  lip  is  cleft  or 
divided. 

These  animals,  like  all  the  other  genera  of  their 
order,  are  furnished  with  four  stomachs,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  not  only  live  solely  on  ve- 
getable  food,  but  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  They 
swallow  their  food  unmasticated.  This  is  received 
into  the  first  stomach,  where  it  remains  some  time 
to  macerate  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  animal  is  at 
rest,  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  muscles  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  mouth  in  small  quantities,  chewed 
more  fully,  and  then  swallowed  a  second  time  for 
digestion. 

THB    ARABIAN    CAMEL*. 

This  species  is  chiefly  found,  in  a  wild  state,  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  tertipe- 


*STN0NTMs.-«Canielti8  Dromedarius.  Linn.-^'DromtLdtLiTcBttjf. 
— Dromedary.  5M«//r«.— Arabian  or  One-bttncb*d  Camel  Pcrm.-^ 
Sba^s  Gen.  ZooU  ii.  tab.  i66.^*^BiW.  Quad,  f.  140.  ^ 
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nte  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  that,  with  a  single  hunt 
on  ilsbanl;,  which  we  so  frequently  see  exhibited  in 
the  streets  In  this  country.  In  many  parts  of  the 
£a5t  it  isdonnNiicated.andjin  carrying  heavy  burthens 
over  ibe  sandy  deserts,  supplies  a  place  which  the 
bone  would  not  be  able  to  till.  The  tough  and 
spongy  feet  of  these  animals  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  hot  climates,  for  in  the  most  fatiguing  journeys 
tbey  are  never  found  to  crack.  The  sand  seems  in- 
deed iheir  element;  for  no  sooner  do  they  quit  it,  and 
touch  the  mud,  than  they  can  scarcely  keep  upon 
their  feet,  and  their  constant  stumbling  in  such  situa- 
tions is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  rider.  Their 
great  powers  of  abstaining  from  drinking  enable 
ihcm  to  pass  unwatcrcd  tracts  of  country  for  seven, 
eight,  or,  as  Leo  Afncanus  says,  for  even  iifieen  days, 
without  requiring  any  liquid.  They  can  discorer 
ilta.tar  by  their  scent  at  half  a  league's  distance,  and, 

"ler  a  long  abstinence,  will  hasten  towards  it,  long 
before  their  drivers  perceive  where  it  lies.  Their  pa- 
tience under  hunger  is  such,  that  they  will  travel 
many  days  fed  only  with  a  few  dates,  or  some  small 
batU  of  barley  meal ;  or  on  the  miserable  thorny 
plants  they  meet  with  in  ihe  deserts*.  M.  Denon 
informs  us,  that  during  his  travels  in  Egypt  the 
Camela  of  the  caravan  had  nothing  in  the  day  but  a 
single  feed  of  beans,  which  ihey  chewed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time,  either  on  the  journey,  or  lying 
down  on  the  scorching  sand,  without  exhibiting  the 

ightest  signal  of  discontent!. 
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4  THE   ARABIAN    CAMEL. 

A  large  Camel  will  bear  a  load  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  with  this  it  will  traverse 
the  deserts.  When  about  to  be  loaded,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  conductor  the  animals  instantly  bend 
their  knees.  If  any  disobey,  they  are  immediately 
struck  with  a  stick,  or  their  necks  are  pulled  down  ; 
and  then,  as  if  constrained,  and  uttering  their  groan 
of  complaint,  they  bend  themselves,  put  their  bellies 
on  the  earth,  and  remain  in  this  posture  till  they  are 
loaded  and  desired  to  rise.  This  is  the  origin  of  those 
large  callosities  on  the  parts  of  their  bellies,  limbs, 
and  knees,  which  rest  on  the  ground.  If  over-bur- 
thened,  they  give  repeated  blows  with  their  heads  to 
the  person  who  oppresses  them,  and  sometimes  utter 
the  most  lamentable  cries*. 

They  have  a  very  great  share  of  intelligence ;  and 
the  Arabs  assert  that  they  arc  so  extremely  sensible 
of  injustice  and  ill-treatment,  that,  when  this  is  car- 
ried too  far,  the  inflictor  will  not  find  it  easy  to  escape 
their  vengeance ;  and  that  they  will  retain  the  re- 
membrance of  an  injury  till  an  opportunity  offers 
for  gratifying  their  revenge.  Eager,  however,  to 
express  their  resentment,  they  no  longer  retain  any 
rancour  when  once  they  are  satisfied  ;  and  it  is  even 
sufficient  for  them  to  believe  they  have  satisfied  their 
vengeance.  Accordingly,  when  an  Arab  has  excited 
the  rage  of  a  Camel,  he  throws  down  his  garments 
in  some  place  near  which  the  animal  is  to  pass,  and 
disposes  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  appear  to 


■.«*> 


*  BufT.  Quad. 
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[  cover  a  man  sleeping  under  them.  The  animal  re- 
cognizes the  clothes,  seizes  them  in  his  teeth,  shakes 
thcra  with  violence,  and  tramples  on  them  in  a  rage, 
When  his  anger  is  appeased,  he  leaves  ihcm,  and 
then  the  owner  of  the  garments  may  make  bis  ap-. 
pearance  without  any  fear,  load,  and  guide  him  as 
be  pleases.  "  I  have  sometimes  seen  them,  (says  M, 
Sonnini,)  weary  of  the  impaticyice  of  their  riders,  atop 
short,  turn  round  their  long  necks  to  bite  them,  and 
utter  cries  of  rage.  In  these  circumstances  the  man 
must  be  careful  not  to  itiight,  as  he  would  infallibly 
be  torn  to  pieces :  he  must  also  refrain  from  striking 
his  beast,  as  that  would  btit  increase  his  fury.  No- 
thing can  be  done  but  to  have  patience,  and  appease 
the  animal  by  patting  him  with  the  hand,  (which  fre- 
quently requires  some  time,)  when  he  will  resume  his 
way  and  his  pace  of  himself*." — Like  the  Elephant, 
Camels  have  their  periodical  fits  of  rage,  and  during 
these  they  sometimes  have  been  known  to  take  up  a 
man  in  their  teeth,  throw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
trample  him  under  their  feet. 

There  is  no  mode  of  conveyance  ao  cheap  and  ex- 
pcdltiouH  as  that  by  Camels.  The  merchants  and 
other  passengers  unite  in  a  caravan,  to  prevent  the 
insulliiand  robberies  of  the  Arabs.  These  caravans 
are  often  very  numerous,  and  arc  always  composed 
of  TTorc  ramels  than  men.  In  tlicsc  commercial 
travels  their  march  is  not  hastened :  as  the  route  is 
often  seven  or  eight  hundred  leagues,  their  motions 
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6  THE    ARABIAN    CAMEL. 

and  journeys  are  regulated  accordingly.  The  Camels 
only  walk,  and  travel  thus  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues 
a  day.  Every  night  they  are  unloaded,  and  allowed 
to  pasture  at  freedom. 

When  in  a  rich  country,  or  fertile  meadow,  they 
eat,  in  less  than  an  hour,  as  much  as  serves  them  to 
ruminate  the  whole  night,  and  nourish  them  during 
the  next  day.  But  they  seldom  meet  with  such  pas- 
lures,  neither  is  this  delicate  food  necessary  for  them. 
They  seem  to  prefer  wormwood,  thistles,  nettles, 
broom,  cassia,  and  other  prickly  vegetables,  to  the 
softest  herbage.  As  long  as  they  find  plants  to 
browse,  they  easily  dispense  with  water.  This  fa- 
culty of  abstaining  long  from  drink  proceeds  not, 
however,  from  habit  alone,  but  is  an  effect  of  their 
structure.  Till  very  lately  the  Camels  have  been 
supposed  to  possess,  independently  of  the  four 
stomachs  common  to  ruminating  animals,  a  fifth  bag, 
which  served  them  as  a  reservoir  for  holding  water. 
From  a  preparation,  however,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  it  appears  thnt  this  fifth  bag  never 
existed  but  in  idea.  The  second  stomach  is  of  very 
peculiar  construction,  being  formed  of  numerous  cells 
several  inches  deep,  having  their  mouths  uppermost, 
and  the  orifices  apparently  capable  of  muscular  con- 
traction. When  the  animal  drinks,  it  probably  has 
a  power  of  directing  the  water  into  these  cells,  in- 
stead of  letting  it  pass  into  the  first  stomach,  and 
when  these  are  filled  tlie  rest  of  the  water  will  go 
into  that  stomach.  In  this  manner  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter may  be  kept  separate  from  the  food,  serving  occa- 
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siotuilly  to  moisten  it  in  its  passage  to  the  true  sto> 
macb,  Tor  several  days. 

Wben  travellers  find  themselves  much  in  want  of 
water,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  kill  a  Camel  for 
what  he  containe,  which  is  always  sweet  and  whole- 
some—Aristotle says,  that  the  Camel  always  disturbt; 
the  water  with  its  feet  before  it  drinks  :  if  this  be  ihc 
case,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  very  doubt- 
ful, it  is  done  to  chase  away  the  almosl  innumerable 
swarms  of  insecis  with  which  the  waters  of  worm  cli- 
mates abound. 

"  Of  all  animals  (says  the  Comte  dc  BufTon)  that 
roan  has  subjugated,  the  Camels  are  Ihe  most  abject 
slaves.  With  incredible  patience  and  submission. 
Ihcy  traverse  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  and  Ara- 
bia, carrying  burthens  of  amazingweight.  The  Ara- 
bians  consider  the  Camel  as  a  gift  sent  from  Heaven, 
a  sacred  animal,  without  whose  assistance  they  couldi 
ndlher  subsist,  traffic,  nor  travel.  The  milk  of  the 
Camel  IB  their  common  food.  They  also  eat  itsfleshj 
and  oT  its  I'air  they  make  garments.  In  possession 
of  their  Camels,  the  Arabs  want  nothing,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear.  In  one  day  they  can  perform  a 
journey  of  iifly  leagues  into  the  desert,  which  cuts 
off  every  approach  from  their  enemies.  All  the 
armies  in  the  world  would  perish  in  pursuit  of  a 
trvop  of  Arabs.  By  the  assistance  of  his  Camel,  an 
Arab  surmounts  all  the  difficulties  of  a  country  which 
is  neither  covered  with  verdure,  nor  supplied  with 
water.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  hi?  neigh- 
1  the  superiority  of  their  strength,  he  eludes 
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their  pursuit,  and  carries  oflf  with  impunity  all  that 
be  ravages  from  them.  When  about  to  undertake 
a  predatory  expedition^  an  Arab  makes  his  Camels 
carry  both  his  and  their  own  provisions.  When  he 
reaches  the  confines  of  the  desert,  he  robs  the  first 
passengers  who  come  in  his  way,  pillages  the  solitary 
houses,  loads  his  Camels  with  the  booty,  and,  if  pur« 
sued,  he  accelerates  his  retreat.  On  these  occasions 
be  displays  his  own  talents  as  well  as  those  of  the  ani« 
mals.  He  mounts  one  of  the  fleetest,  conducts  the 
troop,  and  obliges  them  to  travel  day  and  night,  with- 
out almost  either  stopping,  eating,  or  drinking ;  and, 
in  this  manner,  he  often  performs  a  journey  of  three 
hundred  leagues  in  eight  days^.*' 

With  a  view  to  his  predatory  expeditions,  the  Arab 
instructs,  rears,  and  exercises  his  Camels.  A  few 
days  after  their  birth  he  folds  their  limbs  under  their 
belly,  forces  them  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and  in 
this  situation  loads  them  with  a  tolerably  heavy 
weight,  which  is  never  removed  but  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  it  by  a  greater.  Instead  of  allowing 
them  to  feed  at  pleasure,  and  drink  when  they  are 
thirsty,  he  begins  with  regulating  their  meals,  and 
makes  them  gradually  travel  long  journeys, diminish-* 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  their  aliment. 
When  they  acquire  some  strength  they  are  trained 
to  the  course,  and  their  emulation  is  excited  by  the 
example  of  horses,  which,  in  time,  renders  them  not 
only  fleet,  but  more  robust  than  they  would  other- 
*■ —  _    ■     ■     ■         _     I  — — ^^.-.— ^— ^— ^^^^^. 

*  Boff.  Quad. 
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wise  be. — In  Egypt  their  valueis,  according  to  their 
goodness,  from  two  lo  five  hundred  livres. 

The  sadille  used  by  the  Arabs  is  hollowed  in  the 
middle,  and  has  ai  each  bow  a  piece  of  wood  placed 
uprigbl,  or  sometimes  horizontally,  by  which  the 
rider  keeps  himself  on  his  seat.  This,  with  a  long 
pocket,  to  hold  provisions  for  himself  and  his  beast, 
a  skin  of  water  fur  the  rider  (the  animal  being  other- 
wise well  supplied)  and  a  leather  thong,  arc  tlie  whole 
of  the  CTjuipage  that  the  Arab  travcllerstands  in  need 
o(,  and  with  nothing  more  than  these  he  is  able  to 
cross  the  deserts. 

The  pace  of  the  Camel  being  a  high  trot,  M.  De- 
non  say5,fhat  when  he  was  first  mounted  on  one  of 
these  animals  he  was  greatly  alarmed  lest  this  swing- 
ing motion  would  have  thrown  him  over  ils  head. 
■Hehoweverwas  soon  undeceived;  for, on  being  once 
rfixcd  in  the  saddle,  he  found  that  he  had  only  lo 
give  way  to  the  motion  of  ihc  beast,  and  ihtn  it  was 
imposMblc  lo  be  more  pleasantly  scaled  for  a  long 
journey,  especially  as  no  attention  was  requisite  to 
guide  ibe  animal,  except  in  making  him  deviate  from 
his  proper  direction. — "  It  was  (he  continues)  enter- 
taining enough,  to  see  us  mount  our  beasts :  the 
Camel,  who  is  so  deliberate  in  all  his  actions,  as  soon 
as  the  rider  leans  on  bis  saddle,  preparatory  to  mount- 
ing,  raises  very  briskly  first  on  his  hind  and  then  on 
his  fore  legs,  thus  throwing  the  rider  lirsl  forward  and 
then  backward  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fourth  motioii 
that  the  animal  is  entirely  erect,  and  the  rider  finds 
hiniBeU"  firm  in  hia  seat.  None  of  us  were  able  for  a 
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long  time  to  resist  the  first  sbake^  and  we  had  oacli 
to  laugh  at  his  conipanions*.** 

When  the  traveller  is  not  in  haste,  or  when  he  ac- 
compapies  a  caravan^  the  progress  of  which  is  always 
slow  on  account  of  the  Camels  of  burthen,  a  kind  of 
covered  litter  is  fixed  on  one  of  these  animals,  in 
lybich  he  is  tolerably  at  his  ease,  and  where  he  may 
even  sleep  if  be  choosesf. 

The  drivers  of  the  loaded  Camels  have  each  a  stick, 
which  they  use  sparingly,  if  occasion  requires ;  and 
those,  who  ride  whip  their  animals  with  a  long  strap 
of  leather,  at  the  same  time  urging  them  with  a  click- 
ing of  the  tongue,  the  same  as  the  Europeans  use  to 
their  horses.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Pennant 
and  some  other  writers,  that  Camels  may  be  made  to 
go  more  freely  by  whistling  to  them :  this,  however, 
is  a  mistake ;  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  own  im- 
mense numbers  of  Camels,  not  only  never  whistle 
themselves,  but  it  even  gives  them  pain  to  hear  others 
>vhistle:}:. 

The  mode  in  which  loaded  Camels  were  made  to 
cross  the  Nile  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
Mr.  Norden,  as  extremely  singular.  A  man,  he  says, 
swam  before,  with  the  bridle  of  the  first  Camel  in  his 
mouth  ;  the  second  Camel  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  the 
first,  and  a  third  to  the  tail  of  the  second  :  another 
man,  sitting  on  a  truss  of  straw,  brought  up  the  rear, 
and,  by  his  directions,  was  employed  in  keeping  the 
second  and  third  Camels  in  their  courseg. 


*  Denon,  ii.  i  J5. 
t  Sonnini,  ii.  103.       }  Ibid.ii.  lOj.      {  Voyage d'Egyptc. 
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It  has  been  atlemptcd,  but  without  success,  to  in- 
trodace  Camels  into  our  West  India  islands.  The 
people  were  unaccustomed  to  their  habits  and  man- 
ner of  feeding ;  and  this,  together  wilh  the  insects 
called  Chigoes*  insinuating  themselves  into  thtir 
soft  feet  and  producing  infiaramations  and  at 
length  painful  ulcers,  seems  to  have  rendered  them 
totally  unfit  for  servicef. 

Tlie  flesh  of  the  Camel  Is  dry  and  hard,  but  not 
unpalatable.  It  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt,  that  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  it 
was  not  long  ago  forbidden  to  be  sold  to  the 
Christians,  In  Barbary,  the  tongues  arc  sailed  and 
smoked  for  exportation  to  Italy  and  other  countries, 
and  they  form  a  very  good  dish.  The  hair  is  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  serving  for  the 
fabrication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the  Arabs; 
and  leather  is  made  of  the  skin.  In  the  materia 
niedica  of  China,  the  different  parts  of  the  Camel 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place :  the  fat  is  called  the 
oil  of  bunches ;  and  the  flesh,  the  milk,  the  hair. 


I 


and  even  their  dung,  are  a 


littcd  into  the 


lions  of  the  Chinese  physicians. 


[ircscnji- 


THE    I.AMAI 


This  animal  inhabits  the  lofty  mountains  of 
ru.  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 


Its  { 


height  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  its  length; 

*  Pultx  penetTHm  of  Linnxus ;  see  vol.  iij. 
t  Browne's  Jamaica,  488. 
jStkonyms. — Cam  el  us  GI  am  3.  Linn. — Llama.  Peiiri. — Lami, 
B"/:— Glama.  AVrr.— Si^w  j  Gtn.  ZhqI  \\.  tab.  16S. 
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from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  near  six  feet.  The  usual 
wfcight  is  about  300  pounds.  The  back  is  nearly 
even^  and  instead  of  a  hunch  there  the  animal  has 
a  protuberance  on  the  breast.  The  head  is  small, 
with  fine  black  eyes,  and  the  neck  is  very  long  and 
arched.  The  general  shape  is  that  of  a  Camel 
without  the  dorsal  protuberance.  In  a  wild  state 
the  hair  of  the  Lama  is  long  and  coarse ;  but, 
when  domesticated,  it  becomes  short  and  smooth. 
The  colour  is  whitQ,  gray,  and  russet,  disposed  iu 
spots. 

The  Lama  is  mild,  gentle,  and  tractable,  and  h 
used  in  many  parts  of  South  America  for  the  car- 
rying of  burthens.  In  the  Spanish  settlements,  be- 
fore  the  introduction  of  mules,  it  was  employed  in 
the  ploughing  of  land.  These  animals  go  on  their 
journeys  with  great  gravity,  and  nothing  can  induce 
them  to  change  their  pace.  Like  the  Camel,  they 
lie  down  to  be  loaded ;  and,  when  they  are  wearied, 
no  blows  will  provoke  them  to  proceed.  Their  dis- 
position is  indeed  so  capricious,  that  sometimes 
when  they  are  struck  they  instantly  lie  down,  and 
caresses  only  will  induce  them  again  to  rise.  When 
provoked,  they  have  no  other  mode  of  avenging 
themselves  but  by  spitting,  and  they  have  the  power 
of  ejecting  their  saliva  to  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
yards ;  this  is  of  such  a  corroding  quality,  that  if  it 
falls  on  the  skin  it  raises  an  itching,  and  causes 
some  degree  of  inflammation  *. 


*  Penn.  Quad.  L  122. 
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They  are  employed  in  transporting  the  rich  ores 
Out  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  In  their  journeys,  they 
wi!I  someliiTies  wa!k  four  or  five  days  successively 
beJbre  they  seem  desirous  of  repose  ;  and  they  then 
re&t  ^ntaneously  twenty  or  thirty  hours  before 
they  resume  their  toil.  Sometimes,  when  they  are 
inclined  to  rest  a  few  minutes  only,  they  bend  their 
knees,  and  lower  their  bodies  with  great  care,  to 
prevent  their  load  from  falling  off,  or  being  de- 
ranged :  when,  however,  they  hear  their  conduc- 
tor's whistle,  they  rise  with  equal  precaution,  and 
proceed  on  their  journey.  In  going  along  in  the 
day,  they  browse  wherever  ihcy  find  herbage,  and 
generally  spend  the  night  in  chewing  the  cud.  If 
their  masters  continue  to  abuse  them  after  they  are 
determined  not  to  rise,  they  arc  said  sometimes  to 
kill  themselves,  in  their  rage,  by  striking  their  heads 
alternately  from  right  to  left  on  the  ground*. 

When  amung  their  native  mountains,  they  asso- 
I  ciste  in  immense  herds  in  the  highest  and  steepest 
ports,  where  they  frequently  climb  rocks,  along 
which  no  man  would  dare  to  follow  them ;  and 
while  the  rest  of  a  herd  feed,  one  of  them  is  always 
stationed  as  a  sentinel  en  the  point  of  ?ome  rock. 
When  this  animal  observes  any  one  approach,  it 
gives  a  kind  of  neigh,  and  ihc  herd,  taking  the 
alarm,  run  off  with  incredible  speed.  They  gallop 
to  a  considerable  distance,  then  stop,  turn  round, 
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and  gaze  at  their  pursuers  till  they  come  near^  and 
immediately  set  off  again.  They  out- run  all  the 
dogs,  so  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  other  mode 
of  killing  them  than  by  guns. 

In   the  year   1558  one    of  these  animals  was 
brought  alive  from  Peru  into  Holland. 

The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  is  said  to  be  as  good  as 
mutton.  The  woo!  or  hair  has  a'  strong  and  un- 
pleasant smelly  but  is  of  considerable  use  to  the 
Indians,  who  weave  it  into  cloth.  Of  the  skin, 
which  is  very  compact,  they  make  shoes,  and  the 
Spaniards  use  it  for  their  harness. — The  growth  of 
the  Lama  is  exceedingly  quick ;  being  eapable  of  pro- 
ducing  at  three  years  old,  and  beginning  to  decay  at 
twelve. 


THE  MUSK  TRIBE. 


THE  Musk  animals  are  inhabitants,  almost  ex- 
clusively, of  India  and  the  Indian  isles.  Two  or 
three  of  the  species  are  so  exceedingly  small  as 
scarcely  to  equal  a  Rabbit  in  size.  They  are  very 
gentle,  but  excessively  timid :  on  the  appearance  of 
a  man  they  fly  with  precipitation  into  the  recesses  of 
their  native  wilds.  Like  the  Camels,  they  have  no 
horns. 

In  their  lower  jaw  they  have  eight  front-teeth  ; 
and  in  the  upper  jaw  two  long  tusks,  one  on  each 
side,  which  project  out  of  the  mouth. 
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THB    THIBETIAN    MCSK*. 

"The  present  species,    the    principal  one  of  Ihel 
tribe,  is  destitute  of  horns.     The  cars  are  somewhat 
large,  the  necit  thick,  and  the  hair  on  the  whole 
body  loug,  upright,    and  thick  set.     Each   hair  is 
undulated,  the  tip  ferruginons,    the  middle  black, 
and  the  bottom  cinereous.     The  limbs  are  very  slen- 
der, and  of  a  full  black   colour  ;  and  Ihc  tail  is  so 
short  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.     The  length  of  the  . 
male  is  about  three  feet,  and  that  of  the  female  j 
about  two  feet  and  a  quarter ;  and  their  average 
weight  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirly  pounds. 

The  Thibelian  Musk  is  a  native  of  many  parts^of 
Asia,  and  is  found  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Thibet.     It  Iive5  retired  among  the  highest  and 
rudest  mountains.     Except  in  autumn,  it  is  a  soli- 
tary animal ;  but  at  this  season  large  flocks  collect 
in  order  to  change  their  place,  being  driven  south- 
ward by  the  approaching  cold.     During  this  mi-  i 
gralton  the  peasants  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  either  3 
lake  them  in  snares,  or  kill  them  with  arrows  and  1 
bludgeons.     At  these  lime^  they  are  often  so  meagre  ! 
and  languid  from  hunger  and  fatigue  as  to  be  taken 
without  much  dilHcully. 

They  are  gentle  and  timid,  having  no  weapons 
of  defence  except  their  tusks.      Their  activity  is  ' 
very  great,  and  they  are  able  to  take  astonishing   ' 

*  Stsomths. — Moschus  moKbifenu.   2>tsft.— Muse     Btiffan,    , 
— 'Tlnbet  Mtuk.     Pmn.'Shaw's  Got.  Zoal.  ii.  lah.  171. — Btw.    ' 
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leaps  over  the  tremendous  chasms  of  the  rocks« 
They  tread  so  lightly  on  the  snow^  as  scarcely  to 
leave  a  mark,  while  the  dogs  that  are  used  in  pur- 
sning  them  sink  in,  and  are  frequently  obh'ged  to 
desist  from  tlie  chase.  In  a  state  of  captivity  they 
live  but  a  very  short  time.  They  feed  on  various 
vegetables  of  the  mountains. — They  are  usually 
taken  in  snares,  or  shot  by  cross-bows  placed  in  their 
tracks,  with  a  string  from  the  trigger  for  them  to 
tread  on  and  discharge  the  bow.  Sometimes  they 
are  shot  with  bows  and  arrows.  Their  chase  is  ex- 
ceedingly laborious. 

In  an  oval  receptacle,  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg^ 
is  contained  the  well-known  drug  called  mt^si. 
This  hangs  from  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  male  animal.  A  full-grown  male 
will  yield  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  an  old  one  two 
drachms.  The  bag  is  furnisned  with  two  small 
orifices,  the  one  naked  and  the  other  covered  with 
oblong  hairs.  Gmelin  tells  us,  that  on  squeezing 
this  bag,  he  forced  the  musk  through  the  apertures, 
in  the  form  of  a  brown  fatty  matter.  The  hunters 
cut  off  the  bag  and  tic  it  up  for  sale,  but  often 
adulterate  the  contents  by  mixing  them  with  other 
matter  to  increase  their  weight.  The  musk  is  even 
frequently  taken  entirely  out,  and  a  composition  of 
the  animal's  blood  and  liver  (for  this  drug  has  much 
the  appearance  of  clotted  blood)  is  inserted  in  its 
stead :  but  when  the  bags  are  opened  the  imposition 
may  be  immediately  detected.  The  deceit,  however, 
most  commonly  practised,  is  that  of  putting  into  the 
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bags  litlle  bits  of  lead  in  order  to  augment  the 
Weight. — The  animals  should  be  found  in  theeastera 
countries  in  great  numbers,  for  Tavcrnier  informs 
us  that  in  one  journey  he  collected  7673  musk-bags,  ■ 

It  is  generally  asserted,  that  when  the  musk-bag 
IS  first  opened,  so  powerful  an  odour  comes  from 
it,  that  every  person  present  is  obliged  to  cover  bis 
mouth  and  nose  with  several  folds  of  linen,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  blood  will 
frequently  gush  from  the  nose.  When  the  musk  is 
fresh,  a  very  small  quantity  in  a  confined  place  is  in- 
supportable ;  it  causes  giddiness  in  ihc  head,  and 
hemorrhages  which  have  somciimes  proved  fatnl. 

Besides  being  of  use  on  account  of  the  musk  they 
produce,  the  skins  of  these  animals,  in  many  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found,  are  used  as  winter- 
clolhing.  The  Russians  scrape  off  the  hair,  and 
have  a  method  of  preparing  the  leather  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  as  soft  and  shining  as  silk. ;  this  thcy  adopt  as 
part  of  their  summer-dress. 


I 


THE  di:er  tribe. 

THIS  is  an  active  tribe,  inhabiting,  principally, 
wild  and  woody  regions.  In  their  contentions,  both 
among  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  tlie  brute 
creation,  these  animals  not  only  use  their  horns,  but 
also  strike  very  furiously  with  their  fore-feet.  Some 
of  ibe  species  are  employed  by  mankind  as  beasts  of 
draogbl.  The  flesh  of  the  whole  tribe  is  wholesome; 
Aad  that  of  some  of  the  kinds,  under  the  name  of 
venison,  is  accounted  parliculaily  delicious. 

_      TOl.  St. 
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The  horns,  which  arc  only  found  on  the  hcaos 
the  males,  are  solid  and  branched.     They  nre  re- 
newed every  year ;   and  while  young  arc  covered 
with  a  skin  which  is  extremely  vascular,  and  clothed 
tirith  a  fine  velvet  fur,  that  dries,  shrivels,  and  falls 
off  when  the  horns  have  attained  their  full  size»j 
There  arc  eight  front-teeth  in  the  lower  jmv. 
genera!  this  tribe  is  destitute  of  canine  teeth,  b) 
sometimes  a  single  one  is  found  on  each  side  in  thtt] 
uijper  jaw. 


THE   ELK*. 

The  Elk,  or  Moose-deer,  is  found  in  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Japan;  but  it  is  met 
with  in  grentest  quantity  in  the  northern  parts  of 
both  continents,  where  it  freciuents  the  forests.  It  isJ 
often  larger  than  the  Horse,  both  in  height  and  bulkjl 
but  the  length  oftjie  legs,  the  bulk  of  the  body,  the 
shortness  of  the  neck,  and  uncommon  length  of  the 
head  and  ears,  without  any  appearance  of  a  tail,  ren- 
der its  form  very  awkward.  The  hair  of  the  male 
(which  far  exceeds  the  female  in  size)  is  black  at  the 
jioints,  cinereous  ill  the  middle,  and  at  the  roots  per- 
fectly while.  That  of  the  female  is  of  a  sandy-brown, 
but  w  hilish  under  the  throat,  belly,  and  flank.  The 
tipper  lip  is  square,  very  broad,  deeply  furrowed, 
and  hangs  much  over  the  mouth  j  the  nose  is  broad^' 
and  the  nostrils  exlr(;incly  large  and  wide-     The; 


ed 
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3rns,  tthich  are  found  only  on  the  males,  have  no 
brow-antlers,  and  the  palms  are  extremely  broad. 
They  are  shed  annually ;  and  some  have  been  seen 
ibat  weighed  upwards  of  sixty  pounds. 

The  legs  of  the  Elks  are  so  long,  and  their  necks 
so  short,  thai  they  cannot  graze  on  level  ground,  like 
other  animals,  but  are  obliged  to  browse  the  tops  of 
large  plants,  and  the  leaves  or  branches  of  trees. 

In  all  their  actions  and  altitudes  they  appear  very 
uncouth  ;  and  when  disturbcil  never  run,  but  only 
make  off  in  a  kind  of  trot,  which  the  length  of  their 
Jegs  enables  them  to  do  with  great  swiftness,  and 
apparently  with  nuich  ease.  In  their  common  walk 
ibcy  lift  their  feet  very  high,  and  they  arc  able, 
wihout  any  difficulty,  to  step  over  a  gate  five  feet 
in  height. 

Their  faculty  pf  hearing  is  supposed  to  be  more 
acnte  than  either  their  sight  or  scent,  which  renders 
it  very  dilHcult  to  kill  them  in  the  summer  time,  and 
the  Indians  have  then  no  other  method  of  doing 
thiBi  but  by  creeping  iifter  them  among  the  trees  and 
trashes,  till  they  gel  within  gun-shot.  In  vvinterj 
when  the  snow  is  so  hard  frozen  thai  the  natives 
can  go  upon  it  in  their  snow-shoes,  they  are  able 
frequently  to  run  them  down,  fOr  their  slender  legs 
break  through  the  snow  at  every  step,  and  plunge 
Ihcm  up  to  ihe  belly.  They  are  so  tender-footed, 
and  so  short-winded, that  a  good  runner  will  generjilly 


tirrlhcni  in  less  than  : 


there  have  been  some. 


however,  that   have  kejit  ihe  huntois  in  chase  for 
two  davs.     On  these  occasions  the  Indian?,  in  gene- 


imes 
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ral,  take  wiifi  Ihem  nothing  more  than  a  knife 
bayonet,  and  a  little  bag  containing  implements 
lighting  a  fire.     When  the  poor  animals  arc  incai 
ble  of  further  speed,  Ihcy  stand  and  keep  their  pi 
sucrs  at  bay  with  their  head  and  fore-feet ;  in  the  u! 
of  the  latter  of  which  they  are  so  dexterous,  (hat  tl 
Indians  arc  generally  obliged  to  lash  their  knives 
bnyoncts  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  stab  the 
at  a  dir^tancc*.       Some  who    have  neglected  thi 
necessary  precaution,  and  rashly  attempted  to  rush' 
rn  upon  them,  have  received  very  serious  blows  from 
their  forc-fcet-f-.     When  wounded,  they  sometimes 
become  furious,  rush  boldly  on  the  hunters,  and 
dcavour  to  tread  them  down  :  in  this  case  the 
are  frequently  compelled  to  leave  their  outer-garments 
(on  which  ihe  animals  wreak  their  vengeance)  and 
escape  into  the  trees  J.  , 

In  summer  the  Elks  frequent  the  margins  ofrivcra 
and  lakes,  getting  into  the  water  in  order  to  avoid 
the  innumerable  mullltude->*ofMusquetocsand  other 
flies  th:!t  pester  Ihcm  during  that  season.  They  are 
ofien  killed  by  the  Indians  while  they  are  crossing 
river^,  or  swimming  from  the  main  land  to  islands. 
When  pursued  in  this  situation  they  arc  the  most 
inofFcnslve  of  all  animals,  never  making  any  resist- 
ance. And  the  young  ones  arc  so  simple,  that,  in 
North  America,  Mr.  Ilcame  saw  an  Indian  paddle 
his  canoe  up  to  one  of  lhem,and  take  it  by  the  poll 

*  They  «-ill  kill  a  Dog,  and  (omelimes  even  a  Wolf,  bj'  a  single 
blow  will)  one  of  their  fore-feel. 

t  Hearne,  155.  J  Cbirlevolx,  i.  p.  199, 
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without  the  least  opposition  ;  the  poor  harmless  ani- 
mal seeming,  at  the  same  time,  as  conlented  along- 
^de  the  canoe,  as  if  swimming  by  the  side  of  its 
(Jam,  and  looking  up  in  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
about  to  become  its  murderers  with  the  most  fearless 
innocence;  using  its  fore-feet  almost  every  instant 
1o  clear  its  eyes  of  Muscjuetoes,  ^vhich  at  the  time 
were  remarkably  numerous*. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  assemble  in  mnllitudcs  in 
ibeir  canoes,  and  form  with  them  a  vast  crescent 
towards  the  shore.  Large  parlies  then  go  into  the 
woods,  surround  an  extensive  tract,  let  teose  their 
Dogs,  and  press,  with  loud  hallooing--,  towards  the 
water.  The  alarmed  animals  fly  before  the  hunter?, 
and  plunge  into  the  lake,  where  they  are  killed  with 
lances  or  clubs  by  the  persons  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception in  Ihecanoe». 

The  Indians  also  sometimes  inclose  a  large  piece 
of  ground  with  stakes,  woven  with  branches  of 
trees,  whicli  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  bottom 
opening  into  a  second  inclosurc  complelely  Iriangiilar. 
In  the  opening  Fire  hung  snares  made  of  slips  of  raw 
hide?.  The  Deer  arc  driven  by  a  party  in  the  woods 
iDto  the  first  inclosuie,  and  some  endeavouring  to 
force  their  way  into  the  furthest  triangle  are  caught  in 
the  snares  by  theirneck  or  horns  ;  and  those  which 
escape  the  snares,  and  pass  the  opening,  meet  their 
fate  from  the  arrows  of  the  hunters  directed  at  them 
from  all  quarters  f. 


•  He  ante, 
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2Z  THE   ELK. 

The  Elks  are  the  easiest  to  tame  and  domesticate 
of  any  of  the  Deer  kind.  They  will  follow  tbeir 
keeper  to  any  distance  from  home,  and  at  bis  call 
retorn  with  him,  without  the  least  trouble,  and  with- 
out ever  attempting  to  deviate  from  the  path. 
/  An  Indian  had,  at  the  Factory  at  Hudson^s  Bay, 
in  the  year  1777,  two  of  them  so  tame,  that  when 
he  was  on  his  passage  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  in 
a  canoe,  they  always  followed  him  along  the  bank 
of  the  river;  and  at  night,  or  on  any  other  occasion, 
when  he  landed,  they  generally  came  and  fondled 
on  him,  m  the  same  manner  as  the  most  domestic 
animal  would  have  done,  and  never  offered  to  stray 
from  the  tents.  He  did  not,  however,  possess  these 
animals  long;  for  he  one  day  crossed  a  deep  bay  in 
one  of  the  lakes,  in  order  to  save  a  very  circuitous 
route  alongits  bank,  and  expected  the  creatures  would, 
as  usual,  follow  him  round :  but  unfortunately  at 
night  they  did  not  arrive ;  and  as  the  howling  of 
Wolves  was  heard  in  the  quarter  where  they  were,  it 
is  supposed  they  had  been  devoured  by  them,  for 
they  were  never  afterwards  seen  *. 

M.  D^Obsonville  mentions  his  having  in  his  pos^ 
session,  while  fn  the  East  Indies,  an  animal  which  he 
calls  a  Moose-deer.  From  the  warmth  of  that  climate 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  some  other 
species;  but  as  we  have  no  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
being  such,  I  shall  recite  his  account.  *^  I  procured 
it  (he  says)  when  only  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  and 
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had  it  for  aboiit  two  years,  .witliout  ever  tying  it  up. 
I  even  let  it  run  abroati,  and  soractiincs  amused  mv- 
sclf  with  making  it  draw  in  the  yard,  or  carry  little 
burthen!!.  It  always  came  when  called,  and  1  found 
few  signs  of  impatience,  except  when  it  was  not 
allowed  (o  remain  near  me.  When  I  dcparlcd  from 
Ihe  island  of"  Sumatra,  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Law  of 
Xaiuriston,  liic  govern or-general,  an  iiitimplc  fiienJ. 
This  gentleman,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing it  about  his  person,  as  I  had  done,  sent  it  to  his 
country-house.  Here,  being  kept  alone,  and  chained 
io  a  confined  corner,  it  presently  became  so  furious 
as  not  to  be  approached  :  even  the  person  who  every 
day  brought  its  food  was  obliged  to  leave  this  at  ji 
distance.  Afler  some  months'  absence  I  returned  : 
it  knew  mc  afar  off",  and  as  I  observed  the  efforts  it 
made  to  get  at  me,  I  ran  (o  meet  it ;  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  impression  which  the  caresses  and  tnins- 
ports  of  this  faithful  animal  made  upon  mc.  A 
friend  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  could  not 
iiwbear  sympathizing  with  mc,  and  partaking  uf  my 
[■frclings*." 

'  An  attempt  has  been  made  at  New  York  to  render 
the  Elk  useful  in  agricultural  hibours,  which  hag 
been  attended  with  success.  Mr.  Chancellor  Living. 
Rton,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Socic'y,  had 
twooftheac  animals  broken  to  the  harnrs«.  'lliough 
they  hail  been  only  twice  billed,  and  «ere  two  years 
old,  they  appeared  to  be  equally  docile  with  Colts  of 
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the  same  age.  They  applied  their  whole  sirenglh  to 
the  draught,  and  went  on  a  steady  pace.  Their 
mouths  appeared  very  tender,  and  some  care  was 
necessary  (o  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  the 
bit.  If,  upon  trial,  it  is  found  that  the  Elks  can  be 
rendered  useful  in  harness,  it  will  be  a  considerable 
acquisition  to  the  Americans,  As  their  trot  is  very 
rapid,  it  is  probable  that,  in  light  carnages,  they  would 
out-travel  the  Horse.  Tbey  arc  also  less  delicate  in 
their  food  than  that  animal,  becoming  fiit  on  hay  only. 
They  are  long-lived,  and  more  productive  than  ai 
beast  of  burthen*. 

The  Indians  have  a  superstitious  notion  that  there 
is  an  Elk  of  such  an  enormous  size,  that  eight  feet  in 
depth  of  snow  is  no  impediment  to  its  walking; 
that  its  hide  is  proof  against  weapons  of  every  de- 
scription, and  lliat  it  has  an  arm  growing  out  of  its 
shoulder  subservient  to  the  same  purposes  as  ours. 
They  say  also  that  this  imaginary  animal  is  attended 
by  a  vast  number  of  olhcr  Elks,  which  form  his 
court,  and  render  him  every  service  that  a  sovereign 
can  require  of  thcmf, — The  Indians  esteem  the  El 
an  animal  of  good  omen,  .ind  believe  that  to  di 
of  it  often  is  an  indicaiion  of  long  Ii(c. 

When  suddenly  roused,  and  it  is  endeavouring  ta 
make  its  escape,  the  Elk  is  observed  at  times  to  fall 
down,  as  if  deprived  for  some  moments  of  motion. 
Whether  this  be  owing,  as  frequently  has  been  ima- 
gined, to  an  epileptic  fit,  or  whether  it  merely  arises 
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fiom  feir  (as  is  sometimes  obser\'ed  to  be  the  case  iti 
horses),  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  dclermiiie.  The  fact, 
however,  is  too  we!!  auilienticaled  to  admit  our 
doubling;  it.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  super. 
Btilion  of  attributing  to  the  hoofo  the  virtue  of  an  anti- 
epileplic  medicine  ;  and  the  Indians  even  still  imagine 
that  the  Elk  has  the  power  of  curing  itself  of  its  own 
disorder,  or  of  preventing  an  approaching  fit,  by 
ttralching  its  car  with  the  hoof  till  it  draws  blood  *. 

The  flesh  of  the  Elk  is  good  ;  but  the  grain  is 
coarse,  and  it  is  much  tougher  than  any  other  kind 
of  venison.  Mr.  Hearnc  remarks,  that  the  livers  of 
these  animals  arc  never  sound;  and  tlint,  like  the  other 
Deer,  they  have  no  gall.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant, 
the  loDguesare  excellent,  and  the  nose  so  like  marrow 
IS  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest  delicacy  pniduced  in 
Canada'^. — Their  skins, when  dressed  bylhe  natives, 
make  excellent  tent-covers  and  shoe-lealhcr.  They 
ire  of  very  unequal  thickness;  but  some  of  the  Indian 
4romen,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of 
ihem,  render  llicm,  by  scraping,  as  even  as  a  piece  ot" 
thick  cloth  i  and,  when  well-dressed,  they  are  very 
(oft.  The  hairofthe  hams,  which  is  of  great  length, 
is  used  in  stufHng  mattresses  and  saddles. 

The  females  have  from  one  to  three  young  at  a 
time,  and  generally  prodytjp  them  towards  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  about  the  beginning  of  May:f. 


•  Shaw's  Muj,  Ltv.  33. 
t  Heirnc,  260, — Pcno.  Arct.  Zoo),  i,  19. 
*  Charlevoix,  i.  198. — I-ieame. — renoant. 
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THB    REIN-BEER*. 

The  Rein-deer  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern 
regions  both  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Its 
general  height  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half.  The 
colour  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath,  but  as  the 
animal  advances  in  age  it  often  becomes  of  a  grayish 
white.  The  space  about  the  eyes  is  always  black. 
The  hair  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck  is  much 
longer  than  the  rest.  The  hoofs  are  long,  large,  and 
black.  Both  sexes  are  furnished  with  horns,  but 
those  of  the  male  are  much  the  largest.  These  are 
tong,  slender,  and  branched  j  furnished  with  brow- 
antlers,  having  widely-expanded  and  palmatcd  tips^ 
directed  forwards. 

To  the  Laplanders  this  animal  is  the  substitute  for 
the  Horse,  the  Cow,  the  Goat,  and  the  Sheep ;  and 
is  their  only  wealth ♦  The  milk  affords  them  cheese j 
the  flesh,  food ;  the  skin,  clothing ;  the  tendons, 
bow-strings,  and,  when  split,  thread;  the  horns, 
glue;  and  the  bones,  spoons.  During  the  winter 
the  Rein-deer  supplies  the  want  of  a  Horse,  and  draws 
their  sledges  with  amazing  swiftness  over  the  frozen 
lakes  and  rivers,  or  over  the  snow,  which  at  that 
time  covers  the  whole  country. 

A  rich  Laplander  is  often  possessed  of  a  herd  of 
more  than  a  thousand  Rein-deer,     In  autumn  these 

*  Synonyms.^ — Cenrus  tarandiu.  Linfi.— Rcnnc.  Bufon,-^ 
R«n  Deer.  Penn.'^Sha^*s  Gen.  ZoqI  if.  lab.  iyy^^Bau.  QuadM 
t  "4. 
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tceklhe  highest  hills  to  avoiJ  the  Lapland  Gad-Jiv*, 
which  at  that  time  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  skin  • 
il  it  the  pest  of  these  animals,  and  numbers  die  th:it 
are  thus  visited.  The  moment  a  single  Fly  appears, 
the  whole  herd  instantly  perceive  it ;  they  fling  up 
their  heads,  toss  about  their  horns,  and  at  once  at- 
tempt to  fly  for  sheller  amidst  the  snows  of  the 
lofiicst  Alps.  In  summer  they  feed  on  several  plantsj 
but  during  winter  on  the  Rein-deer  liverwort-(-,  to 
get  at  which,  as  it  lies  far  beneath  the  snow,  they 
dig  with  their  feet  and  antlers.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
most  kind  dispensation  of  Providcncej  that  in  the 
Deer,  the  only  tribe  living  among  snows,  most  of  the 
females  should  be  furnished  wiih  honi«,  the  more 
readily  to  provide  themselves  with  food.  But  besides 
this  tbere  is  another  lichen,  that  hangs  on  the  Lap- 
land pinesjwhich  alTords  food  to  the  Rein-deer  when 
the  snows  are  too  deep  to  allow  them  to  reach  their 
usual  food.  When  the  snow  is  impenetrably  fro, 
sen,  the  boors  frequently  cut  down  some  thousands 
of  these  moss-clad  trees,  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
berdst- 
During  the  summer  the  .nnimals  lose  their  vigour 

I  fad  swiftness,  and  are  soon  overcome  by  the  heat. 
Mr.  Consett  saw  them  reclining  in  the  wonds,  and 
^patently  so  enfeebled  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
ptovc  out  of  the  way.     When  thus  oppressed  they 

"   Oeslrai  laraiuii  of  Linnaeus.     Thoskins  of  the  Kein-dcer,  allef 
Xhty  are  kWUA,  are  sometimes  ftund  to  be  ai  fuil  of  holes  as  a  sieve^ 
from  the  npention!  of  ihesc  iiif  ccis, 
B  1   l^ebtn  ratgt/erinus  of  LinnxM.  J  Conseu,  1:5. 
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frequently  make  a    noise   like  the   grunting  of  a 
Hog*. 

Besides  the  Gad-fly,  the  Rein-decr  have  several 
other  enemies,  the  chief  of  which  are  Bears  and 
Wolves ;  but  unless  taken  by  surprise,  or  when  their 
horns  arc  newly  shed,  they  are  frequently  able  to  de* 
fend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  these  animals^ 
and  even  entirely  drive  them  off.  In  this  work  they 
use  their  fore-feet  as  well  as  their  horns  ;  and  with 
these  they  strike  with  astonishing  force.  They  are 
also  subject  to  diseases^  which  sometimes  sweep  off 
whole  herds-f  • 

With  a  couple  of  Rein-deer  yoked  to  a  sledge,  it 
is  said  that  a  Laplander  is  able  to  travel  i  j2  English 
miles  in  a  day.  The  Laplanders  say,  that  they  can 
thrice  change  the  horizon  in  twenty»four  hours; 
that  is,  they  can  three  times  pass  that  object,  which, 
at  their  setting  out,  they  saw  at  the  greatest  distance 
they  could  reach  with  their  eycsj. 

The  sledge  is  formed  somewhat  like  a  boat,  having 
a  back-board  in  it  for  the  rider  to  lean  against.  Its 
bottom  is  convex,  and  none  but  a  person  well  prac- 
tised in  such  a  mode  of  travelling  could  preserve 
himself  a  moment  from  oversetting.  It  is  square  be- 
hind, but  projects  to  a  point  before.  The  traveller  is 
jied  in  it  like  a  child  in  a  cradle.  He  manages  his 
carriage  with  great  dexterity,  by  means  of  a  stick  with 
a  flat  end,  to  remove  stones  or  any  obstructions  he 
may  meet  with.     To  the  peak  in  front  a  thong  is 
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fixed,  which  yokes  the  Rein-deer.  The  bit  is  a  piece 
of  narrow  leather  tacked  to  the  reins  of  the  bridle 
over  the  animfil's  head  and  neck  ;  and  from  the  breast 
a  leathern  strap,  passing  under  the  belly,  is  fastened  to 
the  fore-part  of  the  sledge,  which  serves  instead  of 
shafts.  The  sledge,  which  is  extremely  light,  is  ba- 
lanced by  a  careful  poise  of  the  body  and  hands*. 
The  person  in  the  sledge  drives  the  nnim:il  by  menns 
of  Bgoad,  and  encourages  it  with  his  voice  :  for  this 
purpose  it  is  that  the  love-songs  of  the  Laplanders 
»re  in  general  composed.  Among  those  arc  found 
some  bcautifid  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  anide  and 
uncivilized  nation:  two  or  three  of  them  have  ap. 
[icared  in  an  English  dress,  and  have  met  with  the 
admiration  ihey  so  justly  deserve.  One  less  known 
than  the  rest  I  shall  insert  from  Mr.  Consctt's  Tour 
|]in  L.npland. 
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"Hie  caons  are  diwolvlng  on  Torino's  ru-Je  side, 
Andthtf  iceof  Lultiea  Hitwsdown  ihcd^itk  lid;: 
Thy  dark  siream,  oh  Lulbea,  (tows  fiedy  away. 
And  tbe  snow-dmp  unfolds  her  palebcauiici  to  day. 

Far  oCT  the  keen  leiron  cf  winter  retire. 
And  (be  North's  dancing  streamer!  relirKimnh  their  Gre, 
The  stttt'i  genial  beama  aweil  the  bud  on  the  tree. 
And  Enna  chants  forth  her  wild  warblings  with  gte-. 

The  Rein-deer,  unharnessed,  in  freedom  shall  pliy, 
And  safely  o'er  Odon'a  sleep  precipice  stray ; 
The  Wolf  10  the  forest's  recesses  shall  fly. 
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Then  haste,  my  fair  Luab,  oh  1  haste  to  the  grovt^ 
And  pass  the  sweet  season  in  rapture  and  love ; 
In  jouth  let  our  bosoms  in  ecstasy  glow. 

For  the  winter  of  life  ne'er  a  transport  can  know. 

» 

Thus  does  Providence,  who  always  finds  a  substi-^ 
tute  where  full  enjoyment  is  denied,  unfold  a  ray  of 
contentment  to  the  heart  of  the  Laplander,  Happy , 
would  it  be  for  more  polished  society^  if/in  the  midst 
of  their  entertainments,  they  could  meet  with  the 
same  consolation  I  If  the  native  of  Lapland  possess 
not  his  flocks  and  his  herds^  if  he  see  not  around 
him  valleys  smiling  with  corn,  nor  his  rich  pastures 
and  fine  meadows, — ^^of  this  at  least  he  is  certain,  that 
he  has  no  occasion  for  them.  Thomson,  after  de* 
scribing  the  ^*  martial  hordes"  of  the  norths  beauti* 
fully  contrasts  with  these  the  simple  and  uncorrupted 
manners  of  this  rude  but  harmless  people  : 

**  Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland  :  wiselj  they 
Despise  the  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war  ; 
I'hey  ask  no  nnore  than  simple  nature  gives, 
They  love  their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  storms. 
No  false  desires^  no  pHde-created  wants. 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time. 
And  thro*  the  restless  ever-tortured  maze 
Of  pleasure  or  Ambition  bid  it  rage. 
Their  Reindeer  form  their  riches :  these,  their  tents. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply,  their  Wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups  : 
Obsequious^  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
YieW^o  the  sledge  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 
0*er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep, 
With  the  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glaz'd.*' 


Ill 
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There  is  a  breed  betwixt  the  wild  buck  Rcin-deer 
and  the  tame  doe,  called  by  the  Laplanders  Kaffaiglar^ 
which  isoi'  considerable  use  in  long  journeys,  being 
ranch  taiicr  and  more  strong  than  the  tame  ones. 
These,  however,  retain  much  natural  wildness,  and 
often  prove  refractory.     They  sometimes  not   only 
ttfuBC  to  obey  their  master,  hut  turn  ngainst  him, 
Lwid  strike  at  liim  so  furiously  with  their  feet,  that  his 
(;  only  resource  is  to  cover  himself  wilh  his  sictlgc,  on 
nbicb  the  enraged  animal  vents  its  fury.     The  tame 
Deer,  on  the  contrary,  are  mild,  active,  and  sub- 
missive*. 
TheRcin-dccrarc  able  to  swim  with  such  incre- 
^_  diblc  force  and  swiftness  across  the  widest  rivers,  that 
^^Hbgat  with  oars  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  them. 
^VTheyswini  with  their  bodies  half  iibovc  water,  and 
I         will  pass  a  river  or  a  lake  even  in   the  coldest  wea- 
ther. 
^H     In  Siberia,  where  llicy  are  extremely  numerous, 
^Btbey  meet  with  a  more  rough  and  savage  usage  than 
^^■ilheir  fellows  experience  from  the  harmless  Laplan- 
^Hders.     Jii  the  woody  districts,  where  springes,  fjrc- 
^Hflrm!),  and  spring-guns  can  be  applied,  the  natives 
^BreGorl  to  sucli  for  cither  the  tuking  or  killing  of  lhi!« 
^^■liarmless  aijimal ;  but  in   open   plains,  where  these 
^■contrivances  would  I'ai!,  many  other  means  have  been 
iovented.     Those  adoplcd  by  ihc  Sainoydes  seem  the 
most  uncommon. 
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These  people  go  out  in  parties  tor  the  purpose  of' 
killing  Rcin-dier;  anil  when  they  perceive  a  herd, 
they  station  the  tame  Rein-deer  that  they  bring  with 
them  on  an  elevated  plain  lo  the  windward.  Tb 
from  this  place  to  as  near  the  savage  herd  as  lliey 
vcntnretocornewilhout  alarming  them,  ihcy  put  into 
the  snow  long  sticks,  at  small  distances,  and  to  each 
of  them  tie  a  goose's  wing,  which  flutters  about  iVeely 
with  the  wind.  Tliis  being  done,  they  plant  similar 
sticks  and  pinions  on  the  other  side,  under  the  wind  { 
and  the  Rein-deer  being  busy  with  their  pasture  uni 
the  snow,  and  being  ch icily  guided  by  their  scei 
generally  observe  nothing  of  these  preparations. — •"' 
When  every  thing  is  ready,  the  hunters  separate  ; 
some  hide  themselves  behind  their  snowy  intrench- 
ments,  while  others  tie  with  bows  and  other  weapons 
in  the  open  air  to  the  leeward,  and  others  again  go  to 
a  distance,  and  drive,  by  a  circuitous  route,  the  game 
between  the  terrific  pinions.  Scared  by  these,  the 
wild  Rein-deer  run  directly  to  the  tame  ones,  which 
are  standing  by  the  sledges ;  but  here  thuy  arc  alarmed 
by  the  concealed  hunters,  who  drive  them  to  their 
companions  that  arc  provided  with  arms,  and  these 
immediately  commit  terrible  slaughter  among  them. 

Jf  it  happen  that  a  savage  herd  arc  feeding  near  a 
mountain,  the  hunters  hang  up  all  their  clothes  oa 
stakes  about  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  making  also 
with  the  same  frightful  pinions  a  broad  passage  to- 
wards it,  into  which  they  drive  the  game.  As  soon 
as  they  are  come  into  ibis  path,  the  women  go  with 
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it  sledges  directly  across  the  further  end  of  it, 
SlioUiiig  the  Rein-deer  in,  who  immediately  run  round 
Ihe  mounlaiti,  and  at  every  turn  arc  saluted  by  a  shot 
from  the  hunters. 

On  these  occasions  it  is  necessary  that  a  number 
of  people  should  be  present.  The  Samoydes,  there- 
fore, have  recourse  to  other  invention ?*  to  deceive  the 
caution  of  these  animals.  The  marksman,  for  exam- 
ple,gces,  clad  in  Rein-deerskins,  stooping  in  the  mid- 
dle of  five  or  six  Rein-deer  trained  for  the  purpose, 
which  he  leads  by  a  rope  fastened  to  his  girdle,  and 

is  enabled  by  this  means  to  approach  very  near  the 
'ild  herd  without  being  betrayed. 

In  autumn,  which  is  the  rutting  season,  the  hun- 
ters pick  out  a  strong  and  vigorous  buck  from  their 
Hrovcs,  to  whose  antlers  they  tie  nooses,  and  then 
turn  him  loose  among  the  wild  herd.  The  wild 
Slag, on  observing  a  strange  rival,  immediately  rushes 
oniofight  him.  During  the  combat,  he  so  entangles 
li'S  antlers  in  the  loops,  that  when  be  descries  the 
hunler,  and  strives  to  eacape,  the  lame  buck  strikes 
bead  to  the  ground,  and  there  pins  his  antagonist 

it  till  the  marksman  can  kill  him*. 

All  persons  who  have  described  the  Rein-deer  have 
taken  notice  of  a  cracking  noise  which  they  make 
»icn  Ihcy  move  their  legs.  This  hns  been  attributed 
lo  Ihe  animals*  separating  aqd  afterwards  bringing  lo- 
getber  the  divisions  of  their  hoofs;  which,  as  they 
inhabit  a  country  generally  covered  with  snow,  are 
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therefore  admirably  adapted  to  the  surface  they  have 
most  commonly  to  tread. — The  under  part  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  hair,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  claw  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  with  feathery  bristles^ 
which  is  almost  the  only  bird  that  can  endure  the 
rigour  of  the  same  climate. 

The  hoofs,  however,  are  tiot  only  thus  protected^ 
but  the  same  necessity  which  obliges  the  Laplanders 
to  use  snow-shoes,  makes  the  extraordiliary  width  of 
the  Reins'  hoofs  to  be  equally  convenient  in  passing 
over  snow,  as  it  prevents  their  sinking  too  deep, 
which  they  would  be  subject  to  eternally,  did  the 
weight  of  their  body  rest  only  on  a  small  point.  This 
quadruped  has,  therefore,  an  instinct  to  use  a  hoof 
of  such  a  form  in  a  still  more  advantageous  manner, 
by  separating  it  when  the  foot  is  to  touch  the 
ground,  so  as  to  cover  a  larger  surface  of  snow.— 
The  instant,  however,  that  the  leg  of  the  anhnal  ia 
raised,  the  width  of  the  foot  becomes  inconvenient, 
especially  when  the  Rein  is  going  against  the  wind  j 
the  hoof,  therefore,  is  then  immediately  contracted, 
and  the  collision  of  the  parts  occasions  the  snapping 
which  is  heard  upon  every  motion  of  the  animal*. 

Pontoppidan  tells  us,  that  "  the  Rein-deer  has 
over  his  eye-lids  a  kind  of  skin,  through  which  it 
peeps,  when  otherwise,  in  hard  showers  of  sno^*,  it 
would  be  obliged  to  shut  its  eyes  entirclyf.**  He, 
however,  seems  to  have  mistaken  this  for,  probably, 
a  breathing-hole,  somewhat  similar  to  that  near  the 

*  Barrington*8  Miscfillanics.      f  Pontoppidan,  part  %.  p.  ii. 
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«ye  of  llie  Fallow-deer,  and   some  of  the  species  of 
Antelope. 

The  Rein-deer  cast  their  horns  annually.  The 
rudiments  of  the  new  horns  are  at  first  covered  with 
8  kind  of  woolly  membrane,  which  the  creature,  after 
some  time,  rubs  off.  They  also  change  their  hair 
every  spring,  during  which  lime  they  are  very  lean, 
and  of  Utile  use*. — The  female  begins  to  breed  at 
ihe  age  of  two  years,  goes  with  young  eight  months, 
and  generally  brings  forth  two  at  a  time.  The  fond- 
ness of  the  dam  for  her  offspring  is  very  remarkable. 
They  follow  her  two  or  three  years,  but  do  not  ac- 
quire their  full  strength  until  four.  It  is  at  this  age 
(at  they  arc  trained  to  labour;  and  they  continue 
rviceablc  for  four  or  five  years.  They  very  scldoni 
Itlive  the  jige  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
Kj^Q-deer  were  formerly  unknown  in  Iceland;  but 
'  order  of  governor  Thodal,  thirteen  head  were 
sent  o%'er  from  Norway  in  the  year  1770,  of  which 
lea  died  from  want  of  proper  attention  before  they 

t reached  the  place.  The  three  remaining  on&s  throve 
Ixceedingly  well,  and  in  the  first  two  years  had  seve- 
I  fawDS.  They  have  there  their  proper  food,  for 
Iceland  abonnds  with  all  those  mosses  to  which  these 
animals  have  so  great  a  partialityf. 

Sir  Henry  George  Lidd;Il,  bart.  brought  with  him 
from  Lapland,  in  the  year  1786,  five  Rein-dcer  to 
England,  which  he  kept  at  his  scat  of  Eslington- 
castle  in   Northuiubcrfand,     Tbey  bred,  sod  there 


f  VonTroil,  141. 
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Was  every  prospect  that  they  would  succeed  and  even 
become  prolific*  J  but,  unfortunately,  some  of  them 
were  killed,  and  the  others  died  in  consequence  of  a 
disorder  similar  to  that  called  the  rot  in  sheep,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  richness  of  the 
grass  on  which  they  were  fedf . 

THE  stagJ. 

The  elegance  and  beauty  of  this  animal  have  al- 
ways obtained  for  it  much  admiration.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  introduced  into  this  country 
from  France.  It  was,  however,  about  a  century 
back,  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  many  of 
the  wild  and  mountainous  parts  of  Wales.  Leland^ 
speaking  of  the  mountains  about  Snowdon,  says, 
"  In  them  ys  very  little  corne,  except  oats  in  some 
places,  and  a  litle  barley,  but  scantly  rye ;  if  there 
were,  the  Deer  would  destroy  it'*  And  I  am  in- 
formed  that  Stags  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  wild  state,, 
even  now,  in  the  forest  of  Exmore,  in  Devonshire, 
and  the  woods  on  the  Tamar.  There  is  here  an  an- 
nual Stag-hunt  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ackland 
familyr  Mr.  Stackhouse  of  Pendarvis,  in  Cornwall, 
informs  me  that  he  once  saw  a  wild  Hind  that  had 
been   killed  near  Launceston.     Stags  are  also  still 

occasionally  found  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

■*       , 

*  Consett,  152.  f  Bcw.  Quad.  lao. 

%  SrHroNTMS.— Cervus  elapbns.  Linir.— -Cerf,  Biche,  et  Faon. 
J9tf/.— Red  Deer,  Hart,  *  or  Stag.  PeHn.^Sbaw*s  Geur  2M.  ii. 
tah.  177. — Bew.  Quad.f.  12». 
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These  animals  live  in  herds  of  many  females  and 
Iheir  young  headed  by  one  male.  They  frequent 
the  forests,  browsing  on  grass,  or  the  leaves  and  buds 
of  various  trees. 

The  males  only  have  horns,  and  these  are  always 
shed  iu  the  spring.  During  the  firsi  year,  the  young 
animals  have  no  horns,  but  only  a  rough  excrescence 
in  the  place  of  them,  covered  with  a  thin  hairy  skin. 
In  Iheir  second  year  the  horns  are  straight,  and  with- 
out branches;  the  followingyear  they  acquire  two  ant- 
lers, or  branches;  and  they  generally  have  an  addi- 
tional onc-every  year  till  their  sixth,  from  which  time 
the  animals  may  be  considered  at  maturity.— When 
the  Stag  sheds  his  horns,  he  seeks  the  most  retired 
places,  and  feeds  only  during  the  night ;  for  other- 
wise the  flies  settle  on  the  soft  skin  of  the  young 
boms,  which  is  exquisitely  tender,  and  keep  the 
animal  in  continual  torture.  The  place  of  the  horn 
is  fur  a  little  time  occupied  by  a  soft  tumour  fuil  of 
blood,  and  (as  in  others  of  the  same  genus)  covered 
with  a  downy  substance  like  velvet.  This  increases 
daily,  and,  at  length,  the  antlers  shoot  out :  from 
this  time  a  few  days  complete  the  whole. — The 
horns  of  the  Stags  are  round  through  their  whole 
length,  which  constitutes  a  distinguishing  charac 
fcleristtc  betwixt  them  and  the  horns  of  the  Fallow- 
■Acr,  the  latter,  where  they  branoh  off,  being  flatted 
for  the  breadth  of  more  than  a  hand. 

The  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are  in  this  ani- 
mal remarkably  acute.  On  the  slightest  alarm  he 
lifts  his  head  and  erects  his  ears,  standing  Cot  u  tc'^x 
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minutes  as  if  in  a  listening  posture.  Whenever  he 
ventures  upon  unknown  ground^  or  quits  bis  native 
coverts,  he  first  stops  at  the  skirts  of  the  plain  to 
examine  all  around  ;  he  next  turns  against  the  wind, 
to  examine  by  the  smell  if  there  be  any  enemy  ap- 
proaching. If  a  person  happens  to  whistle  or  call  out 
at  a  distance,  the  Stag  is  seen  to  stop  short,  in  his 
slow  measured  pace,  and  gaze  upon  the  stranger 
with  a  kind  of  awkward  admiration  :  if  the  cunning 
animal  perceive  neither  dogs  nor  fire-arms  prepar- 
ing against  him,  he  goes  slowly  forward,  uncon* 
cerned,  and  does  not  attempt  to  run  away.  Man 
is  not  the  enemy  he  is  most  afraid  of;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  seems  to  be  delighted  with  the  sound  of 
the  shcpherd*s  pipe;  and  the  hunters  sometimes 
make  use  of  that  instrument  to  allure  the  animal  to 
its  destruction. 

When  a  herd  of  Stags  have  to  pass  a  pretty  wide 
river,  which  they  arc  able  to  do  without  much  difii* 
culty,  they  are  said  to  rest  their  heads  on  each 
others*  rumps.  When  the  leader  is  fatigued,  he  re- 
treats  to  the  rear,  and  suffers  the  next  in  succession 
to  take  his  place.  They  swim  with  so  much  ease, 
that  a  male  has  been  known  to  venture  out  to  sea  in 
search  of  females,  and  to  cross  from  one  island  to 
another,  although  at  a  distance  of  some  leagues*. 

The  Stag  is  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  pas- 
ture.  When  he  has  eaten  a  sufficiency,  he  retires 
to  the   covert  of  some  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in 

■•*    !■  I ...  ■      '  ^ 

*  Poatoppidan,  part  2.  p.  9. «»  Church. 
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securily.  His  rumination,  howfcver,  seems  perform- 
ed with  much  p-eatcr  tiiffii:ulty  than  that  ol"  the 
cow  or  sheep ;  for  rhe  grass  is  uot  returned  from 
tbe  fint  stomach  without  mucit  :tirainitig,  and  a  kind 
of  hiccup,  which  is  easily  perceived  duiring  the  whole 
time  it  continues.  This  aay  procetxl  from  the 
greater  length  of  his  tieck,  c^nd  the  narrownese  of 
tbe  pa^t&age,  all  the  cour  and  sheep  kind  having  theirs 
nuch  wider. 

Thi»  animal's  voice  becomes  stronger,  louder  and 
more  tremulous,  as  he  advances  in  age  ;  and,  during 
tbe  rutting  time,  it  is  even  terrihle.     At  ihis  season 
beseems  so  transported  with  passion,  that  nothing 
can  obstruct  his  fury  ;  and,  when  at  bay,  he  keeps 
ofTthc  dogi  with  great  intrepidity.     Some  jears  ago 
^^_  Ibo  Duke  of  Cuinberlaiid  caused  a  Tiger  and  a  Stag 
^^■to  be  )nclo.«Qd  in  the  same  area  ;  and  the  Stng  made 
^^■•o  bold  and  furious  a  defence,  that  the  Tiger  was  at 
^^bsst  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest. 
^^P      The  natives  i>f  Luuisian.i  hunt  these  animjU  both 
^^•fcjr  food  and  as  an  amusement.     This  is  sometimes 
done  in  companies,  and  sometimes  alone.     The  hun- 
ter, who  goes  out  alone,  furnishes  himself  with  the 
dried  Head  of  a  Stag,  having  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
neck  attached  to  it.     This,  a  gun,  and  a  branch  of 
B  tree,  or  piece  of  a  bush,  arc  all  that  be  has  need  of. 
When  he  come.';  near  any  of  the  wild  Deer,  hiding 
bimsctf  behind  the  bush,  which  he  carries  in  liiii  hand, 
he  approaches  very  gently  till  he  is  within  shot.     If 
the  animal  apfwars  alarmed,  the  hunter  immediately 
counterfeits  the  Decrs'  call  to  each  other,  and  holds 
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the  head  just  above  the  bush  :  then  lowering  it  to* 
wards  the  ground,  and  lifting  it  by  turns,  he  so  de- 
ceives the  Stag  with  the  appearance  of  a  companion^ 
that  he  seldom  fails  to  come  towards  it;  in  which 
case  the  hunter  fires  into  the  hollow  of  bis  shoulder, 
and  lays  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

When  the  hunters  go  in  large  parties,  they  form  a 
wide  crescent  round  one  of  these  animals,  the  points 
of  which  may  be  half  a  mile  asunder.  Some  of  them 
approach  towards  the  Stag,  which  runs,  afirigbted,  ta 
the  other  side,  when  finding  them  on  that  part  ad** 
vancing,  he  immediately  rushes  back  again.  Thu3 
he  is  driven  from  side  to  side,  the  crescent  closing 
into  a  circle,  and  gradually  approaching,  till  at  length 
he  is  so  much  exhausted  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to 
stand  against  them,  but  quietly  submits  to  be  taken 
alive.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  he  has 
sufficient  strength  lefl  to  stand  at  bay;  in  which  case 
be  is  seized  from  behind,  but  seldom  in  this  cas 
before  some  one  is  wounded.  This  mode  of  bunt- 
ing  is  merely  adopted  as  a  recreation,  and  is  called 
"  the  dance  of  the  Deer*." 

We  have  a  most  animated  description  of  the  hunt- 
ing of  this  beautiful  animal  in  our  own  island  ;  a  pur* 
suit  that  reflects  disgrace  on  a  country  which  boasts 
over  the  world  its  civilization  and  humanity.  For 
the  untutored  Indian  of  America  we  may  plead  the 
want  of  knowing  better,  but  we  have  not  the  same 
apology  for  an  Englishman  and  a  Christian. 

*  Du  PraU,  256. 
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He,  ipvightly.  puis  his  faith ;  and,  rous'd  by  fear, 

Ciyn  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  lo  flight. 

Against  ih;  brcnc  be  daila,  that  way  ihe  more 

To  leave  llit  lessening  murderous  cry  behind. 

Deception  shoit  \   Ihgugh  fleeter  than  the  winds 

Blown  L.'e'  Ihft  kecn-air'd  mounlains  hy  the  north, 

He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  Ihe  glades, 

And  plung<^9  ilee[)  into  the  wildest  wood. 

If  slow,  yel  sure  adhesive  to  the  track. 

Rot  streaming,  up  behind  him  cume  again 

Th*  ill  human  route,  and  frum  the  sbady  depth 

Eipelhim,  circling  through  bis  ev'iy  shift. 

He  sweeps  'he  forest  oft ;  and  sobbing  sees 

The  glides,  mild  opening  to  the  goUlen  day  ; 

Where,  in  kind  content,  wiib  his  butting  fiiendi 

He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 

Oft  in  the  full -descending  flood  he  tries 

To  lose  the  (cenl.and  lave  hL*  burning  sides; 

Oft  seeks  the  herd  :  the  watchful  herd,  alarm'd, 

With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 

What  shall  he  do  >  His  once  so  vivid  oerTe% 

So  fall  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 

Inspire  the  course  ;  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 

Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart  i  he  stands  at  bay  ; 

And  puts  his  last,  weak  refuge  in  dcapair. 

The  big  round  tears  rundown  his  dappled  face;  ^ 

He  groans  in  anguish ;  while  the  growling  pack. 

Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair-juttmg  chest. 

And  mark  his  beauteous  chequei'd  sides  with  gore. 

The  Highland  Chiefs  of  fortrer  days  used  to  hunt 
these  animals  with  all  the  magnificence  of  Eastern 
nonarclis.  They  sometimes  assembled  four  or  five 
thousand  of  their  clan,  who  drove  the  Deer   into 
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toils,  or  to  the  station  where  the  lairds  bad  placed 
themselves:  but  as  this  was  frequently  made  only  a 
pretence  to  collect  their  vassals  for  rebellious  pur- 
poses, an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which  pro- 
hibited any  assemblages  of  this  nature*. 

Much  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  extreme  long 
life  of  the  Stag,  and  many  wonderful  stories  have 
teen  related  by  naturalists  respecting  it ;  but  there 
is  great  reason  for  supposing  that  this  animal  does 
not  often  reach  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

The  females  generally  bring  forth  only  one  young 
one  at  a  time,  and  this  about  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June.  They  take  care  to  hide  tfceir 
young  in  the  most  obscure  thickets,  for  almost  every 
creature  is  then  a  formidable  enemy:  the  Eagle,  the 
Falcon,  the  Osprey,  the  Wolf,  the  Dog,  and  all  the 
rapacious  family  of  the  Cat-kind,  are  in  continual 
employment  to  find  out  the  retreat.  But,  what 
seems  most  unnatural,  the  Stag  himself  is  a  professed 
enemy,  and  the  female  is  obliged  to  use  all  her  arts 
to  conceal  her  young  one  from  him,  as  from  the 
most  dangerous  of  her  pursuers.  At  this  season, 
therefore,  the  courage  of  the  male  seems  transferred 
to  the  female ;  she  defends  it  against  her  less  formi- 
dable opponents  by  force ;  and,  when  pursued  by  the 
hunter,  she  even  offers  herself,  to  mislead  him  from 
the  principal  object  of  her  concern  :  she  will  fly  be- 
fore the  hounds  for  many  hours,  and  will  then  re- 
turn to  her  young,  whose  life  she  has  thus  preserved 
at  the  hazard  of  her  own. 

*  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  45. 
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Tbe  flesb  of  the  Stag  is  a  palatable  food,  and  tbe 
skin  is  serviceable  fur  various  purposes.  The  Iioms, 
when  full  grown,  are  solid,  and  used  for  the  mnking 
of  knife-handles,  &c.  From  these  the  salt  of  harts- 
horn isex(racte<l. — The  greatest  known  weight  of  a 
British  Stag  n  as  three  hundred  and  fourteen  pouo<ls, 
exclusive  of  the  entrails,  head,  and  skio. 

THE    PALtOW    DBER*. 

The  Fallow  Deer  is  smaller  than  the  Stag,  of  a 
brownish  bay  colour,  whitish  beneath,  on  the  insides 
of  the  limbs,  and  beneath  the  tail.  The  horn%  which 
arepeculiar  to  the  male,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  tbe  Stag:  they  are  not  branched,  but  arc  broader 
towards  the  upper  part,  and  divided  into  processes 
down  the  outside.  A  simple  antler  rises  from  tbe 
base  of  each,  and  asimilaroneat  somedtstancc  from 
the  6rst,  In  its  general  form  the  Fallow  Deer  greatly 
resembles  the  Slag. 

These  animals  associate  in  herds,  which  Bome- 
times  divide  into  two  parties,  and  maintain  obstioale 
battles  for  the  possession  of  some  iiivouritc  part  of 
the  park  :  each  parly  has  its  leader,  which  is  always 
the  oldest  and  strcugest  of  the  flock.  They  attack 
10  regular  order  of  battle  ;  they  light  with  courage, 
md  mutually  support  each  other;  they  retire,  they 
rally,  and  seldom  give  up  after  one  defeat.  The  com- 
bat is  frequently  renewed    for  many  days  together  j 
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till^  after  several  defeats^  the  weaker  party  is  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  leave  the  conquerors  in  possession 
of  the  object  of  their  contention. 

The  Fallow  Deer  is  easily  tamed,  and  it  feeds  upon 
^  variety  of  vegetables  which  the  Stag  refuses.     The 
female  goes  with  young  eight  months,  and  produces 
one,  sometimes  two,  and  rarely  three,  at  a  rime. 
These  arrive  at  perfection  in  three  years,  and  live  to 
about  the  age  of  twenty. — When  these  animals 
drink,  they  plunge  their  noses,  like  some  horses^ 
very  deep  under  water,  and  continue  them  in  that 
situation  for  a  considerable  time ;  but,  to  obviate 
any  inconvenience,    says  that  observing  naturalist 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
l>ome,  they  can  open  two  vents,  one  at  the  inner 
comer  of  each  eye,  which  have  a  communication 
with  the  nose.     Here  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary 
provision  of  nature  worthy  of  our  attention  ;  for  it 
appears  as  if  these  creatures  would  not  be  suffocated, 
though  both  their  mouth  and  nostrils  were  stopped. 
This  curious  formation  of  the  head  may  be  of  sin* 
gular  service  to  beasts  of  chase,  by  affording  them 
free  respiration  :  and  no  doubt  these  additional  nos- 
trils are  thrown  open  when  they  are  hard  run. — To 
this  account,  which  was  addressed  in  a  letter  to  Mn 
Pennant,  that  gentleman  has  thus  replied  :  "  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  in  the  jintelope  something 
analogous  to  what  you  mention  as  so  remarkable  in 
Deer.    This  animal  also  has  a  long  slit  beneath  each 
eye,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.     On 
holding  an  orange  to  one,  the  creature  made  th^ 
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same  me  of  those  orifices  as  of  his  noslrils ;  applying 
them  to  the  fruit,  and  seeming  to  smell  it  through 
them." 
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THE  GIRAFFE  TRIBE. 

IN  this  tribe,  of  which  but  a  single  species  has  been 
hitherto  discovered,  the  horns  are  siinpie,  covered 
with  skin,  blunt  at  the  ends,  and  each  terminated  by 
a  tuft  of  black  hair.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight 
broad  and  thin  front-tccth,  the  outermost  of  which 
«n  each  side  arc  each  deeply  divided  into  two  lobes. 

This  animal,  ahhough  nearly  allied  both  to  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  tribes,  is  so  remarkable  in  its 
structure,  as,  in  an  artificial  system  at  least,  to  re- 
quire a  distinct  classificatioti. 

THE    GIRAFFE*. 

This  extremely  singular  quadruped  is  never  met 
with  io  a  wild  state  but  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
uid  even  theic  it  has  been  but  seldom  seen  by  Eu- 
ropean travelU-rs.  Its  head  hcan-  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Horse,  but  is  furnished  with 
erect  horns  (covered  with  a  hairy  skin)  about  six 
inches  long:  these  arc  blunt,  as  though  cut  off  at 
the  ends,  ;iiid  each  tufted  with  a  brush  of  coarse 
black  hairs.  The  neck  is  very  long,  ihin,  and  erect, 
and  has  on  the  ridge  a  short  erect  mane,  which  ex- 
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tends  along  the  back  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  taiL 
The  shoulders  are  very  deep,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  vulgar  error  that  the  fore-legs  are  longer  than  the 
hinder  ones,  a  circumstance  that  proves  on  examina- 
tion to  be  by  no  means  true.  When  they  stand  with 
their  head  and  neck  perfectly  erect,  many  of  the 
Giraffes  measure  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  from  the 
hoqf  to  the  end  of  the  horns.  In  their  native  wilds 
their  singular  form  gives  them,  at  a  distance,  the  ap« 
pearance  of  decayed  trees;  and  this  is  not  a  little  aided 
by  their  colour,  which  is  a  reddish  white,  marked 
with  numerous  large  rusty  spots. 

They  are  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When 
pursued,  they  trot  so  fast  that  even  a  good  horse  is 
scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  they  con- 
tinue their  course  for  a  long  time  without  requiring 
rest.  When  they  leap,  they  lift  first  the  fore-legs, 
and  then  the  hinder  ones,  in  the  manner  of  a  Horse 
whose  fore-legs  are  tied  together.  Their  general 
position,  except  when  grazing,  is  with  the  head  and 
neck  erect.  They  feed  principally  on  the  leaves  of 
trees,  and  particularly  on  those  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  Mimosa,  common  in  the  country  where  they  arc 
found,  to  which  the  extreme  length  of  their  legs  and 
neck  admirably  adapts  them.  When  they  feed  from 
the  ground,  they  arc  under  the  necessity  of  dividing 
their  fore-legs  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  prepar- 
ing to  lie  down,  they  kneel  like  the  Camel. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Giraffe 
possessed  neither  the  power  nor  the  strength  to  de* 
fend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals :  this. 
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iwci-er,  seems  tobeunroiindc);  for  M.  !c  Vailliint 
SKCrteJ,  tliat  "  by  its  kicks  it  frequently  n-caries, 
discnoragesj  and  distances  e^'cn  the  Lion.'"  The 
attlily  of  tl>e  horns  appears  to  be  hitherto  uriknoTn  ; 
this  writer  says,  that  they  are  not  used  as  w-eapons 
of  defence*. 

The  Giraffe  is  never  seen  near  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
confioing  itself  entirely  to  the  interior  recesses  of  the 
forest*,  whence  it  is  never  taken  altve  exccpi  wbc« 
Yoong.  From  divers  accoimts  that  have  been  left  (o 
us,  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  tbe  anticnts. 
Heliodorus,  the  Grt-ek  bishop  of  Sicca,  mentions  it 
particularly  in  his  time,  and  his  description  scrnu 
nwrc  original  andautlKnlic  than  those  of  most  of  the 
old  writers. 

*■  The  ambassadors  from  ihc  AxiomitfC  (he  says) 

hrooght  presents  to  Hydaspcs,   and,  among  other 

things,  there  was  an  animal  of  a  strange  and  wondcr- 

h\  species,  about  the  size  of  »  C»md,  and  marked 

Bpontbe  skin  with  fk>nd  spots.     Thu  hinder  ]>arts, 

ftoni  the  loins,  wcie  low,  like  those  of  a  Lion  ;  but 

Ihe  shoulder?^,  furt-fcec,  and  breast,    were  elevated 

iboyc  proportion  to  the  other  pnrls.     The  neck  was 

Ismail,  nnd  lengthened  out  from  ils  large  body  like 

ilhit  of  a  Swan.     The  head,  in  form,  rcstnnblcd  a 

■(^Bmel,  but  was,  in  size,  about  twice  that  of  the 

IlJbyanStruthiiim  (Ostrich),  and  it  rolled  the  eyes, 

|1>bich  h»d  a  6Im  over  them,  very  frighlfully.'^It 

i  differs  in  its  gait  from  etery  other  land  or  watt:r 
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animal,  waddling  in  a  remarkable  manner.  £acb 
leg  does  not  move  alternately ;  but  those  on  th6 
right  side  move  together,  independently  of  the  other^ 
and  those  of  the  left  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
each  side  is  alternately  elevated.  It  is  so  tractable  as 
to  be  led  by  a  small  string  fastened  to  the  head,  by 
which  the  keeper  conducts  it  as  he  pleases,  as  if  with 
the  strongest  chain.  When  this  animal  appeared,  it 
struck  the  whole  multitude  with  terror  ;  and  took  its 
name  from  the  principal  parts  of  its  body,  being  called 
by  the  people,  extempore,  Camelopardalis." 

Ferdinand,  a  Jesttit,  reports  of  one  of  these  animals^ 
that  a  man  on  horseback  can  pass  upright  under  its 
belly :  "  tarn  vastuni  animal^  ut  eques  rectus  sub  ejus 
dot' so  transire  passU  *  I" 

A  Giraffe  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  C^iro 
in  the  year  1507 ;  for  Baumgarten  says,  that "  on 
the  26th  of  October,  looking  out  at  a  window,  he 
saw  the  Ziraphus,  the  tallest  creature  that  he  cvef 
beheld.  Its  skin  was  all  over  white  and  brown,  and 
its  neck  was  almost  two  fathoms  long.  Its  head  was 
a  cubit  long,  and  its  eyes  looked  brisk  and  lively  ;  itd 
breast  was  upright,  and  its  back  low ;  it  would  eat 
bread  or  fruits,  or  any  thing  else  they  reached  to  itf  .** 

In  the  year  1 769,  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  sent  out  Some  parties  of  men  on  inland 
discoveries,  several  of  whom  were  absent  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.     One  of  these  parties  crossed 


*> 


*  Obsenrationa  on  a  Subject  of  Natural  History.  4to.   Load,  i^tj^a-rf' 
t  Baumgarten,  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyagcti,  i.  454, 
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man;  mountains  and  plains,  in  one  of  which  thev 
found  two  Giraffes,  an  old  and  a  yonng  one.  They 
were  only  able  to  seize  the  latter,  and  they  took 
considerable  care  to  convey  it  alive  to  Cape  Town, 
but  unfortunately  it  died  before  their  arrival.  It  was, 
however,  skinned,  and  the  skin  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Europe,  and  lodged  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  at  Leydcn*. 

The  flesh  of  the  young  Giraffe  is  said  to  be  good 
cftting.  The  Hottentots  hunt  the  animal  principally 
on  account  of  its  marrow,  which,  as  a  delicacy,  they 
seta  high  value  upon. 


■^  THE  ANTELOPE  TRIBE. 

THE  Antelopes  are  in  general  an  elegant  and 
sctive  tribe  of  animals,  inhabiting  mountainous 
countries,  where  they  bound  among  the  rocks  with 
so  much  lightness  and  elasticity  as  to  strike  the  spec- 
tator with  astonishment.  Some  of  them  reside  in 
the  plains  of  those  countries,  where  herds  of  two  or 
three  thousand  arc  sometimes  to  be  seen  together. 
They  browse  like  Goats,  and  frequently  feed  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  trees.  In  disposition  they  are  timid 
md  restless,  and  nature  has  bestowed  on  ihem  long 
and  tendinous  legs,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  their 
fiabits  and  manners  of  life.     These,  in  some  of  the 

•  C«pt.  Carteret,  in  Phil.  Tran.  vol.  60.  p.  17. 
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speoieSj  aro  so  slender  and  brittle  as  to  snap  mib  si 
very  trifling  blow :  the  Arabs^  taking  advantage  of 
this  circupEistapcc^  catch  them  by  throwing  at  tben^ 
sticks^  bj  which  their  legs  are  entangled  and  broken* 

The  eyes  of  the  Antelope  are  the  standard  of  pev* 
feotion  in  the  ast :  to  say  of  a  fine  woman  that  '^  abe 
has  the  eyes  of  an  Aotelppe/'  is  considered  the  highest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  her. 

Nearly  all  tl>e  species  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  globe^  and  they  are  principally  found  iu  Asia 
and  Africa.  None  have  yet  been  discovered  in. 
America ;  and  only  two^  the  Chamois  and  the  Scyy 
thian  Antelope,  in  Europe. — The  male  is  famished 
with  hollow  horns,  (seated  on  a  bony  core,)  growing 
upwards,  permanent,  and  annulated  or  wreathed^ 
In  both  sexes  there  are  eight  front -teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  no  canine  teeth  either  above  or  belowv 

Linnaeus  included  the  Arvtclopes  in  the.  Goat 
tribe,  which  they  resemble  in  their  horns,  but- they, 
are  now  properly  separated  into  an  intermediate  tribei 
betwixt  the  Goats  and  the  Deer. — In  general  their 
flesh  is  eatable,  though  in  some  species  it  has  a. 
musky  flavourv 

THE    CHAMOIS*. 

The  Chamois  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  Goat, 
is  of  a  dusky  ycllowi^^h-brown,  with  the  cheeks,  chin, 

*  Synonyms.— AntiIo|>e  rupicapra.  Zrm;^ .-— Chamois  Goat. 
Bewick. — Chamois.  Buffon*  Pcnn^'^Sbazv's  Gen.  Zool,  ii.  tak.  187-  * 
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throat  and  bdlyofsyellonS^h  whii^  Tbehomsare 
slender,  upright,  about  eight  inches  high,  and 
booked  hackwards  at  the  tips  :  their  dolour  is  Mack. 
At  the  back  part  of  the  ba*e  of  each  horn  there  is 
I  to  be  a  tolerably  large  orifice  in  the  skin,  the 
tire  and  use  of  nhirh  do  not  yet  seem  to  be 
deariy  understood.  The  hair  is  rather  Jong ;  and 
the  tail   short  and  of  a  blackish  colour.     The  eyes 

:  round,  pparkhng,  and  full  of  animation. 
►  These  animals  are  found  in  flocks  of  from  four  to 
hty,  and  even  a  hundred,  dispersed  upon  the 
ftgs  of  the  mountains.  They  do  not  feed  indiscri- 
lately,  but  only  on  the  most  delicate  herbage  they 
i6nd. 
■  Their  sight  is  very  penetrating,  and  their  senses 
ismelliDg  and  hearing  remarkably  acute.  When 
e  wind  blon'^  in  a  proper  direction,  they  are  said  to 
\  able  to  scent  a  man  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  of' 
upwards, — Their  voice  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
ahoarse  Domestic  Gon!  :  by  mMt>s  of  this,  they  are 
cillcd  together.  When  alarmed  they  itdopt  a  difle-- 
rent  noise,  and  advertise  each  other  by  a  kind  of 
whistle.  This  the  animal  on  w"atch  continues  as-long 
I  he  can  blow  withom  taking  breath  ;  it  is  at  firsf 
ifcarp,  but  flattens  towards  the  conclusion,  lictheit 
"flftps  lor  a  moment,  looks  roimd  on  all  sides,  and- 
Vgins  Mhi:-lling  afresh,  which  he  continues'  from 
^^liinc  to  lime.  This  is  donor  v.ith  snchforte  that  tho 
^HtOckN  and  Ibrrsts  re-ceho  tfie  sound.  Hi»  agitation' 
^^^extrente.  He  strikes  the  earth  with  his  feet,  lie 
I!       leaps  upon  the  highest  atones  he  can  find,  again 
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looks  round,  leaps  from  one  place  to  another,  and, 
when  he  discovers  any  thing  seriously  alarming, 
flies  ofF.  This  whistling  is  performed  through  the 
nostrils,  and  consists  of  a  strong  blowing,  similar  to 
the  sound  which  a  man  may  make  by  fixing  his 
tongue  to  the  palate,  with  his  teeth  nearly  shut,  his 
lips  open  and  somewhat  extended,  and  blowing  long, 
and  with  great  force. 

The  Chamois  scramble  among  the  inaccessible 
rocks  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  with  great  agility. 
They  neither  ascend  nor  descend  perpendicularly, 
but  always  in  an  oblique  direction.  When  de- 
scending, in  particular,  they  will  throw  themselves 
down  across  a  rock,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  without 
having  a  single  prop  to  support  their  feet.  In  de- 
scending, they  strike  their  feet  three  or  four  times 
against  the  rock,  till  they  arrive  at  a  proper  resting- 
place  below.  The  spring  of  their  tendons  is  so 
great,  that,  when  leaping  about  among  the  precipices, 
tjnc  would  alniost  imagine  that  they  i}osscsscd  wings 
instead  of  limbs. 

They  are  hunted  during  the  winter  for  their  skins, 
which  are  very  useful  in  manufactures;  and  for  the 
flesh,  which  is  good  eating.  Their  ch«ii:C  is  a  labori- 
ous employment,  since  much  care  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  near  them.  They  are  shot  with  rifle- 
barrelled  guns.  They  generally  produce  two young- 
uncs  at  a  birth  ;  and  arc  said  to  be  long-lived. 
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The  height  of  the  Nyl-ghau  is  somewhat  more 
than  lour  feet  at  the  shoulJer.  The  male  is  of  a 
<lark  gray  colour,  and  furnished  with  short  bluot 
homs  that  bend  a  little  forward.  There  are  white 
spots  on  the  neck,  between  the  fore-legs,  on  each 
side  behind  the  shoulder  joints,  and  on  each  fbre- 
fbol.  The  female,  which  is  destitute  of  horns,  is  of 
a  pale  brovvn  colour,  with  tu-o  white  and  three  black 
bars  on  the  fore-part  of  each  fool,  immcdiaiei)'  above 
Ibe  hoofs.  On  the  neck  and  part  of  the  back  of  each 
\g  B  short  mane  ;  and  the  fore-part  of  the  throat  bas 
a  long  tuft  of  black  hairs.  The  tail  is  long,  and 
tufted  at  the  end. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  we  have  an 
iccorate  account  of  this  animal  by  Dr.  Hunter.  He 
says  **  that  ;'!tbough  the  Nyl-ghau  is  usually  reported 
10  be  exceedingly  vicious,  yet  the  one  he  had  the 
ore  of  was  very  gentle.  It  seemed  pleased  with 
■aery  kind  of  familiarity,  ahvay^^  licked  the  band 
'bicb  cither  titrokcd  it  or  g.ivc  it  bread,  and  never 

ice  attempted  to  use  its  homs  offensively.  It  seem- 
ed to  have  much  dependence  on  the  organs  of  smell, 
and  snuffed  keenly,  and  with  considerable  noise, 
whenever  any  person  came  within  sight.  It  did  the 
■amc  H  hen  any  food  or  drink  was  bronglil  to  it ;  and 

•  STNONyMf. — Anlilope  picla.  Unit. — White -fooled  Aattlopr. 
Pfxn- — Xyt-gbau,  which,  in  Pcnial),  iignilics  a  blue  Cow  OtBoll. 
— Nil-gjot.  Buf.^Sti-ut  Gen.  Zsol.u.  tai.  189.— fl«;-.  Qvad. 
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was  SO  easily  offended  with  an  uneommon  smeH, 
or  was  so  cautious,  that  it  would  not  taste  bread  that 
was  offered  with  a  hand  that  bad  touched  oil  of  tur- 
pentine  or  spirits. 

^^  Its  manner  of  fighting  was  very  particular. 
This  was  observed  at  Lord  Ciive*s»  where  tvi'o  oiales 
were  put  into  a  little  inclosure;  and  it  was  thus 
related  by  his  lordship  : — while  they  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other  they  prepared  for 
the  attack  by  falling  down  upon  their  fore-knees,  and 
when  they  were  come  within  some  yards  they  made 
t  spring,  and  darted  against  each  other.** 

At  the  time  that  two  of  them  were  in  his  stable. 
Dr.  Hunter  observed  this  particularity,  that  when- 
ever any  attempt  was  made  on  them  they  imme- 
diately fell  down  upon  their  fore-knees ;  and  some- 
times they  would  do  so  when  he  came  before  them : 
but  as  they  never  darted,  he  so  little  supposed  this 
to  be  a  hostile  jx)?ture,  that  he  rather  supposed  it  ex- 
pressive of  a  timid  or  obsequious  humility. 

The  intrepidity  and  force  with  which  they  dart 
against  any  object  may  be  conceived  from  an  anec- 
dote that  has  been  related  of  the  finest  and  largest 
of  these  animals  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Eng- 
land. A  poor  labouring  man,  without  knowing 
that  the  animal  was  near  him,  and  therefore  neither 
meaning  to  oflend,  nor  suspecting  the  danger,  came 
up  to  the  outside  of  the  pales  of  the  inclosure  where 
it  was  kept :  the  Nyl-ghau,  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning,  darted  against  the  wood-work  with  such 
violence  that  he  shattered  it  to  pieces,  and  broke  oQ* 
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one  of  his  borns  close  to  the  root.  This  vtolidrae 
WIS  supfXKed  to  occasion  his  deatb,  n  tiicfa  happeti^tf 
nM  hmg  after.  From  this  it  appears,  that  at  certain 
fiemnn  the  nnimM  is  viciuus  and  6ercc,  however 
gentle  it  may  be  at  other  time.':. 

The  fir^t  of  this  species  thai  were  broaght  into 
England  uvre  a  male  an  j  femnle,  sent  frcm  Bombay 
IS  A  present  to  Lord  CVivc  in  1767.  Tbey  bred 
ever)'  }*car.  AfiErwards  two  others  were  sent  over 
imd  pnTBented  to  ibe  Queen  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  Tbcse 
were  the  two  above  described. 

They  arc  uticomi»on  in  all  (he  parts  of  India  where 
we  have  «etlleinents,  those  that  arc  found  there  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  thedif.lant  interior  parts  of  the 
countrj'. — Bernier  mentions  them  in  his  Travels  from 
Delhi  to  the  province  of  Cacbemire.  He  describes 
(he  emperor's  amusement  of  hunting  thein,  and  soys 
ihtit  sometimes  great  numbers  of  them  are  killed ; 
which  proves  them  to  be  in  sufficient  plenty  about 
I  heir  native  habitations.  lo  several  parts  of  the  East 
Ibcy  are  looked  upon  as  royal  game,  and  are  only 
hunted  by  the  princes*. 

THE    SCVTHIAN    AKTELOPEf, 

The  Scythian  Antelope  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Fallow  Deer,  and  of  a  gray  yellowish  colour.  The 
boms  are  annuliited,  about  a  foot  long,  and  bent  in 

•  Phil.  Tr»n.  vol.  61.  p.  i;o.— Bemiet*  Travel*.— Penn.  OntL 
Tol.  ii.  p.  342. 

f  SisoMvus. — Antilope  Siigs,  Zinn.— ^liga.  Buffm,  Shaw. 
^•icyMtita  Antclop«.   ftttn. 
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the  form  of  a  lyre.  The  head  is  somewhat  large^ 
^nd  the  neck  slender.  The  tail  is  about  four  inches 
long ;  naked  below,  clothed  above  with  upright 
Ijairs,  and  ending  in  a  f  uft.  The  females  are  with- 
out horns. 

Tbf^e  animals  are  found  in  several  of  the  dreary 
open  deserts  of  the  Continent,  about  Mount  Caur 
pasus^th^  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Siberia.  They  chiefly 
conHne  themselves  to  countries  where  there  are  salt* 
§pripgs;  for  on  the  plants  that  grow  near  them^  and 
on  salt^  they  principally  feed.  While  feeding  they 
frequently  walk  backwards,  and  pluck  the  grass  on 
each  side.  They  are  migratory,  collecting  in  autumn 
in  flocks,  which  consist  of  some  thousands^  and  ro. 
tiring  into  the  southern  deserl$.  In  spring  they  di* 
yide  again  into  little  flocks.,  and  return  to  the  north. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  whole  flock  lies  down  to 
rest  all  at  the  same  time,  but  some  are  always  sta- 
tioned on  watch.  When  these  are  tired  they  give 
a  kind  of  notice  to  such  as  have  taken  their  rest, 
who  ipstaiitly  rise,  ancl,  as  it  were,  relieve  the  senti- 
nels of  the  preceding  hours.  By  this  mean?  they 
often  preserve  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Wolves,  and  the  insidious  stratagems  of  the  hunters. 
They  are  so  swift  that  they  are  able  for  a  while  to 
outrun  the  fleetest  Horse  or  Greyhound ;  yet  such 
i,s  their  extreme  timidity,  and  shortness  of  breath, 
that  they  arc  very  soon  taken.  If  they  are  but  bit- 
ten by  a  I'og  they  instantly  fall  down,  and  will  not 
ngain  atteUipt  to  rise.  In  running  they  seem  to  in- 
cline on  one  side;  and  their  fleetness  is  for  a  short 
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>sstotii^ing  that  tbeir  feet  appear  s 

the  ground.     In  consequence  of  the  heat  of 

c  sun,  and  Ihc  reflection  of  its  rays  from  ibc  sandy 

s  which  they  frequent,  Ihey  become  in  snmmer 

most  blind;  which  is  another  cause  of  ibeir  destrnc- 

In    a  wild  stnte  they  seem  to  have  no  voice, 

tut  when  brought  up  tame  the  young  emit  a  sort  of 

bleating,  like  Sheep. 

The  females  bring  forth  only  one  young-one  at  > 
time,  and  this  in  the  month  of  May.  Tbc  young  an 
easily  domesticated  :  but  the  old  ones,  when  taken, 
arc  so  wild  and  timid  as  to  refuse  food  entirely. — 
The  flesh  of  these  Antelopes  is  sometimes  calen,  bat 
ils  taste  is  to  most  people  very  rank  ami  disagreeable. 
The  horns  and  skins  are  of  considerable  ux  in  a 
Tial  view'. 


THE  GOAT  TRIBE. 

THE  animals  of  the  Goat  kind  live  priocipally  in 
i^tired  mountainous  situations,  and  have  a  rank  and 
nnplcawnt  smeii,  especially  the  males.  Allbough 
^cTj'  timid  nnd  shy  while  they  continue  in  a  wild 
laic,  they  arc  easily  rendered  domestic,  and  even 
fimiiiar.  They  differ  from  Sheep,  not  only  in  the 
<'iect  position  of  llicir  hom«,  but  also,  when  Ihey  figbt, 
in  rising  on  their  hind-tegs,  and  turning  the  head  on 
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one  «i<ie  toi»trike ;  for  the  Rams  run  full  tik  ^  each 
other,  with  their  beads  down. 

The  horns  are  hollow^  rough,  and  tompressed : 
they  rise  somewhat  erect  from  the  top  of  the  hwd» 
and  bend  backwards.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are 
eight  front*teeth,  and  in  the  upper  none ;  and  no 
canine-teeth  in  ekber*     The  chin  is  bearded* 

THE    COMMON    GOAT*. 

The  Goat  is  found  in  a  domestic  state  in  ifi6s\  parts 
of  the  globe,  being  able  to  bear,  without  inC6nveni^ 
ence,  the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold;  It  is  a 
lively,  playful  animal,  and  easily  familiarized,  ht\hg 
sensible  of  caresses,  and  capable  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  attachment.  His  disposition,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely inconstant,  which  is  marked  by  the  irregula* 
rity  of  all  his  actions :  he  walks,  stops  short,  runs, 
leapSj  approaches  or  retires,  shows  or  conceals  hira- 
ejclf,  or  flics  off  as  if  actuated  by  mere  caprice,  and 
without  any  other  cause  than  what  arises  from  the 
eccentric  vivacity  of  his  temper.  In  some  instances 
these  animals,  from  their  extreme  familiarity,  have  be- 
come troublesome.—*^  In  the  year  1698  (says  the 
Comte  de  Buffon)  an  English  vessel  having  put  into 
harbour  at  the  island  o(  Bonavista,  two  negroes  went 
on  board,  and  oflTered  the  captain  as  many  goats  as 
be  chose  to  carry  away.    He  expressed  his  surprise 


^  Stnonyms.^— Clpra  Hlreus.  Untu — Bouc  et  Chevre.  Bufj^^ 
Pomeiiie  Oo^.    Faa.-^Sbinfs  Oat.  ZooL  u,  tai.  j^g.^giw. 
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at  tti'w  offer;  when  *!»e  negroes  iiifornied  him  thai 
Uvere  were  only  twelve  perscms  on  ibc  island,  and  that 
the  goats  aiollijdied  so  fast  as  lobcca:iie  cxcecUii^Iy 
Iroulilcscxne;  for,  instead  oJ*  betng  difficak  to  catch, 
Ibey  fotloivtd  t^em  about  will)  nn  unpleasant  degree 
of  obstinacy,  like  other  domeslic  animals," 

Gouts  love  to  feed  on  the  tops  of  hiilo,  and  prefer 
the  very  devntcd  and  rugged  parts  of  mountains, 
finding  sirfficient  nourishment  in  the  most  heathy 
and  barren  grounds.  They  arc  so  actire  as  to  leap 
with  ease,  and  the  utmost  security,  among  the  most 
dreadful  precipices;  and  even  when  two  of  tiiem  arc 
ycA^ed  together,  they  will,  as  it  were  by  mutual  con- 
sent, take  the  most  dangerous  leaps  together,  and 
escrt  their  efforts  in  such  perfect  unison  as  generally 
to  accomplish  these  unhurt. 

In  mountainous  countries  tticy  render  conside- 
rable service  to  mankind,  the  flesh  of  the  old  ones 
being  salted  as  winter  provision,  and  the  milk  being 
used  in  mnny  places  for  the  making  of  cheese.  The 
(iesb  of  tlic  Kid  is  highly  palatable,  being  equal  io 
flavour  to  the  most  delicate  luinb.  The  animnls  re- 
quire but  little  c^rc  or  attention,  easily  providing  for 
themselves  projier  and  sufficient  food. 

M.  Sonnini,  in  his  edition  of  Buffo n'ts  Natural 
History,  has  given  ub  a  curious  instance  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  Goat  will  permit  itstlf  to  be 
sucked  by  animals  of  a  different  kind  and  far  larger 
&ize  than  itself.  He  assures  us  that  he  saw,  in  the 
year  1780,  a  Foal  that  had  lost  its  mother  thus 
nourished  by  s  Goat,  which  was  placed  on  a  barrel 
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in  order  that  the  Foal  might  suck  with  greater  con- 
venience. The  Foal  followed  its  nurse  to  pasture, 
as  it  would  have  done  its  parent,  and  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  care  by  the  Goat,  which  always 
called  it  back  by  her  Ueatings  when  it  wandered  to 
any  distance  from  her. 

Goats  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  South  Guinea, 
and  some  of  the  negroes  there  have  an  odd  notion 
that  their  strong.and  offensive  smell  was  given  them 
as  a  punishment  for  having  requested  of  a  certain 
female  deity  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  anoint 
themselves  with  a  kind  of  aromatic  ointment  which 
she  used  herself.  Offended  at  the  request,  they  say, 
she  took  a  box  of  a  most  nauseous  compound,  and 
rubbed  their  bodies  with  it;  which  had  so  powerful 
an  effect,  as  to  cause  their  unpleasant  smell  to  con* 
tinue  ever  afterwards*. 

THE    IBExf. 

The  male  Ibex  is  larger  than  the  tame  Goat,  but 
resembles  it  much  in  appearance.  The  head,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  is  small.  The  eyes  are  large, 
round,  and  brilliant.  The  horns  are  large,  weigh- 
ing  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds,  and 
measuring  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length :  they 
arc  flatted  before,  round  behind,  and  divided  by  se- 


*  Barbot,  ▼.  aij. 
'\  St N ON T MS. — Capra  Ibex.     Linn. — Bouquetin,  Bouc-estain, 
«t  Bouc-8tein.   Buff. — Rock  Goat,  or  Wild  Goat.  Smellie. — Stein 
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TcraS  transverse  ridges ;  are  bent  backwards,  and  of 
a  dosky  brown  colour.  The  beard  is  long,  the  legs 
slender,  and  the  body  short,  thick,  and  strong.  The 
tail  Ui  short,  and  naked  beneath.  The  hair  is  long, 
aad  of  a  brownish  or  ash-colour,  with  a  streak  of 
black  running  along  the  back.  The  belly  and  thighs 
are  of  a  delicate  lawn-colour. — The  female  is  about  a 
third  icss  than  the  male,  and  not  so  corpulent.  Her 
colour  is  less  tawny,  and  her  horns  not  above  eight 
inches  long. 

These  auimals  assemble  in  flocks  consisting  of 
sometimes  ten  or  fifteen,  but  generally  of  smaller 
Qumbers.  They  feed  during  the  night  in  the  highest 
woods ;  but  at  sun-rise  they  quit  the  woods,  and 
ascead  the  mountains,  feeding  in  their  progress,  till 
tbey  have  reached  the  most  considerable  heights. 
They  are  generally  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains which  fiicc  the  cast  or  south,  and  lie  down  ia 
the  highest  places  and  hottest  exposures ;  but  when 
the  sun  is  declining  they  again  begin  to  feed  and 
to  descend  towards  the  woods  ;  whither  they  also 
retire  when  it  is  likely  to  snow,  and  where  they  al- 
ways pass  the  winter. 

The  males  that  arc  six  years  old  and  upwards 
haunt  more  elevated  places  than  the  fem.-iles  and 
youngPT  animals,  and  as  they  advance  in  age  they 
become  more  inclined  to  solitude.  They  also  be 
come  gradually  hardened  against  the  elfects  of  ex-, 
treme  cold,  and  frequently  live  entirely  alone. 

The  season  for  hunting  the  IbcK  is  during  the. 
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montiis  of  Augurt  and  September,  when  they  are 
usually  in  good  condition.  None  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  niountainff  engage  rn  tbis  chase  ;-  for  liE 
sot  only  requires  a  head  that  c^n  bear  to  look  dowtf 
ftorn  the  most  tremendous  heights  without  terror^ 
address,  and  sure-footedncss  in  the  most  difficultrandl 
d&ngerous  passes,  but  also  much  strength^  vigoof,- 
and  activity.— -T wo  or  thi^e  hunters  umaflly  sBSb^ 
ciate  in  the  perilous  occupation  :  they  are  artned' 
with  rifle-barrelled  guns,  and  furnished  with  small^ 
bags  of  provisions ;  they  erect  a  miserable  hut  of  turf 
among  the  heights,  where,  without  fire  or  covering; 
they  pass  the  night ;  and,  on  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  not  unficquenlly  find  the  entrance  blocked 
up  with  snow  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Sometimes^ 
in  pursuit  of  this  animal,  being  overtaken  by  dark^ 
ness,  amid  cragiy  and  precipices,  they  are  obliged  to 
pass  the  whole  night  standing,  and  embraced  toge* 
ther,  in  order  to  support  each  other,  and  to  prevent 
themselves  from  sleeping. 

As  the  animals  ascend  into  the  higher  regions  very- 
early  in  the  morning,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  the 
heights  before  them,  olhcnvise  they  scent  the  hun^ 
ters,  and  betake  themseivcs  lo  flight.  It  would  (hen 
be  in  vain  to  follow  thcin;  for,  wlien  once  they  begin 
to  escape,  they  never  stop  till  they  are  entirely  out  oF 
danger,  and  will  even  sometimes  run  for  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  before  they  rest. 

Being  very  strong,  when  they  arc  close  pressed 
they  sometimes  turn  upon  the  incautioitG  huntsmauj 
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2nd  tumble  him  down  the  precipices,  unless  ho  has 
time  to  lie  dawn,  and  let  tlie  animal  pa^s  over  lum*. 
It  is  said  also,  that  when  they  cannot  otherwise  avoid 
tbc  hunter,  they  will  sometimes  throw  themsefves 
1  the  steepest  precipices,  and  fall  on  theip  bornil 
%  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  unhurt.  Certain  it  i», 
Ut  they  are  ol'ten  found  with  ooly  one  honi,  the- 
other  being  probably  broken  off  in  some  fall.  It  m 
weo  pretended,  that,  to  get  out  ol"  the  reach  of  hunts- 
men, they  will  hang  by  their  horns  over  the  precipices, 
by  a  projecting  tree,  and  remain  suspended  till  the 
danger  is  ovcrj-. 
The  Ibex  will  mount  a  perpendicular  rock  of  fif- 
_tam  feet  at  three  leaps,  or  rather  at  three  successive 
lUiKbfOf  6vc  feet  each.  •  ll  does  not  seem  as  if  he 
1  any  footing  on  the  rock,  appearing  to  touch 
|t  merdy  to  be  repelled,  like  an  clastic  substance 
dking  against  a  hard  body.  He  is  not  supposed  to 
?  more  than  three  successive  leaps  in  this  man- 
ner, ll  be  is  between  two  rocks  which  are  neareaeh 
r^^other,  and  he  wants  to  rench  the  top,  he  leaps  from 
^Httii  fide  ol'  one  rock  to  that  of  the  other  ailenialely, 
^HUJiehas  attained  the  summit.  The  fure-legs  being 
^Hpnsidcrably  shorter  than  the  hinder  ones,  enables 
^^Mcse  animals  to  a::ccnd  with  much  more  ensc  than 
^Hpidescend:  and  on  lhi»  account  it  it;  that  nothing- 
^Hpt  the  8evere.-it  weather  will  induce  them  to  go  down 
^^Ua  the  valleys. 
I  Their  voice  is  a  short  sharp  whistle,  not  unlike 
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that  of  the  Chamois,  but  of  less  continuance  !  some« 
times  they  make  a  kind  of  sn^rt,  by  breathing  hard 
through  the  nostrils,  and  when  young  they  bleat. 

The  female,  in  general,  brings  forth  only  one 
young-one  at  a  time.  Towards  this  she  exhibits  great 
attachment,  and  will  defend  it  even  against  the  attacks 
of  Wolves  and  Eagles.  She  sometimes  takes  refuge 
in  a  cavern,  where,  presenting  her  head  at  the  en- 
trance, she  opposes  the  strongest  enemy  with  great* 
perseverance. 


THE  SHEEP  TRIBE. 

FEW  animals  render  greater  or  more  essential 
services  to  mankind  than -the  Sheep.  They  supply 
us  both  with  food  and  clothing  ;  and  the  wool  alone 
of  the  common  Sheep  affords  in  some  countries  an 
astonishing  source  of  industry  and  wealth.  They 
are  all  harmless  animals,  and,  in  general,  exceedingly 
shy  and  timid.  Both  in  running  and  leaping  they< 
exhibit  much  less  activity  than  the  Goats.  They  col- 
lect, in  a  wild  state,  into  small  flocks ;  and,  though 
they  do  not  altogether  avoid  the  mountains,  gene- 
rally prefer  dry  open  plains.  They  fight  by  butting 
against  each  other  with  their  horns,  and  threaten  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  their  feet.  The  fe- 
male goes  with  young  about  live  months,  and  usually 
produces  one,  sometimes  two,  and  rarely  three,  at  a 
birth. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  but  tivo  different  spe- 
cies of  Sheep ;  but  of  the  common  Sheep  there  are 
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ncr  than  ten  or  twelve  very  distinct  varieties.— 
1  horns  are  hollow,  wrinkled  and  perennial,  bent 
backwards  and  outwards  into  a  circular  or  spiral  form, 

(enerally  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  lower  jaw 
B  eight  front-tcelhi  there  are  none  in  the  tipiicr 
p,  nor  any  canine  teeth  in  either. 
T 
temi 
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These  highly  useful  animals  are  found  in  very  few 

l^untries  except  in  Europe  and  some  of  the  more 

*■  temperate  parts  of  Asia.    They  arc  singularly  inoffcn- 

sife,and  harmless  even  to  a  proverb.  When  enslaved 

W  Man,  they  tremble  at  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd 

IorhisDog;  but,  on  the  extensive  mountains  where 
tiwy  range  almost  without  conlrol,  and  where  lliey 
Seldom  depend  on  the  aid  of  the  shepherd, , they  as- 
lune  a  very  different  mode  of  conduct,  tn  thcR* 
iliutions  a  Ram  or  a  Wedder  will  boldly  attack  a 
fingle  Dog,  andoflcn  come  oft"  victorious  ;  but,  when 
tlie  danger  is  more  alarming,  they  have  recourse  to 
'he  collected  strength  of  Ihe  whole  flock.  On  t^iich 
occasions  they  draw  up  into  a  complete  boily,  placing 
llic  females  and  young  in  the  centre,  whilst  ihe  males 
lake  the  (bremost  nmks,  keeping  close  by  each  other. 
Thus  an  armed  front  is  presented  on  all  quarlcrs, 
that  cannot  easily  be  nllacked  without  danger  of  dc- 
'iructiou  to  ihe  assailant-.  In  this  manner  ihev 
wait  with  firmness  the  approach  of  ihe  enemy  :  nor 

'  Sij(OHirM8.—Ovis  Aries.    iJnn^Pitbiitl  Uglier.     Buf.~ 
iti>*nd  Cotninon  Shtep.     Pemi. 
^OL.    II.  F 
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Sod  tFieir  courage  fail  them  in  the  monienl  uf  attaalj^| 
for,  when  the  aggressor  advances  within  a  tew  yai^^l 
oT  the  line,  the  Rams  d<irt  upon  iiim  with  sudi  Iti^H 
pctuoMty  as  to  lay  him  dead  at  their  feet,  unless  he 
judiciously  save  liimscif  by  timely  flight.     Against 
the  attacks  of  single  Dogs,  or  Foxes,when  in  this  si- 
tuation, they  are  perfectly  secure. — A  single  Ram, 
regardless  of  danger,  will  ofcen  engage  a  Bull  ;  and, 
his  forehead  being  much  harder  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  he  seldom  fails  to  conquer ;  for  the  Bail, 
by  lowering  his  head,  receives  the  stroke  of  the  Ram 
between  his  eyes,  which  usually  brings  him  to  the 
ground. 

The  Sheep,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales, 
where  the  liberty  they  enjoy  is  So  great  as  to  render 
them  very  wild,  do  not  always  collect  into  large 
fiockfi,  but  sometimes  graze  in  parties  of  from  eight 
to  A  dozen,  of  which  one  is  stationed  at  a  distance 
from  the  rest,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger. When  the  sentinel  observes  any  one  advan- 
cing, at  tlie  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
lie  turns  bis  face  to  tlie  enemy,  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  u(X)n  I)is  motions,  allowing  him  to  approach  £^ 
near  as  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards ;  but,  when  the 
«us^>ected  foe  manifests  a  design  of  coming  nearer, 
the  watchful  gnard  alarms  his  comrades  by  a  loud 
bl>s  or  whistle,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  when  the 
whole  party  instantly  scour  away  with  great  agility, 
aUvajR  seking  the  fleepcst  and  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  rhe  mountains. 

It  is  very  singiij-ir  that  in  the  Urjiins  roond  Knill 
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in  the  island  of  Mainland,  one  of  Ihe  Orkneys, 

aoy  person  about  the  lambing-t'ime  enters  with  a 

■,  or  even  without,  (he  Ewes  suddenly  take  fright, 

through  the  influence  of  fear,  it  is  imagined, 

lanlly  drop  tlown  dead,  as  though  their  brain  lind 

n  |tierred  with  a  maskcl-bali.     Those  that  die  in 

manlier  are  commonly  said  to  have  two,  and 

letimcs  three  Iambs  within  them*. 

\o  country  produces  finer  Sheep  than  Great  Bri- 

;  and  their  ficcces  are  large,  and  well  adapted  to 

various  purposes  of  clothing.      Of  these,  the 

p  that  are  bred  in  Lincolnshire  and  Ihe  northern 

are  m(»t  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  the 

ilily  of  wool    whinh  they  bear.     In  other  parts 

'and  tlicy  are  generally  smaller,  and   in  the 

nlflidous  districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland  they 

small. 

ides  the  fleece,  there  is  scarcely  any   part  of 

animal  but  what  is  ii^ful    to  mankind.     The 

a  delicate  and  wholesome  food.     The  skin, 

issed,  forms  different  parts  of  our  a|)pnrel ;  and  is 

icd  for  the  covers  of  books.     The  entrails,  properly 

iparcd   and  twisted,  serve  for  strings  to  various 

;ical   instruments.     The  bones,   calcined,  form 

tterials   for  tests   for  the    refiner.     The  milk  is 

thicker  than  that  of  Coiv=!,  and  consequently  yields 

a  greater  quanlity  of  butler  and  cheese  ;  and  in  some 

p'aces  it  is  even  so  rich,  as  not  to  produce  the  cheese 


*  StBtiitifal  Account  oE  Scotbnil- 
F   1 
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without  a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the 
whey*. 

The  fleeces  of  the  !5heep  above  Cairo  are  very  thick 
and  long.  The  skins  are  used  by  most  of  tbe  £gyp* 
tians  for  beds,  since^  besides  their  being  very  soft,  it 
is  said  that  in  sleeping  on  them  persons  are  socured 
from  the  stings  of  Scorpions,  which  never  venture 
upon  wool  lest  they  should  be  entangled  in  it«  These 
fleeces  are  (as  at  present  is  done  in  some  parts  of 
England)  taken  off*  entire;  and  one  of  them,  long  and 
broad  enough  to  serve  a  man  as  a  mattress,  was  sold 
as  high  as  twenty  shillings  sterling,  whilst  the  whole 
animal  a1ive,and  without  its  fleece, only  brought  about 
six  shillingsf  • 

The  disposition  and  actions  of  these  useful  crea- 
tures, while  washing  and  shearing,  Thonnson  bas 
beautifully  described : 

Urg  d  to  tlie  giddy  brink,  much  Is  tbe  toil, 
Tbe  clamour  much  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
E  c  the  soft,  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  Ihcir  woolly  sides— 

Then,  as  they  spread 

Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  suony  ray. 
Inly  distuib'd,  and  wond'ting  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  mean?,  their  loud  complaints 
Tbe  country  fill  -,  and  toss'd  from  rock  to  rock| 
Incessant  bleatings  run  atound  the  hills. 
^  At  last  of  »nowy  white,  tbe  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  tbe  wattled  pen  innumeious  pressM, 
Head  above  bead  ;  and  rang'd  in  lusty  rows 
Tbe  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  tbe  sounding  sbearf . 


*  Penn.  Brt.  ^ool.  i.  33.  f  Sonninii  iii.  251. 
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Btholili  where  bound,  and  of  iis  robe  bercfi, 
J}f  neoly  man,  Uiat  all^icpending  loid. 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  liti  ! 
Wbit  softness  in  bit  mclanchnly  face, 
Whit  dumb  compUiniftg  lanaccncc  ajipcant 

L  There  arc  in  the  voices  of  all  aniin  ils  iniiumera- 

Be  tones,  perfect!}'  undcrslood  by  each  otlicr,   and 

mtirely    beyond  our  powers  of  discriminiition.     it 

iboiild  seem  somewhat  remarltable  that  the  Ewe  can 

rilways  distinguish  her  own  Lamb,  and  tlic  Lamb  its 

mother,  even  in  the  largest  flocks;  and  at  the  time 

I  i)f  shearing,  when  the  Ewes  are  shut  ap  in  a  pen  from 

I  file  Lambs,  and  turned  loose  one  by  one  as  ihcy  are 

,  it  is  pleasing  to  sec  the  meeting  between  each 

bother  and  her  young-one.     The  Ewe  immediately 

fats  to  call  her  Lamb,  whieh  inslantly  obeys  the 

Veil-known  voice,  and,  returning  the  bleat,  eomes 

(kipping  to  its  dam.     At  first  it  is  starllcd  by  lit r 

new  appearance,  and  approaches  her  with  some  de- 

grrc  of  fear,  till  it  has  corrected  the  sense  of  sight 

liy  tho?e  of  smelling  and  hearing. 

Various  sorts  of  insects  infest  the  Sheep,  but  that 
nhicli  is  the  most  teasing  to  them  h  a  species  of 
Gadfly*,  that  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  inner  margins 
\)f  ihcir  nostrils,  occasioiiing  them  to  shake  llieir 
heads  violently,  and  thrust  their  noses  into  ihc  dual 
or  grave!.  The  Larvfe,  or  Grubs,  when  hatched, 
crawl  up  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  and,  when  full  fed 
md  ready  to  undergo  their  change,  arc  again  dis- 

*  Oestrus  Oois  of  Linnxus.  See  an  account  of  thi*  hij^ct  in 
ihe  ibirJ  *olume  uf  the  ptesenl  worl^. 
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charged  through  the  nostrils.  The  French  shepherds 
make  a  common  practice  of  easing  the  Sheep  by 
trepanning  them,  and  faking  out  the  maggot :  this 
is  sometimes  practised  in  England,  but  not  always 
w  ith  success.  Sheep  have,  besides  this,  a  kind  of 
tick  amongst  their  wool*,  and  arq  subject  to  worms 
in  the  livcrf. 

T'ie  Icelandic  Sbeef\. 

The  Icelandic  or  many?horned  Sheep  differ  (ron( 
ours  in  several  particulars.  They  have  straight|  up^ 
right  ears,  a  small  tail,  and  sometimes  four  or  five 
horns.  In  a  few  instances  they  are  kq>t  m  stsble* 
during  winter ;  but  by  far  the  majority  of  them  lur^ 
left  to  seek  their  own  food  in  the  Qp$«  plains*  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  scQryy?gras3$y  which 
renders  them  excessively  fat. 

In  stormy  weather  they  hide  themselves  in  caves 
from  the  fury  of  the  elements  ;  but  when  these  re^ 
trcacs  are  not  to  ^e  found,  they  collect  together  du- 
ring the  he^vy  falls  of  snow,  and  place  their  heads 
near  eaph  other,  with  thcjr  mu2^Ies  bent  downwards 
towards  the  ground.  This  not  only  prevents  their 
being  so  easily  buried  under  the  snpWy  but  rendeni 
them  much  easier  to  be'discoyered  by  the  owoqr. 
In  this  situation  they  will  ^metimes  remain  several 
days  ;  and  there  have  been  mapy.  instances  of  hunger 
— — — — — — — ■  ■  -'  ^ 

*  Acarus  RiJuvius  of  Liniuiput.     f  Fascials  bepatica  of  LinnBut. 
X  Synonyms.— Qvis  Aries  Polycerata.     lAnn. — ^Many-liorQcd 
Sbccpf  4nd  Icelandic  Sbcep.     Penn, — Biw.  Quad.f^  6,2. 
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forcing  them  to  gnsw  each  other's  woo),  which, 
forming  into  hard  balls  in  their  t^tomachs,  oflen  de- 
stroys ibem.  AAer  ibe  storm  has  craved  ihey  art', 
J^owever,  geneniliy  foiight  for  and  disengaged. 
-.  A  good  Icelandic  Shec[>  will  yield  from  two  to  sk 
quirts  of  milk  »  day  :  aod  of  this  the  inhabitants 
make  butler  and  cheese :  but  the  priocipal  pn>6t 
ariung  Trom  tbem  it  in  ihe  wool,  which  is  not  »horn. 
but  remains  on  till  the  end  ol'  May,  when  it  loosens 
of  itself,  and  is  stHf^ped  off  at  once  \Ae  a  skin.  The 
Hhole  body  is  by  this  time  covered  again  with  new 
vod,  which  is  short  and  extremely  fine.  It  conli- 
BDCS  fo  grow  during  the  summer,  and  becomes  to- 
wards aulamn  ofa  coarser  texture,  very  shaggy,  and 
•Offlcwhat  resembling  Camel's  hair.  This  covering 
enables  the  Sheep  to  support  the  rigours  of  wlater  ; 
but  if,  after  they  have  lost  their  fleece,  the  spring 
proves  wet,  the  inhabitants  seiv  a  piece  of  coarse 
cloth  ronnd  the  stomachs  of  the  weakest,  to  guard 
them  against  its  ill  effects*. 

Tit  Broad-laikd  i^beep^. 
TbU  vanity  of  the  common  Sheep  is  found  abont 
AJ«ppo,  and  in  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  and  some  others 
of  the  eastern  countries.  In  its  general  appearaitcc, 
excepting  its  tail,  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Ewi>peao  Sheep.    The  body  ofonc  of  ihe.'u;,  with- 

•  VonTcoil,  136. 
f  StwoiiTHt.— Orii  AiiciUlicaudala.  i,'fix.— Mouton  de  Bar- 
btiw,  Monton  d'Arabic.      Baffan, — Tunis  Sheep,  and    Barbary 
Shetp.     .'^fw/lf,— Btci-l  uiled  Sbup.     /'»»«. 
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out  motuding  tbe  head,  feef,  entrails,  and  skin^ 
wthjjhi*  genwralljr  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  of  which 
the  tail  makes  up  fifteen  ;  but  some  of  the  larger 
brccvi*  that  have  been  fattened  witlj  care,  will  wetgll 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  tail  alone  composing 
oiKsthtrd  of  the  whole  weight,  This  broad  flatttsh 
tait  i^  mostly  covered  with  long  woolty  hairs,  and, 
iH^comingvery  small  at  the  extremity,  turns  upagain* 
It  is  entirely  composed  of  a  substance  betwixt  mar- 
row and  fat,  which  serves  very  often  for  culinary  pur- 
))Oscs  instead  of  butter ;  and,  being  cut  into  small 
pieces,  makes  an  ingredient  in  various  dishes.  When 
the  animal  is  young  this  is  little  inferior  to  the  best 
marrow* 

Wild  rove  tbe  flocks,  no  burdeninjg^  fleece  tkey  bear 
In  ferf id  climes :  nature  gives  nought  In  vain. 
CarnMniap  wool  on  tbe  broad  tail  alone 
Rf5plendent  swells,  enormous  in  its  growth : 
As  tbe  sleek  Ram  from  green  to  green  removes. 
On  aiding  wheels  his  heavy  pride  be  draws, 
And  glad  resigns  it  for  the  hatter's  use* 

Sheep  of  the  above  extraordinary  size  arc  usually 
kept  up  in  yards,  so  as  to  be  in  little  danger  of  hurt- 
jug  iheir  tails  as  they  walk  about  j  but  in  the  fields, 
in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the  bushes,  the  shep- 
hc*rd.s,  in  several  parts  of  Syria,  fix  a  thin  piece  of 
lioard  on  the  under  part,  which  is  not,  like  the  rest, 
rcivcrcd  with  wool,  and  to  this  board  are  sometimes 
a  Idcd  small  wb^^els  :  whence,  with  a  little  exaggera** 
lion,  we  have  the  story  of  the  Oriental  Sheep  havir^ 
(  art*,  to  carry  their  tails. 
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».  Though  the  tails  of  these  Sheep  artf,  from  their 
iture,  tucked  up,  yet  thenet«Ssity  of  having  larger 
Miriages  for  the  tails  of  the  African  Sheep,  men- 
1  tioncd  by  Herodotus,  Ludolphus,  and  others,  is  real; 
Ibr  those,  whefF  the  animal  i»  fat,  actually  trail  upoti 

Itbegtound*. 
■  Their  fleeces  are  exceedingly  fine,  long,  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and,  in  Thibet,  arc  worked  into  ^iiaw  Is,  which 
fcnn  a  coiiiiidcrBblc  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabi- 
bnts.    Shaw  says  the  mutton  tastes  of  the  woolf. 


THE    ARGALtJ. 

The  Argali,  or  wild  Sheep,  has  large  horns,  arched 


I 


Rmicircularly  backwards,  and  divergent  at  their  dps ; 
wrioUed  on  ihcir  upper  surface,  and  flatied  be- 
neath, On  the  neck  are  two  pendent  hairy  dewlups. 
This  Sheep  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  Deer,  and  in 
iummer  is  of  a  brownish  ash  colour,  n:ixcd  with  gray 
on  the  upper  parts  3"d  whitish  beneath.  In  winter 
,ll>e  former  changes  to  a  rusty,  and  the  lat:cr  to  a 
Vliitish,  gray ;  and  the  hair  bctwmes  considerably 
Wigcr.  The  horns  of  some  of  the  old  Rams  arc 
Wid  to  be  of  such  an  enormous  sixe,  as  to  weigh  Hf- 
Iccti  or  sistcen  pounds  each. 

The  Argali  abound  in   Kamtschatka,  where  tliey 
sfford  to  the  inhabitants  both  foud  and  clothing. 


"   BoaKl'a  Aleppo.  |   Sbaw'sTraveli,  J^i. 

Sbrtj,,  and  SibtrUn  Goat.     Pinn.~Staiii'i  Gia.  Zoal.   ii.   lai. 
»ii.— Brtf.  QBiirf.  p.  64. 
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The  flesh,  and  parlicularty  the  fat,  Ihc  Kamteolil 
dales  esteem  as  diet  fit  for  the  Gods;  and  tbera 
DO  labour  which  they  will  not  iindefgo  in  the  chasr. 
Whole  famities  abandon  their  hnbiuti(>n»  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  occu|)y  the  entire  summer  in 
(his  employment,  amidst  the  steepest  and  most  rocky 
mountains,  fearle&a  of  the  dreadful  precipices  which 
often  overwhelm  the  eager  sportsman. 

These  animals  are  thot  with  guns  or  with  arrows 
sotjietimcswith  cross-bows  placed  in  their  path, 
discharged  by  their  treading  on  a  string  which  pi 
the  fatal  trigger.  They  arc  sometimes  chased 
Dogs,  but  their  flectness  in  a  moment  leaves  these 
f;ir  in  the  rear.  The  purpose,  however,  is  answered  : 
they  are  driven  lolhe  heights,  where  ihcy  often  stand 
and  view,  as  it  were  with  contempt,  the  Dogs  be. 
low  :  while  iheir  attention  is  thus  occupied,  the  hun-. 
ter  creeps  cautiously  within  reach,  and  brings  thi 
down  with  his  gun. 

In  some  of  the  other  northern  countries,  a 
multitude  of  Horses  and  Dogs  are  collected  togethi 
and  a  sudden  attempt  is  made  to  surround  ihei 
Great  caution  is  necessary;  fur,  if  the  animals  perceive 
the  approach  of  their  enemies,  either  by  their  sight 
or  smell,  they  iiibtantly  take  to  flight,  and  secure 
themselves  among  the  tofty  and  inacecs^sible  summits 
of  the  mountains. 

The  Kami-.^ch.idales  do  not  sheer  these  Sheep,  but 
Ii:ave  the  wool  on  till  the  end  of  May,  when  it  bo- 
eomes  looic,  and  is  stripped  entirely  oft'  in  one  fleect, 
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hTbe  dried  flesh  is  in  Kamtscbat|:a  ao  article  of 
[nmerce". 

The  female  brings  forth  one  or  two  Lambs  in  tlie 
lonth  of  March.  Besides  Kamtschalka  these  ani- 
ai&  are  met  with  in  all  the  alpine  regions  in  the 

itrc  of  Asia,  and  on  the  highest  mountains  of 
irliary,  Corsica,  and  Greece. 


ma 
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THE  OX  TRIBE. 

THE  animals  of  this  tribe  are  seldom  found  i 
[icpt  in  flat  pastures,  entirely  avoiding  inountainB 
tod  woods,  for  which  their  form  is  extremely  ill  cal- 
culated, as  they  are  much  more  large  and  clumsy  than 
mosl  other  animals.  Their  services  to  mankind  are 
more  considerable  than  those  even  of  the  Sheep  ;  for, 
to  addition  to  the  qualifications  of  these  animals,  they 
employed  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burthen. 
leir  voice  h  called  Uwln^  and  bclkw'nig.  They 
^ht  by  pu:-hing  with  their  horns,  and  kicking  with 
their  feet. 

There  are  about  nine  difFtTcnt  species,  many  of 
them  however  so  nearly  connected  as  to  render  it 
difficult,  in  many  instances,  to  assign  a  proper  di- 
wioclion  between  species  and  variety-  The  common 
Ox  is  (bund  in  no  less  than  eight  different  varieties. 
In  (he  Ox  the  horns  are  concave,  smooth,  turned 
otitwards,  and  forwards,  in  a  semilunar  form.     In 


'  Penn.  Arcl.  Zoa\.  i 
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*%<.r  iuw  liiew  are  eight  front-teeth ;  there  arc 

.    .'■  ..X  ajjpcr,  and  no  tusks  in  either  jaw. 
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uiu  ^i»»  uuitnal  are  derived  the  many  difiereDt 

:.  <...!:>  oi  cQmmoQ  cattle  found  in  various  parts 

.\.:  ..  'lie  Old  and  new  continent.     In  its  wild  and 

^..w;.  .>ui«e  it  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  and  the 

^  v...i  vie|)iii  and  shagginess  of  its  hair,  which  about 

•ic  ix-dd,  ncck»  and  shoulders,  is  sometimes  of  such 

»   .Ni^th  a>  almost  to  touch  the  ground.     His  horns 

34«  '*ttKt  ;jbort,  ^harp-pointed,  exceedingly  strong, 

4iM  >itMtd  di:>tant  from  each  other  at  their  bases. 

Kjii  vvJvHU'  is  generally  either  a  dark  or  a  yellowish 

lKv>vhn«     ills  hmbs  are  very  strong,  and  his  whole 

jkH^**^'^  5«*vage  and  gloomyf.     He  grows  to  so  enor* 

HK>uji  a  5^ae  as  sometimes  to  weigh  sixteen  hundred 

vH  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  strongest  man  cani- 

f^H  Jitl  the  hide  of  one  of  these  animals  from  the 

^iv^und;};.     Wild  Oxen  are  found  in  the  marshy 

K>KN>tsof  P()land,  among  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 

n\  l.iihu;nn;i,  and  also  in  several  parts  of  Asia, 

\\\  I  oril  Tiinkor\'iIle's  park,  at  Chillingham,  near 
ticivvivN-upon 'Tweed,  there  is  yet  left  a  breed  of 
wiM  iMttIc,  probably  -the  only  remains  of  the  true  and 
i;t»iMnnc  biird  ot'that  species  at  present  to  be  found 
lit  ihi.^  kingdom. 

rtuMri'tilour  is  invariably  white,  with  the  muzzle 


•  sv^•»^^  M.—lios  Taurus.     Linn, — Bocuf.    Buffon, — Sbaius 

(t«s.  •■•'•'•'•  *••  '•''••  '*^^« — Bcjj,  Quad, p.  ^^. 

t  biuw'i  Gen.  Zoo!.  J  Perm.  Arct.  Zool.  i.  i. 
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black,  and  the  wliole  inside  of  the  car,  and  about 
one-Uiird  part  of  the  outside,  from  the  hip  down- 
wardp,  red.  Their  horns  are  while,  nith  block  tips, 
very  fine*  and  bent  downwards.  The  weight  of  the 
Oxen  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  stone,  and  of 
the  Cows,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  i^Ib.  to 
the  stone. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  near  tbem 
ihey  set  off  in  full  gallop,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  wheel  rgund  and  come  b-ildly 
up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  menacing  manner. 
Qo  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  ^lop  at  the  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  look  wildly  at  the  object  of 
Ibeir  surprise  i  but,  on  the  least  motion,  they  all 
turn  round,  and  gallop  ofTagain  with  ecjual  speed,  but 
not  to  the  same  distance,  forming  a  smaller  circle  ; 
and  again  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more  chrcalen* 
ing  aspect  than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer, 
prubiibly  within  thirty  yards,  w  hen  they  make  another 
stind,  and  again  gallop  off".  This  they  do  several 
times,  shortening  ihcir  distance,  and  advancing 
nearer  till  ihcy  come  within  a  few  yards,  when  mosc 
ficople  think  it  prudent  to  leave  tlicm,  not  choosing 
to  provoke  them  further,  as  it  is  probable  that  in  a 
fnw  turns  more  they  would  make  an  attack. 

The  mode  of  killing  them  was,  pcThaps,  the  only 
ttodcj-n  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  antienl  bunting. 
On  nulicc  being  given  that  a  wild  Bull  would  be 
killed  ou  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  (he  neigh- 
bourhood assembled,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  bor-:emen,  and  four  or  five  hundred  foot. 
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all  armed  with  guns  or  other  weapons, 
foot  stood  upon  the  walh,  or  got  into  trees,  while  the 
horsemen  rode  ofFa  Bull  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,, 
imf  il  he  stood  at  buy,  when  they  dismounted  and  firt 
At  some  of  these  huntings  twenty  or  thirty  sh 
have  been  tired  before  the  animal  was  subdued, 
such  occasions  the  bleeding  victim  grew  desperat* 
furious,  from  the  smarting  of  his  wounds,  and  t 
shouts  of  savage  joy  echoing  from  every  aide, 
from  the  number  of  Accidents  which  happened, 
dangerous  mode  has  been  little  practised  of  late  yea 
the  pnrk-kcepcr  atone  generally  tilling  them  with'3 
rifle-gun  nt  one  shot. 

When  the  Cows  calve,  they  hide  their  young  for 
wcvk  or  ten  days  in  some  sequestered  retreat,  and  gSi 
to  suckle  them  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  any 
persons  come  near  the  Calves,  these  clap  their  headf 
close  to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a  hare  in  form,  to 
hide  themselves.  This  seems  a  proof  of  their  native 
uildncss,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  following 
rircumstancc  that  happened  to  Dr.  Fuller,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Berwick,  who  found  a  hidden  Calf 
tivo  days  old,  very  lean  and  weak.  On  his  strokin] 
its  Iiciid  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  z 
old  Bull,  bcllowcil  very  loud,  went  back  a  few  stepfl, 
find  bolted  at  Iii>  legs  with  all  Its  force  :  it  then  began 
10  p:iw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted— 
(H  before.  But  being  aware  of  its  intentions, 
moved  a^^tde,  and  it  missed  its  aim,  fell,  and  was  8 
very  weak,  that  though  it  made  several  efforts  it  was 
no!  able  to  rise.    It,  however,  had  done  enough ; 
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whole  herd  wss  alarmed,  and,  commg  to   its 
icoe,  ibey  obliged  him  (o  retire. 
When  any  one  of  litem  happens  to  be  wonndcd,  or 
ilgTtm'n  weak  and  feeble  through  age  or  sickness,  the 

It  of  the  herd  set  upon  and  gore  it  to  death*. 
.  There  is  sdSFcely  any  part  of  the  Ox  that  is  not  of 
ic  useto  mankind.     Boxes,  combs,  knifchandles, 
drinking  vessels,  are  made  of  the  horns.     The 
s,  when  fofiened  with  boiling  water,  become  so 
lie  as  to  be  fbnned  into  Iransparent  plalci  (or 
lerns  ;  an  invention  ascribed  to  King  Alfred,  who 
said  to  have  first  used  tbein  to  preserve  his  candle- 
time  nwaiiurcrs  from  the  wind.     The  dung  of  these 
utmals  is  usefol  as  manure.     Glue  is  made  of  the 
ilagcs,  gristles,  end  the  finer  pieces  of  cuttings 
i(]  parings  of  the  hides,  boiled  in  water  till  they 
lieootne  gel.itinous  and  the  parts  sufficiently  dissolv- 
ed, and  then  dried.     TTie  bone  is  a  clieap  substitute, 
ill  many  iii^ianccj,  for  ivory.     The  thinnest  of  the 
ilvw-skins  arc  manufactured  into  vellum.     The 
lood  is  UKcd  as  (he  basis  of  Prussian-blue.     Sadlers 
and  others  use  a  6ne  sort  of  thread,  prepared  from 
the  sinews,  which  is  much  stronger  than  any  other 
equally  fine.     The  hnir  is  valuable  in  various  manu- 
factures; and  the  suet,  fat,  antl  laliow,  for  c.indle4. 
The  utility  of  the  milk  and  cream  is  well  known. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the?c  aninials  furnishing 
the  Genloos  wilh  milk,  bulter,  and  cheese,  their  fa- 
vourite food,  they  bear  for  them  a  supcrsliiious  vene- 
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ration,  fountletl  tims  principally  in  gratitude.  Thel 
is  scarcely  a  Gentoo  to  be  found  that  would  i 
werelie  under  a  forced  option,  prefer  sacrificing  h 
parents  or  children  to  tlie  slaying  of  a  Bull  or  Cou 
Believing  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigratioi 
ihcy  are  also  alarmed  at  tlie  idea  of  injuring  the  wiu! 
of  those  of  their  fellow- creatures  that  have  take 
their  abode  in  these  animal  cases.  This  also  tend 
In  restrain  them  from  destroying,  designedly,  ai^ 
of  the  brute  creation,  and  to  prevent  them  from  dii 
possessing,  by  violence,  any  being  of  that  life  whip 
God  alone  can  give  ;  and  they  respect  it  in  the  flc 
equally  with  ihe  elephant*.  ^ 

The  Indians,  who  use  the  Ox  in  agricnilure,  thii^ 
il  more  convenient  for  their  purposes  to  be  withoii 
horns.  They  have  therefore  a  mode  of  impcdiq 
the  growth  of  these,  by  making  an  incision,  at  a  pro 
per  period,  where  the  horns  arc  first  seen,  andafles 
wards  ap]i!)ing  fire  to  the  wounds. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  a  remark  a 
the  barbarous  mode  of  slaughtering  Oxen  adopted  l 
this  eonniry.  Drawn  with  his  horns  to  a  ring,  thi 
wrelched  :wiiinal  has  his  head  sometimes  shaiterc( 
To  pieces  by  the  butcher's  axe  befurc  he  falls.  Thre 
or  four  blows  are  often  insufficient  to  deprive  hid 
off^naation,  and  It  not  unfrequcntly  happens,  \b 
after  the  first  or  second  blow  he  breaks  loose  froii 
hie  murderers,  and  has  to  he  seized  and  tied  u{ 
nfrefth.     Tho^e  who  have  beard  his  groans  and  bcl 
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IPtngs  on  these  occasions  will  easily  be  convinced 
'.  the  agony  he  undergoes.  The  Portuguese  slay 
wir  Oxen  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  through  the  ver- 
E  of  the  neck  into  the  spine,  which  causes  in&tatit 
lord  Soinerville  took  with  him  to  Lisbon  a 
on  to  be  instructed  in  this  method  of  "  laying 
bwn  cattle,''  as  it  is  termed  there,  in  the  hopes  that 
our  sisugbtermen  might  be  induced  to  take  the  same 
mode  :  but,  with  unheard  of  siupidity  and  prejudice, 
they  have  hitherto  invariably  refused  to  adopt  it  j 
OQr  will  they  probably  ever  do  it,  unless  compelled 
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'his  is  by  far  the  largest  animal  of  the  Cattle 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  is  indeed 
one  of  the  largest  quadrupeds  that  are  found  on  th€ 
globe.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  India 
north  of  Bengal,  and  is  said  to  measure  from  twelve 
to  fiAeen  feet  in  height.  Its  horns  are  long,  erect, 
and  semilunar,  flattened  and  annularly  wrinkled, 
with  smooth,  round,  approaching  points.  The  Arnee 
is  hitherto  very  little  known.  A  British  officer,  who 
met  with  one  in  the  woods  in  the  country  above 
Bengal,  says  that  its  foim  seemed  to  partake  of  those 
of  a  horse,  bull,  and  decrj  and  that  it  was  a  very 
bold  and  daring  animal. 


•  SfMONyMi.— Boc  Atnee.  SBtrw, — Amee,  and  Bos  Amce. 
A'rr,  wtio  appears  to  have  been  the  iatsi  naturalist  that  has  df 
Ktibed  ihi(  auimil. 
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A  herd  of  Arnfefes  was  not  many  years  ago  obder^ 
vbd  in  one  of  the  inland  provinces  off 'Hindostan  by  a 
body  6(  firitisb  trodpiRi  and  they  excited  no  small 
degree  df  ahtm  in  the  whole  corps.  Tht  herd  nd 
tkxmer  ^rcdved  the  body  of  men  advancing,  than 
Ihfey  lifled  up  tbieir  heads,  rah  off  to  n  small  di- 
Wance,  then  wheeled  about,  seemingly  to  recon- 
ti67tre;  and,  advandffg  in  a  body  as  if  to  attack, 
bad  such  a  formidable  and  warlike  appearancCj  and 
Whhal  of  a  kitid  so  entirely  new,  that  no  person  pfe- 
tenft  could  fdrtti  fan  idea  wbat.it  might  tneait.  Their 
horns,  each  at  least  two  feet  long,  rose  to  a  gteat 
height  in  the  air,  and  did  not  permit  the  troops  to 
see  distinctly  whether  men  were  mounted  on  the 
animals  or  not ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  took  once 
more  to  flight,  and  totally  disappeared. 

In  the  year  1790  or  1791,  the  Hawkesbury  East 
Indiaman,  on  her  voyage  outward,  whilst  she  "waa 
going  up  the  river  Ganges,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles  below  Calcutta,  fell  in  with  one  of 
these  animals  floating  in  the  river,  and  still  alive.  A 
boat  was  immediately  hoisted  out  in  order  to  chase 
it.  A  noose  was  soon  thrown  across  its  horns;  and 
the  Arncc  was  then  dragged  to  the  ship's  sidc^ 
hoisted  on  deck,  killed,  cut  up,  and  afterwards 
dressed  for  the  ship's  company,  who  found  its  flesh 
to  be  a  most  delicate  food.  The  animal  was  as  big 
as  an  immensely  large  ox,  though  it  was  believed 
from  its  appearance  to  be  not  more  than  two  years 
old.  When  cut  up,  it  was  found  to  weigh  three  biM- 
dred  and   sixty   pounds  per  quarter,    making  one 
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fbousand  Jbar  hundred  aad  forty  pouud^  weight  of 
1  lire  whole  carcase.  There  are  reasons  for 
ing  it  to  have  been  so  lean  that  it  might  liave 
failed  to  tfarice  Ibis  weight ;  so  that  theXour 
ijnarlera  alone  would  have  amounted  to  two  tons; 
an  enormous  weight  for  an  animal  of  the  present 
tribe. 

The  first  officer  of  the  Hawkesbury  at  the  time 
was  Mr.  William  Haig,  an  attentire  obsetrer  of 
nature :  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  mngnitudc 
of  riic  animal,  and  the  singularity  of  its  apfrfarance 
other  respects,  that  he  caused  the  -horns  and 
ics  of  the  head  to  be  preservtHj,  and  sent  to  his 
:her,  Mr.  Jnmes  Haig  of  Edinburgh,  in  whose 
iion  they  still  remain. 
On  inquiry  being  made  by  Dr.  Anderson  of  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  in  India,  respecting  cattle  of  a 
large  size  in  that  part  of  the  world,  some  of  them 
mentioned  animals  of  this  kind,  which  they  said 
Kcre  kept  by  the  native  princes  chicHy  for  jiarade, 
in  the  same  manner  a.s  elephants)  under  the  name  o( 
"^'hling  bullocks.  A  convincing  proof  these  animals 
.:r(;  kept  by  the  princes,  and  probably  for  parade,  is 
iFuman  Indian  paiutiiig,  in  which  three  of  them  arc 
icry  distinctly  delineated.  This  painting  represents 
one  of  (hose  entertaioments  that  arc  given  by  the 
Indian  princes  for  the  amusement  of  their  subjects, 
■linilar  to  the  fights  that  were  exhibited  for  the  same 
I'lirpose  on  the  arena  at  Rome.  An  elephant  is  re- 
ircsented  as  contending  against  two  tigers;  and 
smong  the  number  of  objects  assembled  are  three 
G    2 
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a  large  square,  and  commence  their  operations  by 
setting  fire  to  the  grass,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  is 
very  long  and  dry.  As  the  fire  goes  on  Ibey  ad. 
vancc,  closing  their  ranks  as  they  proceed.  The  ani- 
mals, alarmed  by  the  light,  gallop  confusedly  about 
(ill  they  art  hemmed  in  so  close  that  frequently  not 
a  single  beast  is  able  to  escape'. 

In  Louisiana  the  men  mount  on  horseback 
twith  a  sharp  crescent-pointed  spear  in  bis  hand] 
Theiy  approach  wiih  the  wind,  and,  as  soon  as 
animals  smell  them,  they  instantly  make  off;  but  tha 
eight  of  the  Horses  moderates  their  fear,  and  the  ma- 
jofity  of  them,  from  their  luxuriant  feeding,  are,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  so  tat  and  unwieldly  as 
easily  to  be  enticed  to  slacken  their  pace.  As  soon 
as  the  men  overtake  them,  they  endeavour  lo  slriki 
(he  crescent  just  above  the  ham,  in  such  manner, 
to  cut  through  the  tendons,  and  reader  Iheni  al 
wards  an  easy  prcyi". 

The  hunting  of  these  animals  is  also  common  in 
several  parts. of  South  America.  It  commences  with 
a  sort  of  teslivity,  and  ends  in  an  cntertAinment  in 
which  one  of  ihcir  carcnscs  supplies  the  only  irigre- 
dienl.  As  soon  as  a  herd  of  cattle  is  seen  on  the 
plaiu,  (be  moet  t^eel  and  active  of  the  horsemen  pre- 
pare to  attack  them,  and,  descending  in  the  form  of 
a  widely  extended  crescent,  hunt  them  in  ;iH  direc- 
(ions.  After  a  while  Ihcy  become  so  jaded  and 
',  that  they  seem  ready  to  aink  under,  tbcir 
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tigae;  but  the  hunters,  still  urging  then^  to.  flight 
by  their  loud  cri(^,  drive  them  at  last  from  the  field. 
Such  as  are  unable  lo  exert  the  necessary  speed  for 
CK-ape  are  slaughtered.  The  huncers  froin  these 
Mipply  themselves  with  what  flesh  ihey  want,  and 
abandon  the  rest- to  the  Wolves*. 

The  sagacity  which  the  animaU  exhibit  In  defend* 
ing  themselves  againsi  the  attacks  of  the  Wolves  is 
uJmiriible.  When  they  ^cent  the  approach  ofa  drove 
of  Ibow  ravenous  creatures,  the  herd  throws  itself 
into  (he  form  of  a  circle,  having  the  weakest  in  the 
StiddW,  and  the  strongest  ranged  on  the  outside,  Ihu? 
.prcoenting  an  impenetrable  front  of  liorns. — Wheo, 
hn«-ever,thcyare  taken  by  surprise,  and  hiive  recourse 
lo  flight,  numbers  of  those  that  are  fattest  and  raost 
*tak  infallibly  pcrishf. 

*'  There  is  (says  Mr.  Turner,  who  resided  long  in 
America)  a  i^ingular  sncl  affecting  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  tbh  animal  when  a  calf.  Whenever  a  Cow 
IJi--fln  faliB  by  the  murdering  hand  of  the  hunters, 
ud  happen^  to  have  a  calf,  the  helpless  young-one, 

ftota  attempting  to  e.sc3pe,  stays  by  its  fallen  dam, 
itb  signs  expressive  of  strong  natural    aflection. 

le  dani  thus  secured,  the  hunter  makes  no  attempt 
I  be  calf,  (knowing  that  to  be  unnecessary)  but 
Is  to  cut  up  the  carcase:  then,  laying  it  on 

bonie,  he  returns  home  fallowed  by  the  poorcali^ 

lich  thus  instinctively  attends  iheremaioa  of  itsdam. 
have  seen  a  single  hunter  ride  into  the  town  of 
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Cincinnati,  between  the  Miames,  followed  in  tWrf 
manner  by  three  calves,  all  of  which  had  just  lost 
their  dams  by  this  cruel  hunter." 

This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  Ihe  Bison 
superior  even  to  our  domestic  cattle  for  the  puq 
of  husbandry,  and  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see  this 
animal  domesticated  on  ihe  English  farms,  lie 
informs  us  that  a  farmer,  on  the  great  Kenhawa, 
broke  a  yoimg  Bison  to  the  plough ;  and  haxitig 
yoked  it  with  a  Sleer  taken  from  his  tame  cattle,  it 
performed  to  admiration.  Mr.  Turner  inqnired 
of  the  man  whether  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with  the 
Bison,  and  was  answered  that  there  was  but  one  ob- 
jection to  it ;  the  step  of  the  Bi^on  was  too  quick  for 
that  of  the  tame  Steer.  Till  this  esperiment,  the 
man  had  laboured  under  one  of  those  clouds  of  pre- 
judice but  too  common  among  fanners. — He  had 
taken  the  Ox  of  his  father's  farm  as  the  unit  whence 
.ill  his  calculations  were  to  be  made  and  his  conclu- 
sions drawn  ;  it  was  his  unchangeable  standard  of 
excellence,  whether  applied  to  the  plough  or  the 
draught.  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Turner's  observation 
of  the  probable  utility  of  the  Bison  uttered,  than 
conviction  flashed  on  his  mind,  and  he  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  animal.  But  there  is  another 
properly  in  which  the  Bison  far  surpasses  the  Ox, 
and  this  is  in  his  strength.  "  Judging  from  the  ex- 
traordinary size  of  his  bones,  and  the  depth  and  for- 
mation of  his  chest,  (continues  this  gentleman)  I 
should  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  assign  nearly  a 
rJuuble  portion  of  strength  to  this  powerful  inbabilaut 
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of  the  forest.  Reclaim  him,  and  you  gain  a  capital 
qutidniped  both  for  the  draught  and  for  the  plough  : 
his  actinty  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  tatter  in  pre- 
ference (o  the  Ox*." 

The  uses  of  the  Bison  when  dead  are  various, 
lewder-flasks  are  made  of  the  horns.  The  akin 
forms  an  excellent  buff  leather,  and,  when  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  serves  the  Indians  for  clothes  and 
shoes.  The  Enropeans  of  Louisiana  use  them  for 
btankelR,  and  find  them  light,  warm,  and  soft.  The 
ftssh  is  a  considerable  article  of  fi)oH,  and  the  bunch 
on  the  shoulders  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  The 
bulls,  when  fal.  frequently  yield  each  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  weight  of  tallow,  which  forms  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  The  hair  or  wool  is 
(poo  into  gloves,  stockings,  and  giirlers,  that  are 
very  strong,  and  look  as  well  as  those  made  of  the 
finest  Sheep's  wool.  Governor  Pownal  assures  us, 
that  there  may  be  manufactured  from  it  a  most 
luiurious  kind  of  ctolhing'f'. 

THE    BUFPALof. 

The  Buffalo,  in  its  general  form,  has  a  grea  Ire- 
mblance  to  the  common  Ox,  but  il  differs  from  it 
I  its  boms,  and  in  some  particubirs  ol'  its  internal 
iclure.  It  is  larger  than  the  Ox ;  the  head  is 
>  bigger  in  proportion,  the  forehead  higher,  and 

*  Pipti  rammuniciilcd  in  1765  to  the  Balb  Society. 
K  t   Pennant's  Arctic  Zmilogf. 

mf  STNoyVMS.— Bm  Bubain*.    Unn.—BuBe.  fiu/.—Buffdo. 
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1^  muzzle  longer.  The  borne  are  larg«,  and  of  a 
compKSSo)  form,  with  the  eKtcrior  edge  sharp  :  ihcy 
are  straight  for  a  considerable  length  from  their  base, 
and  then  bend  slightly  upwards*.  The  general  co- 
lour of  ihe  Biiiinal  is  blackish,  except  the  forehead 
antl  the  tip  oi'  the  tail,  which  are  of  a  dusk)'  white. 
The  hunch  is  not,  its  many  have  supposed  it,  a  large 
fleshy  lump,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  bones  that 
fomi  the  withers  beiog  continued  lo  a  greater  length 
than  in  most  oilier  animals. 

Budaloes  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Indj^ 
and  Africa,  but  have  been  introduced  into  some  of 
the  oounlries  of  Europe,  where  they  are  now  bccomo 
naturalized.  In  Ilaty  they  arc  perfectly  doniesticatedi 
and  constitute  an  essential  part  both  of  the  riches 
and  food  of  the  poor.  They  are  there  employed  in 
agriculture ;  and  butter  and  cheese  are  made  from 
their  milk. — These  animals  arc  very  common  in 
Weutern  Hindostan.  They  are  fond  of  wallowing 
in  mud,  and  will  swim  over  the  broadest  rivers. 
During  inundations  they  are  fret^uently  observed  tq 
dive  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  to  force  up  with  theta 
home  the  aquatic  plants,  which  they  eat  w^ils 
swimmiugt- 

In  many  parti>  of  the  EUst,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  iUfi 
Bu&aloesarc  domesticated.     It  is  said  to  be  a  «ngUj.j 
lar  sight  lo  sec,  morning  and  evening,  large  herds  c 
idem  cross  the  Tigris  and  Eupbrales.    They  proceed,^ 


•  Mr.  rennant  txjt  ibey  hive  been  known  logrow  Itt  llw  lengtl) 
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All  wedged  against  each  oiher,  Ibe  herdsman  riding  on 
oneof  tbcin,  sometimes btanJing  upright,  and  some- 
titnes  cOHching  down  (  ami,  if  any  of  the  exterior 

I  ones  arc  oul  of  order,  stepping  lightly  from  back  to 
faflcL,  to  drive  (hem  along'. 
A  very  Ringulnr  circumsiance  relative  to  these 
aoimals  ia  recorded  by  those  who  completed  the 
Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  begun  by  Captain 
Cook.  When  at  Pulo  Condore  they  procured  eight 
'Bu&iiiocs,  which  were  to  be  conducted  to  the  ships 
by  ropea  put  through  llieir  nostnts  and  round  their 
Itorag;  but  when  these  were  brought  within  sight  of 
*he  ship's  people,  they  became  so  furious  that  some 
L  of  ihcm  lore  out  the  cartilage  of  their  nostrils,  and 

set  ihcmselves  at  liberly  ;  and  others  broke  down 
_*ven  the  shrubs  to  which   it  was  frecjuently  found 
necessary  to  fasten  them.     Ail  attempts  (o  gel  them 
un  board  would  have  proved  fruiilcss,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  children  whom  the  animals  would  suffer  to 
Approach  them,  and  by  whose  puerile  management 
Wheir  rage  wag  quickly  ap[)cnpfd  :    am],  when  the 
ranimaLs  were  brought  to  the  beach,  it  was  by  their 
ssista,nce  in  twisting  ropes  about  their  legs,  that  the 
J*nen  were  enabled  to  throw  them  dov.  n,  and  by  that 
jieansget  them  into  the  boat?.     And  what  appears 
<o  have  been  no  less  singular  than  lhi<>circumscance 
was,  that  Ihey  had  not  been  a  day  on  board  before 
ccamc  perfectly  gentlef. 
The  skin  and  horns  of  the  Buffalo  are  ils  most  va- 

♦  DObsonville,  134.  -f  Cook's  last  Voyage,  iv.  ijr. 
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luable  parts ;  the  former  being  extremely  strong  and 
durable^  and  consequently  well  adapted  for  various 
purposes  in  which  a  strong  leather  is  required.  The 
latter  have  a  fine  grain,  are  strong,  and  bear  a  good 
polish ;  and  are,  therefore,  much  valued  by  cutlers 
and  other  artificers. — The  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent 
eating;  and  it  is  so  entirely  free  from  any  disagree- 
able smell  or  taste,  that  it  resembles  beef  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  flesh  of  the  Cows,  when  sometime 
gone  with  young,  is  esteemed  the  finest ;  and  the 
young  Calves  are  reckoned  by  the  Americans  the 
greatest  possible  delicacy. 

THE    CAPE    BUFFALO*. 

The  vsavage  disposition  of  this  animal  renders  it 
well  known  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
the  several  other  parts  of  Africa  where  it  is  found. 
It  is  very  large  and  enormously  strong.  The  fore- 
parts of  the  body  are  covered  with  long,  coarse,  and 
black  hair.  The  horns  are  thick,  and  rugged  at  the 
base,  sometimes  mciisuring  three  feet  in  length,  and 
lying  so  flat  as  to  cover  almost  all  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  ears  are  large  and  slouching.  The  body  and 
limbs  are  very  thick  and  muscular ;  and  the  animal 
is  above  eight  feet  long  and  six  in  height.  The  head 
hangs  down  and  bears  a  most  fierce  and  malevolent 
aspect. 


I  StNONYiiS. — Bos  Cafrr.    Linn, — Cape  Ox.     Penn,  Kerr, — 
CA|ie  Buffalo.     Sparrman. — Afiican  Buflalo.     C^vn  3.— Buf&lo. 
~    ikri.— Zf«c/.  Quad.  f.  43. 
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e  }j!ains  of  Caffraria  the  ButFalocs  are  so  com- 
mon that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a  hundred 

wKni  fifty,  or  two  hundred  ofihem  iii  a  herd.  They 
icrally  retire  to  the  thickets  and  woods  in  the  day- 
lime,  and  at  night  go  out  into  the  plains  to  graze*. 
*— Treacherous  in  the  extreme,  they  frequently  con- 

-ecal  themselves  among  the  trees,  and  there  stand 
lurking'  till  some  unfortunate  passenger  comes  by, 
when  the  animal  at  once  rushes  out  into  the  road, 
and  attacks  the  traveller,  who  has  no  chance  to  escape 
hut  by  climbing  up  a  tree,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  near  one.  Flight  is  of  no  avail,  he  is  speedily 
overtaken  by  the  furious  beast,  who,  not  contented 
with  throwing  him  down  and  killing  him,  stands 
cirer  him  even  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  trampling 
him  with  his  hoofs,  and  crushing  him  with  bis  knees; 
and  not  only  mangles  and  Icnrs  the  body  to  pieces 
with  his  horns  and  teeth,  but  likewise  strips  off  the 
skin,  by  licking  it  with  his  tongue.  Nor  does  he 
perform  all  this  at  once,  but  often  retires  to  some 
distance  from  the  body,  and  returns  with  savage  fe- 
rocity to  gratify  afresh  his  cruel  inclinationf. 

As  Protcssor  Thunberg  was  travelling  in  Caffraria, 
be  and  his  companions  had  just  entered  a  wood 
wbea  they  discovered  a  large  old  male  Buffalo,  lying 
quite  atone,  in  a  spot  that  fur  the  sjiace  of  a  few 
square  yards  was  free  from  bu^hcs.  The  animal  no 
sooner  observed  the  guide,  who  went  first,  than,  with 
horrible  roar,  he  rushed   upon  him.     The  fellow 


•  Thunbtrg,  i.  194, 
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turned  his  Horse  short  round  behind  a  large  irtt,  Und 
the  Buffalo  rushed  straight  forwards  to  the  next 
TDan,  and  goned  his  Horse  so  dreadfully  in  the  bdly 
that  it  died  soon  after.  These  two  climbed  into 
trees,  and  the  furious  animal  made  bis  way  towards 
^he  rest,  of  whom  the  Professor  was  one,  vAkO  wefe 
apptx>achtng,  but  at  some  distance.  A  Horse  without 
a  rider  was  in  the  front ;  as  soon  as  the  Buf&lo  rni^ 
hiro  he  became  more  outrageous  than  before,  and 
attacked  bim  with  such  fury  that  he  not  only  drove 
bis  horns  into  the  Horse's  breast,  but  even  out  again 
through  the  very  saddle*.  This  Horse  was  throwQ 
to  the  ground  with  such  excessive  violence  that  be 
instantly  died,  and  many  of  his  bones  were  broken. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  Professor  happened  to  oome 
up,  tMJt^m  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  having  no 
room  to  turn  round,  he  was  glad  to  abandon  his 
Horse,  and  take  refuge  in  a  tolerably  high  tree.  The 
Buffalo,  however,  had  finished ;  for  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  Horse  be  turned  suddenly  rounds 
and  gallopped  awayf. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Professor  and  his  party 
espied  an  extremely  large  herd  of  Buffaloes  grazing 
•on  a  plain.  Being  now  sufficiently  apprised  of  the 
disposition  of  these  animals,  and  knowing  that  they 
would  not  attack  any  person  in  the  open  plains,  they 
approached  within   forty  paces,  and  fired  amongst 


*  We  are  not  informed  of  what  materials  the  Hottentot  saddlei 
are  made. 

-f  Thvnberg,  i.  i84< 
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iJitm.  The  wbok  troop,  notB->th8tandijig'iie'if»»i»4 
kidtial  intrejiidity  of  the  animal!!,  surpri.<Kxl.Iby,(h0 
sudden  Aash  and  report,  turned  about,  mtl  Tniadc-ttfi* 
towanls  the  woods.  The  wmmdcd  Bnifikjfs  »p»- 
rated  Iroin  the  rest  ol  the  herd  frotti  raabilily  to  kietp 
p>re  wilti  thorn.  Amongst  itiese  vias  an  old  buU 
Buffalo,  which  ran  with  fury  Ittwards  the  ptrty. 
They  knew  ibat,  from  the  sitnalion  of  ihe  eyes  of 
rticse  animals,  they  could  sec  in  scarcely  any  oilier 
dircclioD  than  straight  forward  ;  and  lih^t  in  an  open 
pldio,  if  a  man  that  was  pursued  diiricd  out  of  the 
:  and  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  they 
•uld  gallop  forward  to  a  considerable  distance  be- 
.  ibey  mi^ised  him.  These  circumstance*  prc- 
tbeir  suffering  any  material  alarna.  The 
nal  from  Ihis  contrivance  passed  close  by  them, 
i  fell  before  he  appeared  to  have  discovered  his 
(HTOr.  Such,  however,  was  his  strength,  that  not- 
withstanding the  ball  had  entered  his  chest,  and  pe- 
netraled  through  the  greatest  part  of  liis  body,  he 
nn  at  full  speed  several  hundred  paces  befoce  he 

^K^t  Cape  Buft-alo  is  frequently  hunted  both  by 
HHropeans  and  by  the  natives  of  SoDth  Africa.  In 
Caffraria  be  is  generally  killed  by  means  of  javelins, 
which  the  inhabitants  use  with  considerable  dexte- 
rity. When  a  Caffre  has  discovered  the  place  where 
several  Buffaloes  are  collectfd  together  he  blows  a 
,  made  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  Sheep,  which  is 

»  Thunberg,  ii.«4. 
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beard  at  a  great  distance.  The  moment  his  comradi 
hear  this  notice  they  run  up  lo  ihe  spot,  and  sur- 
rounding the  animals,  which  they  take  care  to  ap- 
proach by  degrees  lest  they  should  alarm  them,  throw 
their  javelins  at  them.  This  is  generally  done  with 
ko  sure  an  aim  that  out  of  eight  or  twelve  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a  single  one  escapes.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  while  the  Duflalocs  are  running 
oft',  some  one  of  the  hunters  who  stands  in  the  way 
is  tossed  and  killed  ;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  not 
much  regarded  by  the  CafFrarians.  When  the  chace 
is  ended,  each  one  cuts  oft' and  takes  away  hi^  share  of 
the  game  •. 

Some  Europeans  at  the  Cape  once  chased  a  Buf- 
falo, and  having  driven  him  into  a  narrow  place  he 
turned  round,  and  instantly  pushed  at  one  of  bid 
pursuers,  who  had  on  a  red  waistcoat.  The  man,  to 
save  his  life,  ran  to  the  water,  plunged  in,  and  ^want 
oft':  the  animal  followed  him  so  closely  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  diving. 
He  dipped  overhead,  and  the  Buffalo,  losing  sight 
of  him,  swam  on  towards  the  opposite  shore,  three 
miles  distant,  and,  as  was  supposed,  would  have 
reached  it,  had  he  not  been  shot  by  a  gun  from  a 
ship  lying  at  a  little  distance.  The  skin  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  who  had  it 
stuffed,  and  placed  it  among  his  collectiou  of  curU 
Dnitiesf. 

Like  the  Hog,  this  anima]  is  fond  of  watlowii 


•  ThunbcTs,  L  J05. 
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the  mire.  His  flesh  is  lean,  but  juicy,  and  of  a  high 
flavour.  The  hide  is  so  thick  and  tough  that  tar- 
1,  musquet-proof,  are  formed  of  it ;  and  even  while 
s  animat  h  alive  it  is  said  to  be  in  many  parts  im- 
BCtrable  to  a  leaden  muskel-ball  ;  balls  hardened 
ith  a  mixture  of  tin  are,  therefore,  always  used, 
1  e%-en  these  are  ollen  flattened  by  the  resistance. 
'  the  skin  the  strongest  and  best  thongs  for  har- 
1  are  made*.  The  Hottentots,  who  never  put 
nsd^xs  to  any  great  trouble  in  dressing  their 
Js,  cut  the  Buffaloes'  flesh  into  slices,  and  then 
ike,  and  at  the  same  time  half  broil  it,  over  a  few 
They  also  frequently  eat  it  in  a  state  of  putre- 
Btion.  They  dress  the  hides  by  stretching  them  on 
!  ground  with  stakes,  afterwards  strewing  them 
ttr  with  warm  ashes,  and  then  with  a  knife  scraping 
f  the  hair-f". 


•  Church. 
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THE  HORSE  TRIBE*. 

THE  animals  of  this  tribe  perform  various  and 
essential  services  to  mankind  as  beasts  of  draught 
and  burthen.  All  the  species^  except  one^  have 
single  hoofs :  this^  however^  which  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  mountains  of  South  America,  has  divided  hoofs, 
as  in  the  several  kinds  of  cattle.  They  all  fight  by 
biting,  and  kicking  with  their  hind  feet ;  and  they 
have  the  singular  property  of  breathing  only  through 
the  nostrils. 

They  are  gregarious,  and  in  a  wild  state  inhabit 
the  most  retired  deserts.  Of  the  six  species  now 
known,  only  one  has  been  discovered  as  a  native  of 
the  New  Continent,  the  rest  being  confined  to  Africa 
and  Asip. 

Th<^  generic  characters  of  the  Horse  are  six  paraU 
Icl  front-teeth  in  the  upper,  and  six  in  the  lower  jaw, 
the  latter  somewhat  projecting.  There  is  also  one 
canine-tooth  on  each  side,  in  both  jaws,  remote  from 
the  rest.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  tribe  of  animals 
in  which  teats  are  wanting  on  the  males. 
"■'■^  ■      ...11  I  11        ■  ^— ^—      — ^.^— o 

*  This  tribe  commences  the  Linnean  order  Bellu^  ;  the  animals 
of  which  have  obtuse  front  teeth  y  and  their  feet  armed  with  hoc^, 
in  some  species  whole  or  rounded,  and  in  ethers  obscurely  lobed  or 
subdivided.  Thej  live  on  vegetable  food.  The  genera  are :  tbc 
Hofic,  Hippopotamus,  Tapir,  and  Hog. 
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The  Horse  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Asia  and 
■^Africa  i  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  large 
lerds  of  them  are  occasionally  seen.  They  are  ex- 
tremely swift,  active,  and  vigilant ;  and,  like  some 
other  tribes  of  animals,  have  always  a  ccntinel,  who 
gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  the  approach  of  danger 
by  a  loud  neigh,  on  which  they  all  gallop  oiFwith 
,  fSfonishing  rapidity. 

■  In  Ukraine,  where  wild  Horses  are  often  found, 

1  the  impracticability  of  taming  them,  they  are 

ude  no  otherwise  serviceable  to  man  than  as  food  : 

the  flesh  both  of  the. young  and  old  animals  is  very 

nmonly  exposed  for  sale  in   the  markets.     The 

litter  is  said  to  cat  much  like  beef;  whilst  that  of  the 

als  is  as  white  and  more  tender  than  vealf. 

The  wild  Horses  of  South  America  are  of  Spanish 

origin,  and  entirely  of  the  Andaliisian  breed.     They 

are  now  become  so  numerous  as  to   live  in  herds, 

some  of  which  are  said  to  consist  often  thousand. 

As  soon  as  they  perceive  domestic  Horses  in  the 

fields  they  gallop  up  to  them,  caress,  anil,  by  a  kind 

of  grave  and  prolonged  neighing,  invite  them  to  run 

iff.    The  domestic  Horses  are  soon  seduced,  unite 

'hemselves  to  the  independent  herd,  and  depart  along 

'^ith  tbem.     It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  tra- 


•  SmoitTMSi^^Eqous  nballiu.      Linn. — Chev»l.     Eufftrtf^^ 
'■''iia  HorM.    BtH.—Sia-u)-!  Ctn .  ZoqL  ii.  tal.  1 14. 
t  Buiiplau'idoctlption  of  Ukraine  :  Churchill'sCoW.i.^i. 
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vcllers  afe  stopped  on  the  road  by  the  effect  of  this 
desertion.  To  prevent  this  they  halt  as  soon  as  they 
perceive  these  wanderers,  watch  their  own  Horses, 
and  Endeavour  to  frighten  away  the  others :  in  this 
case  the  wild  Horses  resort  to  stratagem  ;  some-arc 
detached  before,  and  the  rest  advance  in  a  close  co- 
lumn, which  nothing  can  interrupt*  If  they  are  so 
alarmed  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire^  they  change  their 
direction,  but  without  suffering  themselves  to  be  di- 
spersed. Sometimes  they  make  several  .turQ9:rouiui 
those  they  wish  to  seduce,  in  order  to  frigbtea  them^ 
but  they  often  retire  after  making  one  turn.  ;When 
the  inhabitants/wish  to  convert  some  of  these  wild 
Horses  into  domestic  ones,  which  they  find  not  vecy 
difficult  to  be  done,  persons  mounted  on  horse-back 
attack  a  troopi)f  them,  and  when  they  approach  them, 
they  throw  ropes  with  great  care  round  their  legs, 
which  prevent  them  from  running  away.  When 
brought  home  they  are  tied  with  a  halter  to  a  stake 
or  a  free,  without  food  or  drink,  for  two  or  three  d^ys. 
After  this  they  are  cut,  and  then  broke  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  domestic  Horses.  They  soon  become 
tlocile,  but  if  not  carefully  watched  will  again  join 
their  wild  friends*. 

The  Horse,  in  a  domestic  or  improved  state,  is 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  except,  per- 
haps, within  the  Arctic  circle ;  and  its  reduction  and 
<ronque^t  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tion from  the  animal  world,  that  the  art  and  indus* 
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*  Account  of  the  wild  Horses  in  Spanish  America,  by  C  Felix 
Azzdn/  from  Phil.  Mag.  v.  330. 
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ity  of  man  have  ever  made.  As  Jomcsiii-'s,  their  tlo- 
cilily  and  genllciie«s  are  uiipatallcled,  aiiJ  ihcy  co»- 
tribiUe  more  to  the  convenience  and  [jru!e  of  man 
than  aJI  other  animals  put  together. 

In  Arabia  they  are  (uund  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, as  little  degenerated   in  their  race  and  powers 
as  the  Lion  or  Tiger.     To  the  Arabs  they  are  jsdcar 
as  their  own  children  ;  and  the  constant  inlercoursc, 
■  erising  from  living  in  the  same  tent  with  their  owner 
rad  his  family,  crcales  a  familiarity  that  could  pot 
Kbcrwise  be  ctTccted,  and  a  tractability  that  arispf 
nly  (mm  the  kindest  usage.     They  are  the  flcc;est 
ininuils  of  the  desert,  and  are  so  well  trained  as  to 
Hop  in  their  most  rapid  course  by  the  t^lightcst  check 
rf* the  rider.     Unaccustomed  lo  the  spur,  the  least 
iDch  with  the  foot  sets  ihem  again  in  iiiution  ;  and 
to  obedient  are  they  lo  the  rider's,  will,  as  to  be  di- 
rected in  their  course  merely  by  the  motion  of  a 
fitch.     They  form  the  princi|)al  riches  of  many  of 
e  Arab  tribe?,  who  use  them  both  in  the  chace  and 
I  their  plundering  expedition?.     In   the  dav-lime 
(cy  are  generally  kept  saddled  at  the  door  of  ihc 
nt,  prepared  for  any  excursion  their  master  may 
tike*.     They  never  carry  heavy  burthens,  nor  are 
nptoycd  on  long  journeys.     Their  con&tunt  fnud, 
ncept  in  spring,  when  they  get  a  lillic  prass,  j»  U;ir- 
lejr,  wl^ieh  they  are  suffered  to  eat  only  dnriitg  the 
Dighlf.     The  Arab,  his  wife,  and  children,  alwfrys  lii: 
I  the  same  apartment  with  the  mare  and  foal.  wIiOj 
batead  of  injuring,  sufti^r  the  children  to  resf  on  their 
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bodies  and  necks  without  in  the  least  incommoding 
them  :  the  gentle  animals  even  seem  afraid  to  move 
lest  they  should  hurt  them.  They  never  beat  or 
correct  their  horses,  but  always  treat  them  with  the 
utmost  kindness  ;  they  talk  to  and  reason 
ihem. 

The  whole  stock  of  a  poor  Arabian  of  the  di 
consisted  of  a  beautiful  Mare ;  this  the  French  Con- 
sul at  Said  offered  to  purchase,  with  an  intention  to 
send  her  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Arab,  pressed 
by  want,  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at  length  con- 
sented, on  condition  of  receiving  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  he  named.  The  Consul  wrote 
to  France  for  permission  to  close  the  bargain,  and 
having  obtained  it,  sent  immediately  lo  the  Arab  the 
information.  The  man,  so  poor  as  to  possess  only  a 
miserable  rag,  a  covering  for  his  body,  arrived  with 
his  magnificent  courser.  He  dismounted,  and  look* 
ing  first  at  the  gold,  and  rhen  stedfaslly  at  his  Mare, 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  : — "  To  whom  is  it  (he  exclaimed) 
that  I  am  going  to  yield  thee  up  ?  To  Europeans ! 
who  will  tie  ihcc  close,  who  will  beat  thee,  who  will 
render  thee  miserable  !  Return  with  me,  my  beauty  ! 
^  my  jewel !  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  my  children  !" 

K  As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  he  sprang  upon 
^K  her  back,  and  was  out  of  sight  almost  in  a  moment*. 
H  What  an  amiable  and  affecting  sensibility  in  a  man, 
H  who,  in  the  midst  of  distress,  could  prefer  all  the  dis. 
H        asters  attendant  on  poverty  rather  than  surrender  II 
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been  the  child  of  his  bosom,  to  what  he  supposed  in- 
evitable misery  !  The  temptation  even  of  riches,  and 
effectual  relief  from  poverty  had  not  sufficient  al- 
Juremenls  to  induce  him  to  so  cruel  an  act. 

The  Horses  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose  lives 
(says  Sonnini)  are  spent  in  traversing  the  scorching 
sands,  are  able,  notwithstanding  the  fervency  of  the 
sun,  and  the  sutt'ocating  heat  of  the  soil  over  which 
they  pass,  to  travel  three  days  without  drinking,  and 
contented  with  a  few  handsfull  of  dried  beans 
;iven  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  hard- 
ness of  their  labour  and  diet  they  are  of  course  very 
lean,  yet  they  preserve  incomparable  vigour  and 
courage*." 

I  Several  of  the  ether  eastern  countries,  as  Persia, 
,^tbiopia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  have  derived  their 
breed  of  Horses  from  Arabia,  and  in  these  climates 
the  same  character  and  manners  seem  to  be  retain- 
ed :  ihcy  are  ail  spirited,  strong,  and  active.  The 
description  of  the  Eastern  Horses  in  the  Bonk  of  Job, 
i*  exceedingly  poetical  and  expressive  : — "  Hast  thou 
ivcn  the  Horse  strengih  ?  Hasi  thou  clothed  his  neck 
'ilh  thunder  ?  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a 
Gra^isbopper  ?  The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible. 
He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rcjoiceth  in  his  strcngh : 
He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men  :  He  mocketli 
at  fear,  and  is  not  atlnghted  j  neither  lurneth  he  back 
from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him, 
ihc  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield.  He  swalloweth 
the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage  :  neither  believ- 
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etb  he  tliat  it  is  the  sound  of  (he  trumpet.     He  saith 
among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha  ;  and  he  smellclh  itit 
bailie  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  thWi 
shouting*." 

The  fiery  courBer,  when  he  htars  from  Tar 
The  spiightly  Irumpels,  and  ihe  ahoulsof  war, 
Frick«  up  his  ciirs,  aod,  trembling  with  delight, 
Shifls  place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  prombed  fight. 
On  lib  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  leclin'd, 
fiuffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind  : 
His  homy  hoofs  are  jelly  black  and  round  ; 
His  chine  IB  double  -,  starting  with  a  bound. 
He  tumi  the  lurf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  hia  nMtrils  Hovr ; 
He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foef . 

In  Non,vay,  where  the  roads  are  most  of  them  im- 
passable for  carriages,  the  Horses,  which  are  all  slal- 
iions,  are  remarkably  sure-footed;  thejr  skip  along 
over  the  stones,  and  are  always  full  of  spirit,  Pon- 
toppidan  says,  when  they  go  up  and  down  a  steep 
cliff,  on  stones  like  steps,  they  first  gently  tread  with 
one  foot,  to  try  if  the  slone  be  firm  ;  and  in  this  they 
must  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  management,  or 
the  best  rider  in  the  world  would  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck.  When  they  have  to  descend  steep 
and  slippery  places,  and  such  frequently  occur,  they, 
in  a  surprising  manner,  like  the  Asses  of  the  Alps' 
(which  I  shjll  next  mention),  draw  tiieir  hind  legs 
together  under  their  bodies,  and  thus  slide  down 
They  exhibit  much  courage  when  they  contend,  ai 
they  areofien  under  the  necessity  of  doing,  with  thefl 
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Wolvos  and  Brarsi  but  particularly  wiih  ihe  lalter. 
When  tbe  Horse  perceives  any  of  these  animals  near 
him,  and  has  a  Marc  or  Gelding  with  him,  he  first 
puis  these  bchim]  out  of  the  way,  and  then  furiously 
attack*  his  enemy  with  his  fore-lc;;s,  whidi  he  uses 
60  expertly  as  generally  to  come  oil*  tlie  conqueror. 
Somctinfies,  however,  the  Bear,  who  has  twice  ihc 
strength  of  his  adversary,  gets  the  advantage,  parti- 
cularly if  the  Horse  makes  at  any  alteinpt,  by  turn- 
ing round,  to  kick  him  with  his  hind-legs }  for  the 
Bear  then  instantly  closes  upon  him,  and  keeps  such 
firm  hold  as  scarcely  by  any  means  whatever  to  b.e 
shaken  off:  the  Horse  in  this  case  gallops  away  with 
his  enemy,  till  he  iiills  down  and  expires  frot»  loss  of 
Wood». 

There  are  few  countries  that  can  boast  a  breed  of 
Horses  «o  excellent  as  our  own.  The  English  hun- 
ters are  alluwcd  to  be  among  the  noblest,  most  ele- 
gant, and  uselul  animals  in  ihe  world.  Whilst  llie 
French,  and  many  other  European  nations,  seem  only 
attentive  to  spirit  and  parade,  we  train  ours  princi^ 
pally  for  strength  and  dispntch.  Theirs,  however, 
have  tbe  advantage  of  never  coming  down  before,  as 
ours  do,  because,  in  breaking,  Hiey  put  ihcm  nioic  on 
lUheu"  haunches,  while  we  ix;rhaps  throw  ihem  t<w 
■fntich  forward.  With  unwearied  attention,  1k>w- 
cvcr,  to  the  breed,  and  rcpejitcd  trials  uf  all  the  bei^t 
Jiorscs  in  different  parts  vi  the  world,  ours  arc  now 
become  capable  of  performing  what  noolherscan. 
Among  our  racers  we  have  hiid  one  {Childers)  which 
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his  been  known  to  pass  over  eighty-two  feet  and  m 
half  in  a  second  of  time,  a  degree  of  flectncss  per- 
haps unequalled  by  any  other  Horse.  In  the  year 
1745,  the  post-tnaster  of  Stretton  rode,  on  different 
Horses,  along  chc  ruad  to  and  from  London,  do  less 
than  213  miles  in  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  a  rale  of 
above  eighteen  miles  an  hour:  and  in  July  1788, 
a  Horse  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  Bil liter-square, 
London,  was  trotted  for  a  wager  thirty  miles  in  an 
hour  and  twenty-five  minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  twenty-one  miles  in  an  hour.  In  London 
there  have  been  instances  of  a  single  Horse  drawing, 
for  a  short  space,  the  weight  of  three  tons  :  and 
some  of  ibe  pack  Horses  of  the  north  usually  carry 
burthens  weighing  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds  } 
but  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  Horse*  is  in  our  mill  Horses,  some  of  which 
have  been  known  to  carry,  at  one  load,  thirteen  mca- 
sures  of  corn,  that  in  the  whole  would  anuMint  to 
more  than  nine  hundred  jmunds  in  weight. 

Though  endowed  with  vast  strength,  and  great 
powers  of  body,  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  I  iors^ 
that  it  rarely  exerts  either  to  its  master's  prejudice  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  endure  fatigues,  even  to  death, 
for  our  benefit.  Providence  seems  to  have  imp!anl< 
in  him  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  fear  of  the  hi 
man  race,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  con 
ectousness  of  the  services  we  can  render  him*.  We 
have,  however,  one  instance  of  recollection  of  injury. 
Mid  an  attempt  to  revenge  it.    This  is  inserted  in  a 
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Work  <if  D.  RoUe,  Esq.  of  Torrington,  in  Devon- 
shire:— A  Baronet,  one  of  whose  hunters  had  never 
tired  in  the  longest  chace,  onco  encouraged  the  cruel 
ihooght  of  attempting  completely  to  fatigue  him. 
A/ier  s  long  chace,  therefore,  he  dined,  and  again 
tnouniin^,  rode  him  furiously  among  the  hills. 
When  brought  to  the  stable,  his  strength  appeared 
exhausted,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  The 
groom,  possessed  of  more  feeling  than  his  brutal 
master,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sigh:  of 
M)  noble  an  animal  thus  sunk  down.  The  Baronet 
fiome  time  after  entered  the  stable,  and  the  Horse 
made  i  furious  spring  ujion  him,  and  had  not  the 
groom  interfered,  would  soon  have  put  it  out  of  his 
power  of  ever  again  misusing  his  animals. 

Thtf  barbarous  custom  of  docking  the  tails,  and 
catting  the  ears  of  Horses,  is  in  ibis  country  very 
prevalent.  The  former,  principally  with  waggoo 
HoreecE,  under  the  pretence  that  a  bushy  tail  collecL's 
the  dirt  of  the  roads ;  and  the  latter,  from  the  idea 
that  Chcy  arc  rendered  more  elegant  in  their  appear- 
ance. Thus,  from  ideal  nccessityi  we  deprive  them 
o(  two  parts  of  the  body  principally  instrumental, 
not  only  to  Ibeir  own  case  and  comfort  but  in  thctr 
utility  to  us.  By  taking  away  their  ears,  the  funnels 
are  destroyed  which  they  always  direct  to  the  place 
from  whence  any  sound  is  heard,  and  they  are  thus 
rendered  nearly  deiif.  And  in  the  loss  of  their  tail, 
Ltbey  6ml  even  a  sliil  greater  inconvenience.  During 
'  wimmer  they  are  perpetually  tcazcd  with  swarms  of 
insects,  that  cither  attempt  to  suck  ilicir  blood,  or 
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to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  rectum,  which  they  have 
now  no  means  of  lashing  off;  and  in  winter  they  are 
deprived  of  a  necessary  protection  against  the  cold. 

But  of  all  others  the  custom  that  we  have  adopted^ 
for  it  is  found  in  no  other  nation  than  this,  of  nick- 
ing them,  is  the  most  useless  and  absurd.  It  is  an 
affecting  sight  to  go  into  the  stable  of  aqme  eminent 
horse-dealer,  and  there  behold  a  range  of.  fine  and 
beautiful  steeds  with  their  tails  cut  and  slashed,  ticc} 
up  by  pulleys  to  give  them  force,  suffering  such  tor* 
ture  that  they  sometimes  never  recover  the  savago 
gashes  they  have  received  ;  and  for  what  is  all  this 
done  ?^->— that  they  may  hold  their  tails  somewhat 
higher  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  bti  for  ever 
after  deprived  of  the  power  of  moving  the  joints  of 
them  as  a  defence  against  Flics  ! 

I  have  another  abuse  to  notice,  obser\'able  in  those 
who  shoe  Horses.  The  stupid  blacksmith,  in  order 
to  save  himself  a  little  trouble,  will  frequently  apply 
the  shoe  red-hot  to  the  Horse's  foot,  that  it  may  burn 
for  itself  a  bed  in  the  hoof,  and  fit  it  for  its  reception. 
**  The  utmost  severity  (says  Lord  Pembroke)  ought 
to  he  inflicted  on  all  those  who  clap  shoes  on  hot. 
This  unpardonable  laziness  of  farriers,  in  making 
feet  thus  to  fit  shoes,  instend  of  shoes  to  fit  the  feet, 
dries  up  the  hoofs,  and  utterly  destroys  them*."  Jt 
js  of  the  most  ruinous  consequence,  hardening  and 
cracking  the  hoofs,  and  inducing  even  the  most  fieital 
disorders.     The  joints,  the  i\ind,  and  the  eyes,  are 
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injured  by  it,  and  the  gross  bumoura  which  naturally 
descend  to  the  feet,  and  ought  to  be  carried  off  by 
insensible  perspiration,  are  detained  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  surface  they  have  to  penetrate. 

In  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
a  mode  i3  laid  down  by  which  Horses  may  at  any 
time  be  stopped,  when  ihey  become  so  unruly  as  to 
run  away.  This  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  their 
always  standing  still  when  suddenly  deprived  of  sight. 
M.  Dalesme  has  there  shown  a  very  easy  manner  of 
disposing  two  lines,  wliich  let  fall  at  once  upon  the 
ryes  of  each  of  two  coach  Horses,  a  piece  of  leather 
so  as  immediately  to  hinder  them  from  seeing.  These 
cords  may  be  pulled  from  witliin  the  carriage.  This 
a{jpeaTS  capable  of  being  improved  into  an  useful 
prevCDlalive  to  the  fatal  accidents  which  sometimes 
occur  from  unruly  or  highly  fed  Horses*. 

The  stomach  of  HorM:s  is  small,  and  at  the  cardia 

there  is  a  hlfle  valve  which  rcndprs  them  incapable  of 

I  '^'otniling.     Their  natural  diseases  are  few,  but  our 

L  ill'USi^e,  or  neglect,  or,  which  is  very  frequent,  our 
over^^are  of  ihcm  bring  on  a  numerous  train,  which 
eoflei)  fatal.     They  sleep  but  little,  and  this,  inge- 

I  jieral,  on  ihcir  legs.     If  properly  treated  they  will 

I  live  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 

THE    ASsf. 

The  Ass  is  found  wild  in  the  mountainous  deserts 
of  Tartary,  the  southern  parts  of  India  and  Persia, 

f  *   AUrtyn.iii.yl. 
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and  in  some  parts  of  Africa.     In  its  nafii*^ 
exhibits  an  appearance    very    far  sii]>erior,  both  in 
point  of  vivacity  and  beauty,  to  the  animals  of  tl 
same  species  in  a  state  of  domesticalion 

Asses  live  in  several  herds,  each  consisting  of 
chief,  and  several  marcs  and  colts,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  tw-cnty.  They  arc  exce^Bively  timid>  and 
provident  against  danger.  A  male  lakes  on  him  the 
care  of  the  herd,  and  is  always  on  the  watch.  If 
they  observe  a  hunter,  who  by  creeping  along  ihe 
ground  has  got  near  them,  the  sentinel  takes  a  great 
circuit,  and  goes  roimd  and  round  him,  as  discover- 
ing somewhat  to  be  apprehended.  As  soon  as  the 
animal  is  satisfied,  he  rejoins  the  herd,  which  sets  off 
with  great  precipitation.  Sometimes  his  curiositj 
costs  him  his  life;  for  he  approache'*  so  near  as  to 
give  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  shooting  him. — 
The  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  in  the  wild  Asses 
are  most  csqutsitc  ;  so  that  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  approached  without  the  utmost  difficulty. — 
The  Persians  catch  them  and  break  them  for  the 
draught.  They  make  pits,  which  they  fill  about 
half  up  with  plants  :  into  these  the  Asses  fall  without 
bruising  themselves,  and  are  taken  thence  alive. 
When  completely  domesticated  they  are  very  valu- 
able, and  sell  at  a  Iiigh  price,  being  at  all  times  cele- 
brated for  their  amazing  swiftness. 

The  food  of  the  wild  Asses  is  the  sallest  plants 
tUe  deserts,  such  as  Ihe  atriplex,  kali,  and  cheno] 
diiim ;  and  also   the  better  milky  tribes  of  herbs. 
They  also  prefer  salt  water  to  fresh.     This  is  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  history  given  of  this  animal 
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in  the  book  of  Job,  for  the  words  "barren  land,'" 
tipTCisire  of  his  dwelling,  ought,  according  to  the 
learned  Bochart,  to  be  rendered  salt  places.  The 
fiuniers  generally  lie  in  wail  for  the  As5>es  ncnr  the 
ponds  of  brackish  water,  to  which  they  resort  to 

The  Ass,  like  the  Horse,  was  imported  into  Ame- 
h'ca  by  the  Spaniards  :  and  that  country  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  favourable  to  this  race  of  animals;  for, 
where  they  have  run  wild,  they  have  mulliplied  in 
ich  numbers,  that  in  some  phices  they  hare  become 
qnite  a  nuisance.  In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  the 
owners  of  the  grounds  where  ihey  arc  bred  sut^ 
all  perrons  to  take  away  as  many  as  they  can,  on  pay- 
ing a  small  acknowledgment,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  days  the  sport  of  hunting  them  lasts, 
Tbey  catch  them  in  the  following  manner : — -A  num- 
ber of  persons  go  on  horseback,  and  are  attended  by 
iadians  on  foot ;  when  arrived  at  the  proper  places, 
they  form  a  circle  in  order  to  dri^x  them  into  some 
valley,    where,  al  full  speed,  they  throw  the  noose, 

id  endeavourto  halter  them.  The  creatures,  find- 
ig  themselves  inclosed,  make  very  furious   efforts 

escape  ;  and,  if  only  one  forces  his  way  through, 
all  follow  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity.   How- 

T,  when  noosed,  the  hunters  throw  them  down 
md  secure  them  with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  Ihcm 
till  the  chace  is  over.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  lliem 
away  with  greater  facility,  they  pair  them  with  lume 
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Asses ;  but  this  is  not  easily  pertbrmed^  for  ttiey  ard 
so  remarkably  fierce  that  they  often  wound  the  perr 
sons  who  undertake  to  manage  them* 

They  have  all  the  swiftness  of  ^lorses^  and  neither 
declivities  nor  precipices  can  retard  their  career.— 
When  attacked^  they  defend  themselves  by  n^eans  of 
their  heels  and  mouth  with  such  address  tbi^t^  With- 
out slackening  their  pace^  they  often  maim  their  piu> 
suers.  But  the  most  remarkable  property  in  these 
creatures  is,  that^  afler  carrying  their  first  load»  .thdr 
celerity  leaves  them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  Iq^tp 
and  they  soon  contract  the  stupid  look  and  the  dullr 
ness  peculiar  to  their  species.  It  .is  also  obsferyab^e 
that  these  creatures  will  not  permit  a  Horse  to  live 
among  them.  They  always  feed  together ;  and^if ft 
Horse  happens  to  stray  into  the  place  where  they 
.graze,  they  all  fall  upon  him,  and,  without  even  giF* 
ing  him  the  choice  of  flying,  bite. and  kickiiimdU 
they  leave  him  dead  on  tlie  spot. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Asses  descend  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  Alps  or  the  Andes  is  truly  extraordi- 
.nary,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  the  passes  of 
these  mountains  there  are  often  on  one  side  steep 
eminences,  and  on  the  other  frightful  abysses ;  and, 
as  these  generally  follow  the  direction  of  the  mouo« 
tain,  the  road,  instead  of  lying  on  a  leyel^  forms  at 
every  little  distance  steep  declivities  of  several  hun- 
dred yards  downwards.  These  can  only  be  descended 
by  Asses ;  and  the  animals  themselves  seem  sensible 
of  the  danger,  by  the  caution  that  they  use.  When 
they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  descents,  they 


>top  of  ihemselves,  without  being  checked  by  the 
H'JcTi  and,  if  he  inadvertently  attempts  to  spur  them 
*in,  tfiejf  conritiae  immoveable.     They  seem  all  this 
time  ruminating  on  ihc  i]n:igcr  that  lies  before  them, 
^^kd  preparing  ihemsctves  for  the  encounter.     They 
^^pt  only  attentively  view  the  roail,  but  tiemblc  and 
^flbort  at  the  danger.     Hfiving  prepared  for  their  de- 
scent, they  pUec  their  fore-feel  in  a  posture  as  if  they 
:  stopping  themselves  i  Ihey  then  also  put  their 
ider  feet  together,  but  a  little  forward,  as  if  they 
I  about  to  lie  down.    In  this  attitude,  having 
Ifcen  a  survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with  the 
riftncssof  ameteor.     In  the  mean  time  all  that  the 
kr  has  to  do  is  lo  keep  himself  fust  on  the  saddle, 
iiont  checking  the  rein,  for  the  least  motion  is 
Scient  to  disorder  the  equilibrium  of  the  Ass,  in 
which  case  both  must  unavoidably  perish.     But  their 
iddreis  in  this  rapid  descent  is  truly  wonderful  ;  for, 
in   their  swiftest  motion,  when  they  seem  to  have 
lost  all  government  of  themselves,  they  follow  ex- 
actly the  difierent  windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they 
bad  previously  settled  in  their  minds  the  route  they 
werr  to  fullow,  and  taken  every  precaution  for  their 
ufcty.     In  this  journey,  (he  natives,  who  are  placed 
i^ng  the  sides  of  ihe  mnunlains,  and   hold   them* 
wires  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  onimiite   the  beasts 
with  shouts,  and  encourage  them  to  perseverance. 
Some  Asses,  after  being  long  used  to  these  journeys, 
•tquirc  a  kind  of  reputation  for  their  safely  and  skill ; 
^"d  ihcir  value  rises  in  proportion  to  their  fame, 
in  Spain  the  breed  of  Asses  has,  by  care  and  attcn- 
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tion,  become  the  finest  in  the  world  :  they  are 
strong,  elegant,  and  stately  animals,  and  are  often 
found  to  rise  to  fifteen  hands  high.  The  best  of 
them  sell  sometimes  for  a  hundred  guineas  each  or 
upwa.ds.  This  shows  (hat  the  Ass  may,  notwith- 
standing all  our  prejudices,  and  our  generally  con- 
temptuous opinion  ofit,  be  rendered  even  an  elegant. 
as  well  as  an  useful  animal.  The  Romans  had  a 
breed  which  ihey  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that 
Pliny  mentions  one  of  the  stallions  selling  for  a  price 
greater  than  three  thousand  pounds  of  our  money  ; 
and  he  says  that  in  Cclciberia,  a  province  in  Spain, 
a  she  Ass  has  brought  colts  which  were  bought  for 
nearly  the  same  stim.  And  Varro  speaks  of  an  Ass 
that  was  sohl  in  his  own  time  in  Rome  for  near  fii 
hundred  pounds. 

Egypt  and  Arabia  also  excel  us  in  Asses  as 
do  in  Horses,  Some  of  these  are  of  great  size  and 
elegance,  and  sell  occasionally  for  higher  prices  than 
even  the  Horses,  In  their  attititdes  and  movement 
there  is  a  degree  of  gracefulness,  and  in  thf  ir  carriage 
«  nobleness  unknown  even  in  those  of  Spain.  Their 
foot  is  sure,  their  step  light,  and  their  paces  quick, 
bfiik,  and  easy, — They  are  not  only  in  common  use 
for  riding  on  in  Egypt,  but  they  were,  not  long  ago, 
the  only  animals  on  which  the  Chrisitans  of  any 
country  were  allowed  to  appear  in  the  capital.  The 
Mahometan  merchants,  the  most  opulent  of  the  io- 
habilants,  and  even  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  used 
thctn. 

Being  more  hardy  than  the  Horses,  these 
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are  preferred  to  them  for  long  journeys  across  ihe 
tlesero.  Most  oC  the  Mussulmen  pilgrims  use  them 
in  the  long  and  laborious  journey  ro  Mecca;  and 
i!ic  chiefs  of  the  Nubian  caravans,  which  are  sixty 
""ysin  passing  immense  solitudes,  ride  upon  Asses, 
tht  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt  do  not  appear  fa- 
trgued. — When  the  rider  alights,  he  has  no  occasion 
'0  ftsten  his  Ass;  he  merely  pulls  the  rein  of  the 
"ridic  tight,  and  passes  it  over  a  ring  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  saddle;  this  confines  the  animal's  head, 
iiid  h  sutficient  to  make  him  remain  patiently  in  his 
place. 

lo  the  principal  streets  of  Cairo,  Asses  stand  ready 
bridled  and  saddled  for  hire,  and  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  hackney-coaches  in  London.  The  per- 
son who  lets  them  accompanies  his  Ass,  running  be- 
hind to  goad  him  on,  and  to  cry  out  to  those  on  foot 
lo  make  way.  They  are  regularly  rubbed  down 
-r,A  washed,  which  renders  their  coat  smooth,  soft, 
'I  glossy.  Their  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
1  iorscs,  iisiially  consisting  of  chopped  straw,  barley, 
and  small  beans*. — They  here  seem,  says  M.  Denon, 
to  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  their  existence  ;  they  arc 
healthy,  active,  cheerful,  and  the  mildest  and  safest 
animals  that  a  person  can  possibly  have.  Their  na- 
tutalpacc  is  a  canter  or  gallop,  and  without  fatiguing 
his  rider,  the  Ass  will  carry  him  rapidly  over  the  large 
plaiiM  which  lie  between  different  parts  of  this  strag- 
gimg  city.  This  mode  of  conveyance,  M.  Ocnon 
says  »'»!*  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  frequently 
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spent  the  greater  part  of  the  cby  oa  the  back  oT 
Asses*. 

The  gentleness,  patience,  and  perscvenince  of  this 
animal,  sa  much  abused  and  neglected  in  our  own 
country,  are  without  example.  He  is  subjected  to 
excessive  labour,  and  contented  wtth  the  coarsest 
herbage*  The  common  lanes  and  high  roads  are  his 
nightly  residence,  and  his  food  the  thistle  or  plan* 
tain,  which  he  BOtnctitnes  prefers  to  grass.  In  bis 
drinking  he  is,  however,  singularly  nice,  refusing  all 
but  the  water  of  the  clearest  brooks.  He  isi  much 
afraid  of  wetting  bis  feet,  and  will,  even  when 
loaded,  turn  aside  to  avord  the  dirty  parts  of  the 
road.  His  countenance  is  mild  and  modest,  fully 
expressive  of  his  simple  and  unaffected  deportment.— -^ 
His  services  are  too  often  repaid  by  hard  fare  and 
cruel  usage;  and,  being  generally  the  property  of 
the  poor,  he  partakes  ofiheir  wants  and  their  di- 
stresses. He  is  more  healthy  than  the  Horse,  and, 
though  generally  degraded  into  the  most  useless  and 
neglected  of  domestic  quadrupeds,  he  might,  by 
care  and  education,  be  rendered  useful  for  a  variety 
of  domestic  purposes  in  which  the  Horse  is  now  em- 
ployed. Were  we  but  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
him,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  gainers  by  it.  We 
ought  also  to  cross  our  breed  with  the  Arabian, 
Egyptian,  or  even  the  Spanish  mates  ;  which  would 
produce  us  an  offspring  improved  both  in  strength 
and  appearance.  The  fame  of  Asses  being  stubborn 
animals  is,  in  a  great  measure,    unfounded;  as  it 
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■lues  solely  rrom  ill  usage,  and  not  from  nny  □neural 
defect  in  ibctrcf  istitulion  or  lcm[)cr. 

An  ()M  man,  who  a  few  v-ears  ago  sold  veget;ibles 
n  London,  used  in  his  cmjiloymcfit  an  Ass,  which 
vey<tl  his  baskels  fram  oloor  lo  duor.  Frt-quenllv 
gave  the  poor  induRlrioiis  creature  a  hainlfui  ot' 
y,  or  sufnc  pieces  of  brt-ad,  or  ga-^ns,  by  way  of 
fcfrcsSmenl  and  reward.  The  old  innn  had  no  need 
of  any  goad  for  the  animal,  and  seldom  indeed  had 
he  lo  lift  np  his  hand  to  drive  it  'm.  His  kind 
Ijcalineiit  was  one  dny  remarked  to  him,  and  1^  was 
^ed  whether  his  beast  was  ajit  to  be  stubUirn. 
pAh!  Master,  (hereijlied)  it  is  of  no  ute  to  be  cruel, 
"md  es  lor  stubbornness  I  cannot  complain,  for  he  i^ 
ready  to  doany  thing,  and  to  go  any  where.  I  bred 
him  myself.  [1«  is  eoinctimcs  skittish  and  plny- 
6il,  and  onoc  ran  away  from  mej  you  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  tbcrp  wcm  more  thiin  lifty  [x:ople  afu-T 
him,  allempliiig  in  vain  to  t-top  him  ;  yet  he  turned 
Inck  of  himself,  nnd  never  stopped  till  be  ran  his 
bead  kindly  into  my  bosom*." 

Leo  Africanus  informs  us,  that,  at  Cairo,  Asses 
were  frequently  trained  up  for  publie  exhibitions, 
and  taught  many  tricks  that  persons  in  general 
would  suppose  these  apitarenlly  stupid  aniinuls  inca- 
pabte  of  performing. — At  its  tombats  das  animaux, 
the  theatre,  or  Bcar-gardcn  of  Paris,  Mr.  Pennant 
was  witness  to  an  extraordinary  instance  of  spirit 
and  prowess  in  a  tame  Ass,  in  a  tight  with  a  Dog. 
The  latter  could  never  seize  on  the  long-eared  beast; 
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which  sometimes  caught  ihe  Dog  in  his  moutEj 
Bometime.'i  flung  it  under  his  knees  and  kncdcd 
on  it,  till  the  Dog  at  length  fairly  gave  up  the 
contest*. 

There  were,  according  to  Hollingshed,  oo  Asses 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  How 
soon  afterwards  they  were  introduced  is  uncertain ; 
they  arc,  however,  at  present  naturalized  in  this  coun- 
try, and  their  utility  becomes  every  day  more  ex- 
perienced. 

Tffe  »>kin  of  the  Ass  is  elastic,  and  of  use  for  va- 
rious articles,  such  as  drums,  shoes,  leaves  ofpocket- 
books,  &c.  Chagrin  is  made  of  that  part  of  the  skin 
which  grows  about  the  rump  ;  and  at  Astracan  and 
throughout  Persia  there  arc  great  manufactories  of  it. 
It  is  not  naturally  granulated,  iliat  roughness  being 
altogether  effected  by  art.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  Ass 
isealcn  by  the  Tartars,  and  is  said  to  be  very  delicate  ■. 
and  good;  but  when  killed  in  a  tame  stntc  this  is  hardj 
and  unflt  for  food.  The  milk  is  universally  knowq 
and  is  approved  as  a  speciflc  in  many  disorders.  It  I 
iight,  easy  of  digestion,  and  highly  nulritious. 

THE    ZEBRAf- 

The  Zebra,  somewhat  like  the  Mule,  has  a  lai^ 
head  and  ears.  Its  body  is  round  and  plump,  and  its 
legs  are  delicately  small.  The  skin  is  as  smooth  as 
satin,  and  adorned  with  elegant  stripes  like  ribbons. 
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which  in  the  male  are  browo  on  a  yeitowisb  white 
ground,  and  in  the  female  black  on  a  white  ground. 

Zebras  inhahit  the  scorching  plains  of  Africa,  their 
•-a»t  herds  afTording  sometimes  an  agreeable  relief 
to  the  eye  of  the  uearicd  traveller.  Tbcjr  assemble 
in  ibe  day  on  the  extensive  plains  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  by  their  beauty  and  liveliness  adorn 
and  animate  the  dreary  scene. 

All  attempts  to  tame  this  animal  so  as  to  render  it 
serviceable  to  mankind  have  iicen  bitberto  fruitless. 
Wild  and  independent  by  nature,  it  seems  ill  adapted 
to  servitude  and  restraint.  If,  however,  it  were 
taken  young,  and  much  cnrc  was  bestowed  in  its 
education,  it  might  probably  be  in  a  great  measure 
doDKsticaled. 

Several  Zebras  have  at  different  times  been  brought 
into  England.  There  is  one  at  present  in  the  Tower, 
which  was  deposited  there  in  June,  1803.  It  was 
braaght  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  lieulenaot 
genera!  Dundas;  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Mr.  Bullock,  the  master  keeper  of  the  animals  in 
the  Tower.  This  animal,  which  is  a  female,  is  more 
docile  than  the  generality  of  Zebras  that  have  been 
brought  into  Europe;  and  when  in  good  liumour, 
sbc  is  toler;ibly  obedient  to  the  commamls  of  her 
keeper,  the  servant  of  the  general  who  attended  her 
during  the  voyage.  This  man,  with  great  dexterity, 
can  spring  on  ber  back,  and  she  will  carry  bim  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  yaids,  but  by  the 
time  she  has  done  this,  she  always  becomes  restive, 
and,  with  almost  equal  dexterity,  he  i^  obliged  la 
dUmount.  Sometimes,  when  irritated,  slie  plunges  at 
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the  keeper,  and  attempts  to  kick  him.  She  one  day 
seized  him  by  the  coat  with  her  mouth,  and  threw 
him  upon  the  ground  ;  and,  had  not  the  man  been 
extremely  active  in  rising  and  getting  out  of  her  reach^ 
would  certainly  have  destroyed  him.  He  has  at 
times  the  utn]Ost  difficulty  to  manage  her ;  from  tbo 
irritability  of  her  disposition  ;  the  great  extent,  in 
almost  every  direction,  to  which  she  can  kick  with 
her  feet,  and  the  propensity  she  has  of  seizing  what* 
ever  offends  her,  in  her  mouth.  Strangers  she  will 
by  no  means  allow  to  approach  her,  unless  the  keeper 
has  hold  of  her  head,  and  even  then  there  is  great 
risque  of  a  blow  from  her  hind  feet. 

The  beautiful  male  Zebra  that  was  burnt  somo 
years  ago  at  the  Lyceum,  near  Exeter  'Change,  wat 
so  gentle,  that  the  keeper  has  often  put  young  chil- 
dren upon  its  back,  and  without  any  attempt  from 
the  animal  to  injure  them.  In  one  instance,  a  per* 
son  rode  it  from  the  Lyceum  to  Pimlico,  But  thia 
unusual  docility  in  an  animal  naturally  vicious  is  to 
be  accounted  for  from  its  having  been  bred  and 
reared  in  Portugal,  from  parents  that  were  themselvei 
half  reclaimed*.— The  Zebra  that  was  some  years 
ago  kept  at  Kew,  was  of  a  fierce  and  savage  nature. 
No  one  dared  venture  to  approach  it,  except  the  per- 
son who  was  accustomed  to  feed  it,  and  who  alone 
could  mount  on  its  back.  Mr.  Edwards  saw  thia 
animal  eat  a  large  paj)cr  of  tobacco,  paper  and  all ; 
and  was  told  it  would  eat  flesh,  and  any  kind  of  food 
that  was  given  to  it.     This,  however,  might  pro- 


*  This  animal  cost  the  exhibition  three  hundred  poundi. 
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cced  from  habit  or  necessity  in  its  long  voyttgt  to  this 
couolry  ;  for  in  a  native  stale  these  animals  all  feed, 
like  Horsfs  and  Asses,  on  vegclablcs*. 

The  voice  of  the  Zebra  can  scarcely  be  described. 

is  Ihotight  by  some  persons  to  have  a  distant  re- 
ibiar.cc  lo  the  sound  of  a  post  horn.  It  is  more 
uently  exerted  when  the  animals  are  alone  than 
al  other  times. 

In  iotne  parts  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
thefeare  many  Zebras,  and  a  penalty  of  fifty  rix- 
dolbra  is  inflicted  on  any  person  who  shoots  one  of 
tbcni.  Whenever  any  of  them  happen  to  be  caught 
(Ji?e,  they  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Governorf. 


E  HIPPOPOTAMUS  TRIBE. 

[  one  species  has  hitherto  been  discovered  as 
rfonging  to  this  tribe.  This  has  four  front-teeth 
I  each  jaw;  the  upper  ones  standing  distant  by 
birs,  the  lower  prominent,  and  the  two  middle 
the  longest.  The  canine  teeth  are  solitary, 
thoseof  the  lower-jaw  extremely  large,  curved,  and 
cut  obliquely  at  the  ends.  The  feet  are  each  armed 
at  the  margin  with  four  hoofs. 


*  Edvardi't  Glean,  i.  2^  lib.  213.      f  Thunberg,  ii.  1 14. 
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1-grown  Hippopotamus 
even  sometimes  superior  to  the  Rhinoceros,  One 
that  M.  Le  Vaillant  killed  in  the  south  of  Africa 
measured  ten  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  about 
nine  feet  in  circumference.  Its  form  is  highly  un- 
couth, the  body  being  extremely  large,  fat,  and 
round ;  the  legs  very  short  and  thick ;  the  head 
Inrge  ;  the  mouth  extremely  wide;  and  the  teeth  of 
vast  strength  and  size.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  small. 
The  tail  is  short,  and  sparingly  scattered  with  hair. 
The  whole  animnt  is  covered  with  short  hair,  thinly 
set,  and  h  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  hide  is  in 
some  parts  two  inches  thick,  and  not  much  unlike 
that  of  the  Hog:  the  hide  of  a  full-grown  Hippopo- 
tamus is  sufficiently  heavy  to  loada  Camelf. 

These  animals  inliabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from 
Ihe  Niger  to  Berg  Kivcr,  many  miles  north  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in 
the  rivers  nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almost  extir- 
pated there. — From  the  unwieldiness  of  his  body  and 
the  shortness  of  his  legs,  the  Hippopotamus  is 
able,  according  lo  M.  de  BufTon,  to  move  fast  u| 
land,  and  is  then  extremely  timid.  When  pursued  Ke 
takes  to  the  water,  plunges  in,  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  is  seen  walking  there  at  ease  ;  he  cannot,  bow- 


and 
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*  Synoktms. — Hippopotamui  Amphibius.  Liim, — Hippape> 
t*mi.  River  Horses,  Water  Elephants,  or  Eer-kamanon.  Sarhol. 
— Hipftopoiame,  ou  Cheval  Mario.  Bk^kk.— Sea-horse.  Damfitr. 
^-^SbiKt/i  Grn.  Z«eJ.  ii.  lai.  ajg. — Biw,  Quad.  f.  1(13. 

-f  LeVatUanl,  i.  414. — HuKlquisI,  187.  ^H 
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ever,  continue  there  long  without  often  rising  to  the 
surface.  In  the  day-time  he  is  so  much  afraid  of  being 
clisco%-ered,  that  whrn  he  takes  in  fresh  nir  the  place 
is  hardly  perceptible,  for  he  scarcely  ventures  to  put 
even  his  nose  out  of  the  water.  In  rivers  unfre* 
quented  by  mankind  he  is  less  cautious,  and  puts 
oot  the  whole  of  his  head. 

If  wounded,  the  Hippopofamus  will  rise  and  attack 
boats  or  canoes  with  great  fury,  and  often  sink  them 
by  biting  large  pieces  out  of  their  sides.  In  shallow 
rivers,  he  makes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom  in  order 
to  conceal  bis  great  bulk.  When  hequits  the  water 
he  usually  puts  out  half  his  body  at  once,  and  smells 
and  looks  around ;  but  i-omctimcs  rushes  out  with 
great  impetuosity,  and  tramples  down  every  thing 
in  his  way.  During  the  night  he  leaves  the  rivers 
in  order  lo  feed  on  stigar-Mncs,  rushes  niillet,  rice, 
See.  consuming  great  quantities,  and  doing  much 
damage  in  the  cultivated  fields*. 

The  Egyptians  udopt  a  singular  mode  of,  in  some 
measure,  freeing  themselves  from  this  deslructive 
animal.  They  mark  the  places  that  be  chiefly  fre- 
quents, and  there  lay  a  quantity  of  pease.  When 
the  beast  comes  ashore,  hungry  and  voracious,  he 
immediately  fails  lo  eating  in  the  nearest  place;  and 
filling  himself  with  the  pease,  they  occasion  an  in- 
supportable thirst.  He  rushes  into  the  water,  and 
drinks  so  copiously  that  the  pease  in  his  stomach, 
being  fully  saturated,  swell  so  much  as  very  soon 
afterwards  to  kill  himf. — Among  the  CaiFrcs  in  the 

•  Buff.  Uuad.  1  HuKHu'kit,  188. 
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south  of  Africa,    the  Hippopotamus  !s  someltoiM 
taken  in  pits  made  in  the  patlis  that  lead  to  his  haunts. 
But  the  gait  of  Ihis  animal,  when   undisturbed,  isj 
generally  so  cautions  and  slow,  that  he  often  smclfw^ 
OHt  the  snare,    and  avoids  it.     The  most  certiiiq 
method  is  to  watch  him  at  night,  behind  a  bush  clos 
to  his  path  ;  and,  as  he  passes,  to  wound  him  iil 
the  tendons  of  the  knee-joint,  by  which  he  is  itn-" 
mediately  rendered  lame,  and  unable  to  escape  from 
the  numerous  hunterslhat  aflerwards  assail  him*. 

These  creatures  are  capable  of  being  tamed. 
BeloT)  says,  he  has  seen  one  so  gentle  as  to  be  let 
loose  out  of  3  stable,  and  led  by  its  kecperi  without 
attempting  to  injure  any  person. 

•'  The  Hippopotamus  is  not  (says  Dr.  Spamnan) 
so  quick  in  its  pace  on  land  as  the  gencmlily  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so 
slow  and  heavy  as  M.  de  Biifibn  describes  it  to  be  ; 
for  both  the  Hottentots  and  Colonists  look  upon  it 
as  dangerous  to  meet  a  Hippopotamus  out  of  the 
water,  especially  as,  according  to  report,  tJiey  had 
bad  a  reoent  instance  of  one  of  these  animals, 
■which,  from  certain  circumstances,  was  supposed 
to  be  in  rirt,  having  for  se^-eral  hours  pursued  ■ 
Hottentot,  who  (bond  it  very  difScuIl  to  make  bi« 
escape." 

Professor  Thunberg  wns  informed,  by  a  respect-, 
able  pcrsEin  ai  the  Cape,  that  as  be  and  a  party  wersl 
on  a  bunting  exjieditioa,  they  observed  a  femalti^ 
Hippojjolamus  come  from  one  of  the  rirers,  and  re- 
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lire  to  a  little  distance  from  its  bank,  in  order  to 
calre.  They  lay  still  in  the  bushes  till  the  calf  and  ^^ 
itK  mother  made  their  appearance,  when  one  of  thctn 
fired,  and  shot  the  latter  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
Holleolots,  who  imagined  that  after  this  they  could 
seize  the  Calf  alive,  immediutely  ran  from  their 
hiding-place  ;  but  though  only  Just  brought  into  (he 
world,  the  young  animal  got  out  of  their  hands,  and 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  Ihe  river,  where,  plung-. 
ing  io,  it  got  safely  off.  This  is  a  singular  instance 
of  pure  instinct,  for,  the  Professor  observes,  the  crea- 
ture, unhesitatingly,  ran  to  the  river,  as  its  proper 
place  of  security,  without  having  previously  received 
anv  instructions  from  the  actions  of  its  parent". 

The  flesh  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  in  great  request 
amoog  the  Hottentots,  who  are  very  fond  of  it, 
either  roasted  or  boiled.  Their  partiality  might  no% 
however,  induce  an  European  to  suppose  it  exceU' 
lent,  for  they  considerably  exceed  our  epicures  iff 
their  relish  for  blgh-fliivoured  (putrefied)  gamei 
Thunberg  passed  a  Hottentot  tent  which  had  bees 
pitched  for  the  purfxjse  of  consuming  the  body 
■o  Hippopotamus  that  had  been  killed  some  time 
before :  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  midst  of  such 
stench  that  the  travellers  could  hardly  pass  them 
without  being  suffocatedt. — The  skin  is  cut  into 
thongs  for  whips,  which,  for  softness  and  pliability, 
are  preferred  by  the  Africans  to  those  made  of  tbi 
hide  of  the  Rhinoceros.  The  processus  maxillaris  is 
laid  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  stone 
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gravel.  And  the  tusks,  from  their  always  preserving 
their  original  purity  and  whttcne-ss,  are  euperior  to 
ivory.  The  French  manufacture  the  latter  ioto  ar- 
tificial teeth*. 


I 


THE  HOG  TRIBE. 

THE  manners  of  these  animals  are  in  general  filthy 
and  disgusting.  They  are  fond  of  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  and  feed  almost  indilTerently  on  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  devouring  even  the  most  corrupted 
carcases.  With  their  strong  tendinous  snout  they 
dig  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  and  other  aliment 
hidden  under  the  surface. 

They  are  exceedingly  prolific. — The  male  is  named 
Boatt  the  female  6'ow,  and  the  young  ones  are  called 
Pigs. 

In  the  upper-jaw  there  are  four  front-teeth,  the 
points  of  which  converge  1  and,  usually,  a\\  in  the 
lower-jaw,  which  project.  Thecanine-teclh,  or  tusks, 
are  two  in  each  jaw,  those  above  short,  while  those 
below  are  long,  and  extend  out  of  the  month.  The 
snout  is  prominent,  moveable,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cut  oft',  or  truncated.  The  feet  J 
are  cloven. 

THE    COMMON    HOOf. 

The  Wild  Boar,  the  stock  or  original  of  the  Do- 
mestic Hog,  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  temperate 

•  VailUnt— Thunberg— Sparrmin. 
f  Synonyms. — Sub  ficrofa.      Z^n.— Sanglier  et  Mircwain. 
J^b/ob.— Wild  Hog.  Bratiint.—Sba'M't  Gen.  Zeel.  li.  lai.  :il,  «* 
—BtVJ.  Quad.f.  1 14. 146. 
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parts  bo(b  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  upper  parts  of  Africa. 

While  they  are  young,  these  animals  live  in  herds, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  deFence,  but  the  moment 
they  come  to  maturity,  they  walk  (he  forest  alone 
and  icarle^.  They  seldom  attfick  unprovoked  ;  but 
dread  no  enemy,  and  shun  none.  When  hunted, 
tbey  do  not  so  much  fly  their  assailants  as  keep  them 
at  bay,  and  are  at  hist  rather  wearied  out,  or  over- 
conie  by  numbers,  than  fairly  killed  in  the  chace. 

The  Doineslic  Hog  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  ■ 
harmless  creature,  and  preys  on  no  animals  but  either  'j 
dead  ones,  or  such  as  are  incapable  of  resisfaocf.    He  i 
lives  mostly  on  vegetables,  yet  can  devour  the  most  [ 
pQtrid  carcases.     Wc,  however,  generally  conceive 
bim  to  be  much  more  indelicate  than  he  really  is. 
He  selects,  at  lea^t  tite  plants  of  bis  choice,  with  (rquat  . 
sagacity  and  niceness,  and  is  ijever  poisoned,  like 
some  other  animals,  by  mistaking}  noxiuus  for  whole- 
some food.  Selll^^l],  indocile,  and  rapacious,  as  many  1 
tbtok  him,  no  animal  has  greater  sympathy  fur  those  J 
oThis  own  kind.     The  moment  one  of  them  giveiiJ 
tbe  signal  of  distress,  all  within  hearing  rush  to  '\X*\ 
assiMance.     They  have  been  known  to  gather  round  ' 
a  dog  Ihat  tcazed  ihem,  ami    kill  him  on  the  spot. 
Inclose  a  male  and  female  in  a  sty  when  yonng,  and 
the  feoiale  will  decline  from  the  instant  her  compa- 
nion is  removed,  and  will  probably  die  of  a  broken  d 
heart.     Thi*  animal  is  ^vt-ll  adapted  to  the  mode  of  1 
life  to  which  it  is  destined.     Having  to  gain  a  sub-  I 
sistence  principally  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  its  [ 
li(»e;  wc  6nd  that  the  neck  is  strong  and  brawny 
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theeyes  small^and  placed  high  in  the  bead ;  the  sMnt 
long ;  the  nose  callous  and  tough,  and  the  power  of 
smelling  peculiarly  acute.  The  external  form  is  in- 
deed very  unwieldy,  but  by  the  strength  of  its  ten* 
dons  the  Wild  Boar  is  enabled  to  fly  from  the  hun- 
ters with  surprising  agility.  The  back  toe  on  the 
feet  of  this  animal  prevents  its  slipping  while  it  de^ 
scends  steep  declivities. 

In  Minorca  the  Hog  is  converted  into  a  beast  of 
draught ;  a  Cow,  a  Sow,  and  two  young  Horses^  have 
been  seen  in  that  island  yoked  together,  and  of  the 
four  the  Sow  drew  the  best.  The  Ass  and  the  Hog 
are  here  common  helpmates,  and  are  frequently 
yoked  together  to  plough  the  land. — ^In  some  parts  of 
Italy  Swine  are  used  in  hunting  for  truffles*,  which 
grow  some  inches  deep  in  the  ground.  A  cord  being 
tied  round  the  hind-leg  of  one  of  the  animals,  the 
beast  is  driven  into  the  pastures,  and  we  are  told 
that  wherever  it  stops  and  begins  to  root  with  its  nose^ 
trufBes  arc  always  to  be  found. 

In  proof  that  these  animals  are  not  destitute  of 
sagacity,  it  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  recite 
any  other  accounts  than  those  of  the  various  "  learned 
Pigs*'  which  have  at  different  times  been  exhibited 
in  this  country.  The  following  is,  however,  an  in- 
stance more  surprising  than  perhaps  any  even* of 
these : — A  gamekeeper  of  Sir  Henry  Mild  may  (nam* 
ed  Tupor)  actually  broke  a  black  Sow  to  find  game, 
and  to  back,  and  stand.  Shit^  which  was  the  name 
he  gave  her,  was  rendered  as  staunch  as  any  pointer. 

*  Lycofcrdon  tuber  of  Linnaeus. 
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flerSir  Henry's  deatli  this  Pig-po'mter  was  sold  by 
jpclion  for  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  but 
K^ibly  the  secret  of  breaking  Swine  to  the  field  ex- 

i  with  the  inventor*. 

\  The  Hog  is  one  of  those  animals  that  are  doomed 

pclcarlheearth  of  refuse  and  filth;  anc!  that  convert 

!  most  nauseous  offals  into  the  richest  nutriment 

i  its  flesh.     It  has  not  altogether  been  unaptly  com- 

ibred  to  a  miser,  who  is  useless  and  rapacious  in  his 

,  but  at  his  death  becomes  of  public  use,  by  the 

sry  effects  of  his  sordid  manners.     During  his  life 

Be  renders  little  service  to  mankind,  except  in  re- 

iTio\-ing  that  fiith  which  other  animals  reject. 

Ite  extreme  thickness  of  his  hide  and  fat  renders 
the  Hog  almost  insensible  co  ill  treatment;  and  in- 
stances have  even  occurred  of  Mice  eating  their  way 
into  the  fat  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  animals  with- 
out incommoding  the  creature. — Although  naturally 
inoBi^nsive,  he  possesses  powers  which,  when  called 
into  action,  render  him  a  very  formidable  enemy. 
He  is,  however,  stupid,  inactive,  and  drowsy ;  and 
nothing  but  the  calls  of  appetite  interrupts  his  re- 
pose, to  which  he  always  returns  as  soon  as  this  is 
xatialcd. 

The  senses  of  smelling  and  taste  are  enjoyed  by 
these  animals  in  great  perfection.  Wind  seems  to 
Imh'c  great  influence  on  them,  for  wlicn  it  blows 
■violently  tbey  seem  much  agitated,  and  run  towards 
the  sly,  sometimes  screaming  in  »  most  violent  man- 
ner.    Naturalists  have  also  remarked  that,  on  the 
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approach  of  bad  weather,  they  will  bring  straw  to 
the  sty  as  if  to  guard  against  its  effects.  The 
country.peopic  have  a  singular  adage  that  "  Pigs 
can  see  wind/' 

That  they  arc  extremely  tenacious  of  life  is  known 
to  almost  every  person  who  is  at  all  acquaii\ted  with 
their  manners.  The  most  curious  instance  that  I  have 
met  with  of  this  in  any  writer  is  in  Josselyn's  ac- 
count of  two  voyages  to  New  England.  I  shall  in- 
sert the  passage,  though  I  by  no  means  intend  to  vouch 
for  its  truth.  "Being  at  a  friend's  house  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  cook-maid,  making  ready  to  slaugh- 
ter a  Pig,  she  put  the  hinder  parts  between  her  legs, 
as  the  usual  manner  is,  and  taking  the  snout  in  her- 
left  hand,  with  a  long  knife  stuck  the  Pig,  and  cut 
the  small  end  of  the  heart  alnriost  in  two,  letting  it 
bleed  as  long  as  any  blood  came  forth  ;  then  throwing 
it  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  the  Pig  swam 
twice  round  about  the  kettle ;  when,  taking  it  out 
to  the  dresser,  she  rubbed  it  with  powdered  rosin 
and  stripped  off  the  hair,  and  as  she  was  cutting  ofF 
the  hinder  potty-toe,  the  Pig  lifted  up  his  head  with 
open  mouth  as  if  it  would  have  bitten  :  well,  the 
belly  was  cut  up,  the  entrails  drawn  out,  and -the 
heart  laid  upon  the  board,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  wound  it  received,  had  motion  in  it  above  four 
hours  after.  There  were  several  of  the  family  by, 
with  myself,  and  we  could  not  otherwise  conclude 
but  that  the  Pig  was  bewitched.'* 

The  female  goes  four  months  with  young,  and 
has  very  numerous  litters,  sometimes  so  many  as 
fvvcnty  at  a  time.     These  animals  live  to  a  consider. 
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able  age,  even  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The 
flesh,  though  very  nulritious,  from  not  being  so  di- 
gCfitrble  as  some  other  kinds  of  animal  food,   is  sup- 

fsed  to  be  unwholesome  to  persons  who  lead  sc- 
[n  the  island  of  Sumatra  there  is  a  variety  of  this 
species  that  frequents  the  impenetrable  bashes  and 
marshea  of  the  sea-coast.  These  animals  liveon  crabs 
and  roois :  they  associate  in  herds,  are  of  a  gray 
iolour,  and  smaller  than  the  English  swine.  At  cer- 
rin  periods  of  ihe  year  they  swim  in  herds,  consist- 
ing of  sometimes  a  thousand,  from  one  side  of  the 
river  Siak.  to  the  other,  at  its  moulh,  which  h  three 
or  four  miles  broad,  and  again  return  at  stated  limes. 
This  kind  of  passage  also  takes  place  in  the  small 
islands,  by  their  swimming  from  one  to  the  other. 

PI  these  occasions  they  are  hunted  by  a  tribe  of  the 
slays,  distinct  from  all  the  others  of  the  island, 
lo  live  on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Siak,  called 
lottians. 
These  tnen  are  said  to  smell  the  swine  long  before 
they  see  them,  and  when  they  do  this  they  immedi- 
ately prepare  their  boats.  They  then  send  out  their 
Dogs,  which  are  trained  to  this  kind  of  hunting,  along 
Ibe  strand,  where,  by  their  barking,  they  prevent 
the  swine  from  coming  ashore  and  concealing 
themselves  among  the  bushes.  During  the  passage 
the  Bo.irs  precede,  and  are  followed  by  the  females 
and  the  young,  all  in  regular  rows,  each  resting  its 
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snout  on  the  rump  of  the  preceding  one.  Swimmlflp 
thus  in  close  rows  they  form  a  singular  appearance. 

The  Salettians,  men  and  women,  meet  them  in 
their  small  flat  boats.  The  former  row,  and  throw 
large  mats,  made  of  the  long  leaves  of  the  Pandantus 
otioralissima  interwoven  through  each  other,  before 
the  leader  of  each  row  of  swine,  which  still  continues 
to  swi'm  with  great  strength  ;  but,  soon  pushing 
their  feet  into  the  mats,  they  get  so  entangled  as  to 
be  able  either  no  longer  to  move  them,  or  only  to 
move  them  very  slowly.  The  rest  are,  however, 
neither  alarmed  nor  disconcerled,  but  keep  close  (o 
each  other,  none  of  them  leaving  the  position  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  men  then  row  to- 
wards them  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  the  women, 
armed  with  long  javelins,  stab  as  many  of  the  swint-- 
as  they  can  reach.  For  those  beyond  their  reach 
they  arc  furnished  with  smaller  spears,  about  six  feet 
in  length,  which  tWy  are  able  to  throw  to  the  di- 
stance of  thirty  or  forty  feet  with  pretty  sure  aim. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  throw  mats  before  all 
the  rows,  the  rest  of  these  animals  swim  off  in  regu- 
lar order,  to  the  places  lor  which  they  set  out,  and  for 
this  lime  escape  the  danger.  As  the  dead  swine  are 
found  floating  around  in  great  numbers,  they  arc 
picked  up  and  put  into  larger  boats  which  follow  for 
the  purpose. 

Some  of  these  swine  they  sell  to  the  Chinese 
traders  who  visit  the  island ;  and  of  the  rest  they 
preserve  in  general  only  the  skins  and  fat.  The 
latter^  after  being  melted,    they  sell  to  the  Maki 
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''Chinese  ;  and  it  is  used  by  the  common  people  in- 
stead of  butter,  as  long  as  it  is  not  rnncid,  and  also 
for  burning  in  lamps,  instead  of  cocoa-nut  oil*, 

L  THE    ETHIOPIAN    HOGf. 

f  This  nnimdl  is  much  allied,  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, to  the  common  Hog  ;  but  is  distinguished  from 
it  byapairof  large  semicircular  lobes  or  wattles  placed 
bcneatb  the  eyes.  The  snout  also  is  much  broader, 
and  very  strong  and  callous. — It  is  a  native  of  the 
hotter  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  a  very  fierce  and  dan- 
gerous animal.  It  resides  principally  in  subterrane- 
ous recesses,  which  it  digs  with  its  nose  and  hoofs  j 
and,  when  attacked  or  pursued,  it  rushes  on  its  adver- 
sary with  great  force,  striking,  like  the  common  Boar, 
with  its  tusks,  which  are  capable  of  indicting  the 
most  treme[)dous  wounds. 

These  creatures  inhabit  the  wildest,  most  unculti- 
vated, and  hottest  parts  of  Africa,  from  Senegal  to 
Congo,  and  they  are  also  found  on  the  island  of  Ma- 
dagascar. The  natives  carefully  avoid  their  retreats, 
since,  from  their  savage  nature,  they  often  rush  upon 
them  unawares,  and  gore  thcni  with  their  tusks, 

A  Boar  of  this  species  was,  in  1765,  sent  by  the 
governor  ofthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Prince  of 
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•  Account  of  bunting  the  wild  iwine  in  Sumatra. by  Mr.  John, 
noMionirf  at  Tranqacbar,  from  Ucr  G(^<>i;llgchart  Naturfonchcndcr 
Freundo  lu  Berlin  Neune  Kchriftin. 

■J  SvKONYMg. — Sua  ^thiopicua.  Umi. — Eingalo.  or  Engulo^ 
Siirto/.— African  wiM  Boar,  Marlyn. — Eihtopian  H(<g.  Ptn!i.~- 
Wood  Swine,  Spamttaae — Sanglier  d'Afriqi^r.  Bi/jfm. — Sbav.'t. 
Cm,  Ztt!.  vilab,  jaj.    Bm;  (^tt^d.f.  mo. 
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Orange.  From  confinement  and  attention  be  be- 
came mild  and  gentle,  except  when  ofiended ;  in 
which  case  even  those  persons  to  whose  care  be  was 
entrusted  were  afraid  of  him.  In  general^  however, 
when  the  door  of  his  cage  was  opened,  he  came  out 
in  perfect  good  humour,  gaily  frisked  about  in  search 
of  (bod,  and  greedily  devoured  whatever  was  given 
him.  He  was  one  day  left  alone  in  the  court-yard 
for  a  few  minutes^  and  on  the  return  of  the  keeper 
was  found  busily  digging  into  the  earth,  where^  not* 
withstanding  the  cemented  bricks  of  the  pavement, 
be  had  made  an  amazingly  laroe  hole,  with  a  view, 
as  was  afterwards  discovered,  of  reaching  a  common 
sewer  that  passed  at  a  considerable  depth  below.  It 
was  not  without  much  trouble,  and  the  assistance  of 
several  men,  that  his  labour  could  be  interrupted. 
They  at  length,  however,  forced  him  into  his  cage, 
but  he  expressed  great  resentment,  and  uttered  a 
sharp  and  mournful  noise. 

His  motions  were  altogether  much  more  agile  and 
neat  than  those  of  the  common  Hog.  He  would 
allow  himself  to  be  stroked,  and  even  seemed  de- 
lighted wiih  rough  friction.  When  provoked,  or 
rudely  pushed,  he  always  retired  backward,  keeping 
his  face  towards  his  assailant,  and  shaking  his  head 
or  forcibly  striking  with  it. — When,  after  long  con- 
iinement,  he  was  set  at  liberty  for  a  little  while,  he 
was  very  gay,  and  leaped  about  in  an  entertaining 
manner.  On  these  occasions  he  would,  with  bis 
tail  erect,  sometimes  pursue  the  Fallow-deer  and  other 
animals. 

Hh  food  was  principally  grain  and  roots ;  and  of 
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the  Ibnner  he  preferretl  barley  anr!  ilie  European 
"wheat.  He  was  so  fond  of  rye-biead,  that  he  would 
run  after  ao)'  person  who  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his  hand. 
Jn  the  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  he  always  supported 
liiraself  on  the  knees  of  his  fore-feet ;  and  would  often 
■  je8l  in  this  position.  His  eyes  were  so  situated  as  to 
prevent  his  seeing  around  him,  heing  interrupted  by 
ibe  wattles  and  prominences  of  his  face  ;  but,  in  com- 
penution  for  this  defect,  his  senses  of  smelling  and 
bearing  were  wonderfully  acute*. 

Dr.  Spurrman,  when  he  was  in  Africa,  pursued 
scx'era!  Pigs  with  the  old  Sows,  with  the  intention 
of  shooting  one  of  them;  but  though  be  failed  in  this 
object,  their  chacc  aftbrded  him  singular  pleasure. 
The  heads  of  the  females,  which  had  before  appeared 
of  a  tolerable  size,  seemed  on  a  sudden  to  have  gro«  n 
larger  and  more  shajwless  than  they  were.  This  mo- 
mentary and  wonderful  change  astonished  him  so 
much  the  more,  as,  riding  hard  over  .i  country  full 
of  bushes  and  pits,  he  had  been  prevented  from  giv- 
ing sufficient  attention  to  ihi^  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought  about.  The  whole  of  the  mystery,  however, 
consisted  in  this:  each  of  the  old  ones,  during  its 
Qight,  had  taken  a  Pig  in  its  mouth  ;  a  circum- 
stance that  also  explained  to  him  another  subject  of 
his  surprise,  which  was,  that  all  the  Pigs  which  he 
had  just  before  been  chasing  along  wilh  the  old-ones, 
had  vanished  on  a  sudden.  But  in  tiiis  action  we 
tind  a  kind  of  unanimity  among  these  animals,  in 
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which  they  resemble  the  tame  species,  and  which 
they  have  in  a  greater  degree  than  many  others.  It 
IS  likewise  very  astonish ing,  that  the  Figs  should 
be  carried  about  in  this  manner  between  such  lai^ 
tusks  as  those  of  their  mother^  without  being  hurt,  or 
crying  out  in  the  least.  He  was  twice  afterwards 
witness  to  the  same  circumstance*. 

The  flesh  is  very  good,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the 
German  Wild  Boar. 
>^^—  ■       ■  — ^^—  ■      ■  — — ^^^i— ^^— 

f  Sparmum's  Vojage. 
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C«te,  consisting  of  four  tribes  of  animals, 
Vfhich  live  altogcihcr  in  water*,  conslitulc  Llnnfeus's 
Beventb  order  of  Mammalia.  They  inhabit  chiefly 
ibe  seas  of  the  polar  regions,  and  many  of  the  species 
•re  of  huge  size.  From  their  external  shape,  and 
liabits,  they  seem  nearly  allied  to  the  fish,  yet  they 
airatige  with  great  propriety  as  an  appendix  to  the 
ftwir-footed  an'm.ils  It  is  true  thai  they  reside  in 
the  same  element  with  the  scaly  tribes,  and  are,  like 
them,  endowed  with  pro(Tre''''ive  powers  of  motion 
in  (bat  clement,  yet  in  their  internal  structure  they 
entirely  agree  with  the  quadrupeds. 

Like  the  land-animal?,  they  breathe  air  by  means 
of  lungs;  this  compels  them  ti-eqnently  to  rise  to  the 
Buriaceof  the  water  to  respire;  and  on  this  account 
that  tbey  always  sleep  on  the  surface.  Their 
^nostrils  are  upcn,  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
dead,  which  enables  them  to  draw  in  the  air  without 
raising  the  mouth,  and  consequently  the  head  out  of 
vater.  These  nostrils  also  serve  them  in  expelling 
the  superfluous  water  which  they  take  in  at  the 
niomh  every  time  they  attempt  to  swallnw  their 
prey.  They  have  also  warm  red  blood ;  and  Ihey 
produce  and  suckle  their  young  in  the  sa'ue  manner 

*  White,  Nirwal,  Cachalot,  snd  Do^vluo. 
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as  the  land  animals.  Their  flesh  is  red,  and  bears  a 
gredt  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Horse :  sonie  of  it 
IS  ver}^  6rm ;  and  about  the  breast  and  belly  it  is 
mixed  with  tendon.  They  likewise  resemble  the 
quadrupeds  in  having  moveable  eye-lids,  and  true 
bones ;  and  in  their  power  of  uttering  loud  and  bel- 
lowing sounds,  a  faculty  altogether  denied  to  the 
scaly  tribes. 

The  Cetaceous  animals  have  a  smooth  skin,  not 
covered  with  hair.  Their  feet  are  very  short ;  those 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  body  being  formed  like  fins, 
and  the  hinder  ones  united  into  an  horizontal  tail. 
The  substance  of  the  latter  is  so  firm  and  compact 
that  the  vessels  will  retain  their  dilated  state  even 
when  cut  across. 

The  fat  of  this  order  of  animals  is  what  we  gene* 
rally  term  blubber*:  this  is  afterwards,  by  boiling, 
inanufactured  into  oil.  It  does  not  coagulate  in  our 
atmo?5phere,  and  is  probably  the  most  fluid  of  all 
animal  fats.  It  is  found  principally  on  the  outside 
of  the  muscles,  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  is 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  blubber  appears  prin- 
cipally to  be  of  use  in  poising  their  bodies  :  it  also 
keeps  oft'  the  immediate  contact  of  the  water  with  the 
flrsh,  the  continued  cold  of  which  might  chill  the 
blood  i  and  in  this  respect  it  serves  a  purpose  similar 
to  that  of  clothing  to  the  human  race. 

'f  he  blunt-noscid  Cachalolf  has  a  kind  of  fat  un- 
known  in    any    other    animal,    called    spermaceti. 

*  Except  Ibc  spermaceti.     Sec  below. 
f  Pbjfscter  maiirocifbalus  of  iLinnffiw. 
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bis  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  body  in  smaU  uor- 
Tions,  mixed  with  ihc  common  fat.  In  the  htaci, 
bawcTcr,  it  is  found  in  great  quaTitity;  aiul  fiowi  tts 
situation  in  what,  on  a  slight  view,  would  appear  to 
be  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  it  has  orc.isiuii.il  1>  been 
mistaken  for  the*  brain.  The  lariat  .nimiaU  yield 
from  twenty  to  twenty.five  tons  of  this  subslance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Cete  swallnw  all  their  food 
whole,  since  they  are  not  furnished  with  instruments 
capable  cither  of  dividing  or  maslicating  it.  The 
mouth  in  most  of  the  species  is  well  adnpted  for 
catching  ibeii"  prey,  from  the  jaws  spreading  out  on 
each  side  as  tJiey  are  drawn  back.  In  the  place  of 
teelb,  which  serve  only  to  retain  it,  the  month  in 
some  of  the  species  is  supplied  with  laminae  of  horn 
called  vfhaJel/oiie. 

The  rvhaUbone,  which  is  sttunted  on  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  and  is  attached  to  the  uppcr-jawj  is  e\- 
tremdy  elastic,  and  consists  of  ihin  plales  of  very 
considerable  length  and  breadth,  pbced  in  several 
rows,  encompjL^sino;  the  ouier  skirts  of  the  upper-jaw, 
like  the  reelh  in  olhcr  animals.  The  laminee  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  having  one  edge  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  towards 
Ihecenire  or  cavity.  The  outer  row  is  composed  of 
the  longest  plates,  some  being  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  311(1  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad:  bat  tii;\ards 

!  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  mouth   tticy 

iduslly  become  very  short.  They  rise  for  half  a 
pt  or  more,  nearly  of  equal  breadths,  and  ailcr- 
irds  shelve  otFfrom  their  inner  side  till  they  come 
)st  to  a  point  at  the  outer.    The  exterior  of  lUc 
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inner  rows  are  the  longest,  corresponding  with  the 
termination  of  the  decrnrity  of  the  outer  one,  and 
they  become  shorter  and  shorter  till  they  scarcely  rise 
above  the  gum. — ^The  whalebone  is  continually 
wearing  down,  and  renewing  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  principally  of  use  in  the  retention 
of  food  till  swallowed :  for,  as  the  fish,  and  other 
marine  animals,  which  the  Cete  catch,  are  vety 
minute  when  compared  with  the  size  of  their  mouth, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  without  some  such  guard,  could 
scarcely  be  retained. 

From  these  animals  being  resident  entirely  in  the 
waters,  and  generally  far  from  the  haunts  of  man, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  any  veiy 
correct  knowledge  of  their  manners  or  habits  of  life : 
their  species  even  are  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
short  account  of  them  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
will,  I  hope,  be  at  least  found  correct. 


•  THE  WHALE  TRIBE. 

MOST  of  the  species  of  this  tribe  are  sixty  feet 
and  upwards  in  length,  and  none  of  them  under 
twenty.  Their  skin  is  in  general  black,  or  brown  ; 
very  thick,  and  altogether  without  hair :  it  is  often 
observed  to  have  marine  plants  and  shell-fish  adhe* 
ring  to  it.  Some  of  the  Whales  inhabit  the  northern, 
and  some  the  southern  ocean  ;  and  one  or  two  of 
the  species  are  found  in  both.  They  prey  on  various 
kinds  of  fish,  particularly  Herrings,  in  the  shoals  of 
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*'hicii  Ihey  comoiit  great  devastation :    they    alao 
^ed  on  shell-fish,  and  the  Meduase  or  Sea-blubber, 
"be  females  generally  produce  but  one  young-one  at 
'  time. 
The  Whaler  have  no  teeth  cither  in  ihc  under  or 
Upper-jaw  ;  but  in  the  place  of  these,  the  upper-jaw 

r furnished  i\ith  the  horny  Inmina;  colled  -a,balel'one 
1  llie  lop  of  the  bead  there  is  a  tiibubr  oj«ning  or 
iraclc,  with  a  double  external  orifice. 

This,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  hrgest  of  all  ani- 
mals,  inhabits  the  seas  towards  the  Arctic  Pole.  It 
usually  measures  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  some  individuals  have  been  taken  of  even 
considerably  greater  length  than  this.  The  head, 
which  constitutes  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  bulk, 
is  flatlish  above.  The  mouth  ia  exceedingly  large, 
stretching  almost  as  far  back  as  Ihc  eyes.  The 
tongue  is  very  ;oft,  being  composc;d  almost  entirely 
of  fat,  and  it  adheres  by  its  under  siirfiice  to  the 
lowcr-jaw.  The  gullet  scarcely  exceeds  four  inches 
in  width.  The  eye,  which  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  the  Ox,  are  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
.other,  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  in  the  most  conve- 
Dienl  situation  possible  for  the  animals  seeing  around 
tbetn.     The  skin  is  about  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
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*  Stnontmi. — Bal»n»  mysiicetus.  Linn. — W«lllisli  Mart. 
Sfkvi.—Catamon  Whak.  Ptmi. — Great  Mysticete,  ii^jw.— 
»««■(  Gtn.  Tod.  ii.  lah.  ii^. 
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outer  or  scarf  skin  about  the  thickness  of  parch- 
ment, and  very  smooth.  Under  the  skin  lies  the 
blubber,  which  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick : 
this,  when  the  animal  is  in  healthy  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour. 

The  tail  is  broad  and  semilunar,  and  its  blow  is 
sometimes  tremendous.  The  animal  uses  the  tail 
alone  to  advance  itself  in  the  \yater;  and  the  force 
and  celerity  with  which  so  enormous  a  body  cuts 
through  the  ocean,  is  very  astonishing.  A  track  is 
frequently  made  in  the  water  like  what  would  be 
left  by  a  large  ship  :  this  is  called  his  wake,  and  by 
this  the  animal  is  often  followed*. — The  fins  are  only 
applied  in  turning  and  giving  a  direction  to  the  ve- 
locity impressed  by  the  tail.  The  female  indeed 
sometimes  uses  them,  when  pursued,  to  bear  off  her 
young,  for  she  places  these  on  her  back,  supporting 
them  from  falling  by  the  fins  on  each  side. 

These  Whales  are  shy  and  timid  animals,  furnished 
with  no  weapons  either  of  offence  or  defence,  except 
their  tail,  which  they  sometimes  use  against  great 
objects.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  the  approach  of  a 
boat  they  generally  j)lunge  under  water,  and  sink 
into  the  deep ;  but  when  they  find  themselves  in 
danger  they  exhibit  their  great  and  surprising 
strength.  In  this  case  they  break  to  pieces  whatever 
comes  in  their  way;  and  if  they  run  foul  of  a  boat 
they  dash  it  to  atomsf- 

Their  principal  food  consists  of  some  species  of 
Crabs  and  Medusae,  or  Sea-blubber. — From  their  na- 

*  Egedc,  p.  71.  t  Ibi^' 
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Rurally  inoffensive  disposition  they  have  mnny  ene- 
n\\cs  :  among  these  is  a  species  of  Lepas  or  Bernacle 
*hat  adheres  to  their  body,  chiefly  under  the  fins, 
'n  the  same  manner  as  others  of  the  same  genus  arc 
«n  slicking  to  the  foul  bottoms  of  ships.     But  the 
nemy  they  have  most  to  drtad  is  the  Sword  fish*. 
l''henever  this  appears  tlie  Whale  immediately  exerts 
jAl   his  powers  to  escape  its  attack,  which  is  nlways 
riavoidable  if  they  meet.     The  Sword-fish  is  suffi- 
\,  ciently  active  to  evade  the  blows  that  he  miikes  with 
1  his  fail,  one  of  which,  if  it  look  place,  must  eff"ec- 
\  tually  destroy  it.     The  sea  for  a  con^idemhle  space 
L  aroami  may  be  seen  dyed  with  the  biood  ihat  issives 
\  iti  copious  streams   from  the  wounds  made  in  the 
*"  Whrie's  body  by  the  dreadful  beak  of  his  adversary. 
The  noise  made  at  each  blow  of  liie  tail  is  said  to  be 
louder  than  that  of  a  cnnnon.     The  fishermen,  in 
calm  weather,  frequently  lie  on  their  oam  as  specta- 
tors of  the  combat,  till  they  porccivcthe Whale  at  hi* 
last  gasp  ;   'hey  then   row  towanis  him,   and,  the 
enemy  retiring  at   their  approach,  they  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  its  victory. 

The  fidelity  of  the  male  and  female  to  each  other 
exceeds  that  of  most  other  animals.  Some  fisher- 
men, as  Anderson,  in  hi^  History  of  Greenland,  in- 
forms us,  having  struck  one  of  two  Wliales,  n  male 
nod  female,  that  were  in  eomp.iny  together,  the 
wounded  animal  made  a  long  and  terriWe  resistance: 
it  upavt  a  boat  with  three  men  in  it  wilh  a  single  blow 
of  its  tail,   by  which  all  went  to  the  bottom.     The 
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Other  slill  attended  its  companion,  and  lent  it  ercrf 
assistance,  till,  at  last,  the  one  that  was  struck  sunk 
under  the  nu.iiber  of  its  wounds,  while  its  faithful 
associate,  disdaining  to  survive  the  loss,  with  great 
bellowing,  stretched  itseU  upon  the  dead  animal,  and 
shared  its  late. 

To  the  Grecnlandcrs,  as  well  as  to  the  natives  of 
more  southern  climates,  the  Whale  ts  an  animal  of 
essential  importance  j  and  these  (Kropic  spend  much 
time  in  fishing  for  it.  When  they  set  out  on  their 
Whale-catching  expeditions  thej- drcBS  tticmseUes  in 
their  best  appard,  fancying  that  if  they  arenotcleanly 
and  ncaily  clad,  the  Whale,  who  dttests  a  slovenly 
and  dirty  garb,  would  immedialcly  avoid  Ihcm.  In 
this  manner  about  fifty  persons,  men  and  women, set 
out  together  in  one  of  their  large  boats.  The  women 
carry  along  with  them  their  needles  and  other  io^ 
plementsto  mend  their  husbands' clothes,  in  cASe  they 
should  be  torn,  and  (o  mend  the  bont,  if  it  happen  to 
receive  any  damage.  When  the  men  discover  a 
Whale  they  strike  it  with  their  harpoons,  to  which 
are  fastened  lines  or  straps  two  or  three  fathoms  lon^y 
made  of  Seal  skin,  having  at  the  end  a  bagof  a  whole 
Seal  skin,  blown  up.  The  huge  animal,  by  mcansof 
the  inflated  bag,  is  in  some  degree  compelled  to  keep 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  he  is  fatigued 
and  rises,  the  men  attack  him  with  their  spears  till  he 
is  kilfed.  They  now  put  on  then"  spr'mg  jackets 
(made  all  in  one  piece  of  a  dressed  Seal's  skin,)  with 
their  boots,  gloves,  and  cfips,  which  we  laced  so 
lightly  to  each  other,  lliat  no  water  can  penetrate 
them.    In  this  garb  they  plunge  into  the  sea,  rad 
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begin  to  slice  off  the  fat  all  round  ihc  animars  body, 
even  from  those  parts  that  are  under  water ;  for,  their 
jackets  being  full  of  air,  the  men  do  not  sink,and  they 
haw  means  of  keeping  themselves  upright  in  the  sea. 
They  have  sometimes  been  known  so  daring  as,  while 
the  Whale  was  siill  alive,  to  mount  on  his  back  and 
kill  hini  from  thence*. 

The  female  Is  supposed  to  go  nine  or  ten  months 
with  young,  and  generally  produces  but  one  at  a  time. 
When  she  suckles  it  she  throws  herself  on  one  side, 
on  the  surface  of  the  walcr,  and  in  this  position  the 
young  one  attaches  itself  lo  the  teat.  She  is  ex- 
tremely careful  of  her  ofl'spring,  carrying  it  with  her 
wherwer  she  goes;  and,  when  hardest  pursued,  sup- 
porting  it  between  her  fins.  Even  when  wounded 
«hc  is  said  .still  la  clasp  it  ;  .ind  if  she  plunges  to  avoid 
danger,  she  takes  it  with  her  to  the  bottom:  but  in 
this  case  she  always  rises  sooner  than  she  otherwise 
would,  for  the  purpose  only  of  giving  it  breath, — 
The  young  ones  continue  with  the  dams  for  near 
twelve  months  :  during  this  time  they  arc  called  by 
[he  sailors  Shortbeudi.  They  are  then  extremely 
fjit^and  will  yield  each  above  fifty  barrels  of  blubber. 
At  two  years  old  they  have  the  name  of  Slunts,  from 
Dot  thriving  much  immediately  after  quitting  the 
breast:  at  this  nge  ihcy  will  scai-cciy  yield  more 
tbna  twenty  barrels  of  blubber.  From  the  age  of  two 
yeara  they  arc  dcnoniinaced  Sbilljisb. 

The  Qesli  of  the  Whale  is  very  dry  and  insipid, 
except  about  the  tail,  which  is  more  juicy,  but  still 
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:asteless.     The  horny  laminas  in  the  upper-janr, 
J  whalebone  J  are  very  valuable  as  an  article  of 
nierce:  but  these  animald  are  principally  pur- 
J  for  their  oil  or  blubber*. 


THE  DOLPHIN  TRIBE. 

THESE  animals  inhabit  various  seas,  being  occa- 
ionally  found  both  in  hot  and  cold  climates.  They 
are  much  smaller  than  the  Whales,  the  largest  spe- 
cies,  which  is  the  Grampus,  seldom  exceeding  twenty 
or  five-and'twenty  feet  in  length.  The  colour  of 
three  of  the  species  is  black  on  the  upper,  and  white 
on  the  under  parts  ;  that  of  the  remaining  one  is  en- 
tirely white-  They  are  often  seen  in  shoals  of  from 
five  or  six  to  twenty  and  upwards,  gamboling  about 
the  ocean.  Their  food  consists  almost  wholly  offish, 
and  principally  of  Mackerel  and  Herrings. 

They  have  teeth  in  both  their  jaws;  and  their  \^ 

spiracle  or  l:rcathing-hoIc  is  on  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  head. — Their  tails,  as  in  the  other 
animals  of  this  order,  arc  horizontal,  contrary  to  the 
position  of  the  tails  of  fish,  which  are  always  up- 
right. 

THE    PORPESSEf. 

The  Porpe«^sc  is  well  known  in  all  the  Europeai> 
seas.     In  its  general  form  it  very  much   resembles 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Whale- fishery  ihc  reader  is  referred  to 
the  end  of  the  present  order. 

f  Synonyms. — Dclphinus  Phocccna.  Linn, — Porpoise.  Karr,^^ 
Porpeis.  Pc?m,'^SbdHU5Gri.  Zool,  ii,  tab,  229. 
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i  Dolphin  ;  it  is.  however,  sninewhat  less  in  size, 
3ml  has  a  snout  both  much  broader  and  ^boiler.  It 
is  generally  from  six  to  iscvcn  feet  in  length  j  thick  ia 
the  forc-parls,  and  gradually  tapering  towards  the 
tail.  The  colour  is  either  a  blucish  black,  or  a  very 
(lark  brown  above,  and  nearly  while  beneath. 

These  animals  live  chiefly  on  the  smaller  Fish, 
^spch  as  Mackerel  and  Herrings,  which  they  pursue 
^■jttb  much  eagemes.s.     They  also  root  about  the 
^BBore^  with  their  snout,  in  quest  of  food,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Hog  ;  and  Mr.  Rjiy  says,  that  in  the  sto- 
mach of  one  that  he  dissected  he  found  several  sand 
launccs*.     They  arc  often  seen  to  gambol  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  which  is  always  looked  upon  as 
a  sure  sign  of  fbul  weather.     They  occasiunally  con- 
gregate in  vast  numbers. 

in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  these  ani- 

jL^aU  arc  very  numerous ;  and,  as  they  generally  fre- 

^^■ent  the  shoal  water  there,   in  search  of  prey,  the 

^■stives  adopt  the  following  method  of  catching  them: 

When  the  fishing-season  arrives,  the  people  collect 

together  a  great  number  of  sallow  twigs,  or  slender 

^■faancbes  of  otlwr  tree;^,  and  stick  them  pretty  firmly 

^^Mo  the  sand-banks  of  the  river,  which  at  low  water 

^^k  ief)  dry  :  this  is  done  on  the  side  towards  the 

^^pr,  forming  a  long  line  of  twigs  at  moderate  di- 

^^^ces,  which  at  the  upper  end  is  connected  with 

Ibe  shore,  an  opening  being  left  at  the  loiver  enU 

that  they  may  enter.     As  the  tide  rises,  it  covers  the 
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Iwigs  SO  as  lo  keep  them  out  of  sight :  the  Porpessc, 
in  quest  of  his  prey,  gets  within  the  line,  where  he 
continues  his  chase  till  he  finds,  by  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  that  it  is  time  to  retire  into  deeper  water.  He 
now  makes  towards  the  river;  but  the  twigs  being 
then  in  part  above  water,  and  all  agitated  by  the  cur- 
rent, be  no  sooner  sees  them  shaking  about  than  be 
takes  fright,  and  retreats  backwards  as  far  as  he  an 
from  this  tremendous  rampart.  The  tide  still  con- 
tinuing to  ebb,  he  returns  time  after  time;  but, 
never  being  able  to  overcome  his  dread  of  these  ter- 
rific  twigs,  he  rolls  about  until  he  is  deserted  entirely 
by  the  water  j  when  those  who  placed  the  snare  rush 
out  in  numbers,  properly  armed,  and  in  this  defence- 
less state  overpower  him  with  ease.  In  this  manner 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  huge  creatures  (one 
of  which  will  yield  about  a  hogshead  of  oil)  have 
been  killed  at  one  tide. 

The  Porpcsse  was  once  considered  as  a  sumptu- 
lus  article  of  food,  and  is  said  to  have  been  CHxa- 
sionally  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  old  Engli&h 
nobility.  It  was  eaten  with  a  sauce  composed  of  su- 
gar, vinegar,  and  crumbs  of  Bnc  bread.  It  is,  howt 
ever,  now  generally  neglected  even  by  the  sailors. 

In  America  the  skin  of  this  animal  is  tanned  and 
dressed  with  considerable  care.  At  first  it  is  en- 
tremely  tender,  and  near  an  inch  Ihick;  but  it  is 
shaved  down  till  it  becomes  somewhat  transparent. 
It  is  made  into  waistcoats  and  breeclies  by  (he  inha- 
bitants; and  is  said  also  to  make  an  excellent  c 
ing  for  carriages. 
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He  bodf  of  tie  DoJpbto  is  obloog  and  roundish, 


ail  lie 


mrrow    and  sliarp-pointed,  wUb  « 
bmd,  or  projection  of  the  skin  on 
It  b  longer  and  more  slender  than 
mcauiing  nine  or  ten  Icet  in  length, 
in  dumeter.     The  body  is  black  aboit; 
bekrw.     The  mouth  is  very  wide,  reach- 
to  the  tborai,  and  contains  forty  toeth  ; 
ia  ihe  upper,  and  nineteen  in  the  under- 
ibe  mouth  is  shut,  the  teeth  lock  into 


This  animal  iahabits  the  European  and  Pacific 
where  it  swims  with  great  velocity,  and 
s  on  Fish ;  and  it  is  sometimes  seen  adhering  to 
Whales  when  they  leap  out  of  the  water.  A  shoal 
Dolphins  will  frequently  attend  the  course  of  a 
ip  for  the  scraps  that  are  thrown  oviirboard,  or  the 
les  adhering  to  their  sides.  Sir  Mans  Sloane 
las  tnfbnned  by  some  who  had  sailed  in  Guinea 
bipt,  that  the  same  shoal  of  Dolfihins  hns  attended 
beni  for  many  hundred  leagues,  between  the  coast 
if  Guinea  and  Barbadoes.  And  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
;ins  had  them  follow  hi«  ships  above  a  thousand 
leagues  i  be  knew  Ihem  to  be  the  same  by  the 
s  in  their  bodies  made  by  being  struck  with 


•   SmoKYiM.— Delphinu*   Ddphia.     Z.iflB.— True    Dolphin, 
for. — Dclpbin.     Andtnon. Statv'i  Gen.  '/ffol.  ii.  tali.  aaj. 
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irons  from  the  vessels*. — ^Their  motion^  when  they 
swim  behind  or  alongside  of  a  ship,  is  not  very  quick, 
affording  frequent  opportunities  of  being  struck  with 
harpoons.  Some  of  them  are  caught  by  means  of  a 
line  and  hook  baited  with  pieces  of  fish  or  garbage. 
They  are  fond  of  swimming  round  casks  or  logs  of 
wood  that  they  find  driving  in  the  seaf.  In  the 
sailing  of  the  French  fleet  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  1798, 
several  Dolphins  were  occasionally  observed  under  the 
bows  of  the  vessels.  Their  motions,  says  M.  De- 
non,  somewhat  resembled  the  undulating  motion  of 
a  ship.  They  sprang  fonvard  in  this  manner  some* 
times  to  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  and  upwards^. 

The  Dv>![)liiii  was  in  great  repute  among  the  an- 
tients,  and  Lolli  philosophers  and  historians  seem 
to  have  contended  who  should  relate  the  greatest 
absurdities  concerning  it.  It  was  consecrated  to  the 
Gods,  was  celebrated  for  its  love  to  the  human  race, 
and  was  hoiujured  with  the  title  of  the  Sacred  Fish. 

Kind  gcn'rous  Dolphins  love  the  rocky  shore. 
Where  broken  waves  with  fruitless  anger  roar. 
But  though  to  sounding  shores  they  curious  come. 
Yet  Dolphins  count  the  boundless  sea  their  home. 
Nay,  should  these  favourites  forsake  the  main, 
Neptune  would  grieve  his  melancholy  reign. 
The  calmest,  stillest  seas,  when  left  by  them. 
Would  rueful  frown,  and  all  unj(;you8  seem. 
But  when  the  darlings  frisk  in  wanton  play. 
The  waters  smile,  and  cv*ry  wave  looks  gay. 

In  all  cases  of  shipwreck  the  Dolphin  was  believed 
to  be  in  waiting;  to  rescue  and  carry  on  shore  the 


*  Sloant',  i.  21.  \  Kalm,  i.  19.  J  Denon,  i.  10. 
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Fvnforfunate  mariners.  Arion,  llie  musician,  when 
thrown  overboard  by  the  pirates,  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  life  to  this  animal. 

But,  patt  belief,  a  Dolphin't  arched  back 

Pmcrvcd  Arion  from  bil  destined  wrack  ; 

Secure  he  fill,  and  with  harmonious  ilrains 

Kc^uites  Ihe  bearei  for  hi*  friendly  pain»*. 

How  these  absurd  tales  originated  it  is  impossible 
even  lo  conjecfurc;  Tor  the  Dolphins  certainly  exhi- 
bit no  marks  of  peculiar  attachment  lo  mankind.  If 
tbcjf  iltend  on  the  vessels  navigating  the  ocean  it  is 
lo  eipectation  of  plunder,  and  not  of  rendering  as- 
sistance in  cases  of  distress.  By  the  seamen  of  the 
:nt  day  they  are  held  rather  in  abhorrence  than 

feem,  for  ihcir  frolics  on  the  surface  of  Ihe  water 
are  almost  the  sure  signs  of  an  approaching  gale. 

The  painters  both  of  antient  and  modern  times 
liave  invariably  depicted  the  Dolphin  with  its  back 
greatly  incurvated.  This  crooked  form,  however,  is 
never  assumed  by  the  animals,  except  in  the  act  of 
leaping  out  of  the  water.  Dolphins  are  said  to  change 
their  colour  before  they  die,  and  again  after  they  are 
dead. 

Their  flesh  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem  ;  it 
ii,  however,  very  dry  and  insipid  :  the  best  parts  are 
those  near  the  head.  It  is  seldom  eaten  now  bu 
wbcn  the  animals  that  arc  taken  happen  to  be  young 
and  tender. 


^H  sistan' 
^Hpresei 

^^KSteer 


*  Tran»l.  from  Ovid  Fasli,  lib.  ii.  iij. 
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THE    GRAMPUS*. 

The  Grampus  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  of  a  very  ferocious  disposition,  and  feeds  on 
the  larger  Fishes,  and  even  on  the  Dolphin  and  Por- 
pesse.  It  is  said  also  to  attack  other  Whales,  and 
to  devour  Seals,  which  it  occasionally  finds  sleeping 
on  the  rocks ;  dislodging  them  by  means  of  its  back 
fin,  and  precipitating  them  into  the  water.  In  its 
general  form  and  colour  it  resembles  the  rest  of  its 
tribe ;  but  the  lower-jaw  is  much  wider  than  the 
upper,  and  the  body  in  proportion  somewhat  broader 
and  more  deep.  The  back-fin  sometimes  measures 
six  feet  in  length.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  as  well  as  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
oceans. 

This  animal  is  a  decided  enemy  to  the  Whales ; 
great  flocks  of  them  attack  the  largest  of  these,  fast- 
ening round  them  like  so  many  Bull-dogs,  making 
them  roar  out  with  pain,  and  frequently  killing  and 
devouring  them. 

From  their  vast  agility  they  are  not  often  caught. 
They  seldom  remain  a  moment  above  water ;  but 
their  eager  jmrsuits  sometimes  throw  them  oflT  their 
guard,  and  allure  them  into  the  shallow  waters.  In 
this  case  the  hungry  animal  continues  to  flounder 
about,  till  either  knocked  on  the  head  by  those  who 

♦Synonyms. — Dclphinus  Orca.   Linn, — Orca.     ^r.— Killer, 
Catcshy, — Grampus.    Penn, — Sbaws  G(n.  ZppLiutab,  232, 
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happen  to  observe  it,  or  till  the  lide  comes  season- 
ably to  its  relief.  In  one  of  the  poems  of  Waller  a 
story  (founded  in  fact)  is  recorded,  of  the  parental 
affection  of  these  animals.  A  Grampus  and  her  cub 
bad  got  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  where,  by  the  deser- 
lion  of  the  tide,  tliey  were  inclosed  on  every  side. 
The  men  on  shore  saw  their  situation^  and  ran  down 
upon  them  with  such  wen]ions  as  they  could  at  the 
moment  collect.  The  poor  animals  were  soon 
wounded  in  several  places,  so  that  all  the  imme- 
diateljr  surrounding  water  was  stained  with  their 
■  Wood.  They  m.ide  many  efforts  lo  escape;  and  the 
P  ilild  one,  by  superior  strength,  forced  itself  over  the 
fihallow  into  a  deep  of  the  ocean.  But,  though  in 
safety  herself,  she  would  not  Icnve  her  young-one 
in  the  hands  of  assassins.  She  therefore  again 
rushed  in  ;  and  seemed  resolved,  since  she  could 
not  prevent,  at  least  to  share  the  faie  of  her  ofK- 
•pring.  The  story  concludes  with  poetical  justice  ; 
for  the  tide  coming  in  conveyed  Ihcm  both  off  in 
triumi^. 


The  Whale- Fishery. 


In  a  commercial  view  the  Whale  tribe  is  of  great 
importance  to  mankind ;  supplying  us  with  those 
two  valuable  articles  oil  and  whalebone,  and  like^visc 
*ith  ^rmaceti.  They  arc  chiefly  taken  in  the  north- 
vn  seas. 

The  English  send  out  with  every  ship  six  or  seven 
IwiaQ :  each  of  these  has  one  harpooncrj  one  man  ac 
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the  rudder,  one  to  manage  the  line^  and  four  seamen 
as  rowers.  In  each  boat  there  are  also  two  or  thres 
harpoons  ;  several  lances ;  and  six  lines,  each  a  bun* 
dred  and  twenty  fathoms  long,  fastened  together. 

As  soon  as  the  Whale  is  struck  with  the  harpoon, 
be  darts  down  into  the  deep,  carrying  off  the  instru- 
ment in  his  body ;  and  so  extremely  rapid  is  his  mo- 
tion, that,  if  the  line  were  to  entangle,  it  would  either 
snap  like  a  thread,  or  overset  the  boat.  One  man» 
therefore,  is  stationed  to  attend  only  to  the  line,  that 
it  may  go  regularly  out ;  and  another  is  employed 
in  continually  wetting  the  place  it  runs  against^  that 
the  wockl  may  not  take  fire  from  the  friction.  It 
is  very  wonderful  that  so  large  an  animal  should  be 
able  with  such  astonishing  velocity  to  cut  through 
the  water;  for  his  motion  is  as  rapid  as  the  flight 
of  an  Eagle, 

When  the  Whale  returns  to  breathe,  theharpooner 
inflicts  a  fresh  wound ;  till  at  length  he  faints  from 
loss  of  blood  :  the  men  now  venture  the  boat  quite 
up  to  him,  and  a  long  steeled  lance  is  thrust  into 
his  breast,  and  through  the  intestines,  which  soon 
puts  an  end  to  his  existence. 

The  carcase  no  sooner  begins  to  float,  than  holes 
are  cut  in  the  fins  and  tail ;  and  ropes  being  fastened 
to  these,  it  is  towed  to  the  ship,  where  it  is  lashed 
to  the  larboard  side,  floating  with  the  back  in  the 
water. 

The  operation  next  to  be  performed  is  that  of 
taking  out  the  blubber  and  whalebone.  Several  men 
get  upon  the  animal  with  a  sort  of  iron  spurs  (to 
prevent  their  slipping),  and  separate  the  tail,  which 
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B  hobted  on  deck  :  they  then  cut  out  square  pieces 
*  btuljl^cr,  weighing  two  or  three  thousand  pouods 
icb ;  which,  by  means  of  the  capstan,  are  also 
"hcMsted  up.  These  arc  here  cut  into  smaller  pieces, 
ubicli  are  thrown  into  the  hold,  and  left  for  three  or 
four  days  to  drnin.  When  all  the  blubber  is  cut 
from  the  l>elly  of  the  fish,  it  is  turned  on  one  side,  by 
mcnns  of  a  piece  o I  blubber  left  in  the  middle,  called 
the  cam,  or  lurning-piece.  The  men  then  cut  out 
this  side  in  Isree  pieces,  as  before ;  and  also  the 
whalebone,  with  the  gums,  which  are  preserved  en- 
tire, and  hoisted  on  deck,  where  the  blades  arc  cut 
and  separated,  and  left  till  'he  men  have  lime  (o 
scrape  and  cleriii  ihcm.  The  Whale  is  next  turned 
with  its  back  upwards,  and  the  blubber  cut  out  from 
the  back  Jiiid  crown  ho[ie :  and  they  conclude  the 
whole  by  cutting  the  blubber  from  the  otiier  side. 
But  previously  to  letting  the  remainder  of  the  body 
float  away,  they  cut  ool  the  two  large  upper  jaw- 
bones; which  being  hoisted  on  deck  are  cleansed, 
and  fastened  to  the  shrouds,  and  tub^  arc  placed 
nndcr  tbcm  to  receive  the  oil  which  they  discharge. 
This  oil  is  a  perquisite  of  the  capl-iin's. 

In  three  or  four  days  they  hoisl  the  pieces  of  blub- 
OCT  out  of  the  hold,  chop  ihcm,  and  put  them  by  small 
pieces  into  the  casks  through  the  bung-holes. 

A  Whale,  Ihe  longest  blade  of  whose  mouth  mea- 
i^T<s  nine  or  ten  feet,  will  yield  about  thirty  butts 
^f  blubber  ;  but  some  of  the  largest  yield  upwards  of 
^^taty.  Oocof  the  latter  is  generally  worth  about 
I ooo/.  sterling  :  and  a  full  ship,  of  three  hundred 
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tons  burthen^  will  produce  more  than  five  thousand 
pounds  from  one  voj^age. 

Premiums  on  every  Whale  that  is  taken  are  given 
to  all  engaged,  from  the  captain  even  to  the  men 
who  row  the  boats ;  which  render  them  active  in  the 
service  of  their  employers. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  produce  of 
the  Whale-fishery,  I  shall  make  choice  of  the  season 
of  the  year  1697,  as  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  that 
ever  was  known.  In  this  year  there  were  a  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  vessels  of  different  nations  ;  of  which 
a  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  Dutch,  forty-^seven 
from  Hamburgh,  two  Swedish,  four  Danish,  twelve 
from  Bremen,  two  from  Embden,  and  one  firom 
Lubec :  which  caught,  in  all,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  fish.  The  following  was  the 
number  of  puncheons  of  blubber  produced  : 

By  the  Dutch  captures 41^344 

Hamburghers 16^414 

Swedes 540 

Danes 1 ,710 

Bremeners 3*790 

Embdeners 6s 

Total 63,866 


Estimating  the  whalebone  at  about  two  thousand 
pounds  weight  for  every  Whale,  there  must  have 
been  in  the  whole  not  much  less  than  4,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  observes,  from  an  account  of  the 
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Dutch  Whale-fishery  for  forty-six  years,  ending  in 
1721,  that  in  this  time  that  nation  had  employed  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  ships,  and 
caught  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven 
Whales ;  which,  valued  on  an  average  at  five  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  give  an  amount  for  the  whole 
value  of  above  sixteen  millions  sterling,  gained  out 
of  the  sea,  mostly  by  the  labour  of  the  people;  de- 
ducting the  expense  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  ship- 
pingj  the  casks,  and  the  provisions. 

The  Whale-fishery  begins  in  May,  and  continues 
through  the  months  of  June  and  Jiily  :  but  whether 
the  ships  have  had  good  or  bad  success,  they  must 
come  away  and  get  clear  of  the  ice  by  the  end  of 
August;  so  that  in  the  month  of  September  at 
furthest  they  may  be  expected  home.  The  more 
fortunate  ships,  however,  often   return    in  June  or 

July. 
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BIRDS. 


THERE  is  no  division  of  the  animal  creation  ill 
which  we  are  more  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the' 
Supreme  Being  than  in  the  difFercnt  feathered  tribes. 
Their  structure  and  habits  of  life  are  wonderfully 
fitted  for  the  various  functions  they  have  to  perforn).' 
Every  class  of  animals  has  indeed  its  peculiar  and  ap« 
propriate  designation.  The  quadrupeds,  moscotaif 
and  vigorous,  tread  the  earth  in  common  with  man ; 
and  are  either  subdued  to  docility^  or  left  to  rangtf 
in  their  native  wilds.  The  Birds,  generally  feeble  and 
timid^  wing  their  flight  in  the  air,  and  thus  elude  the 
force  which  they  are  not  able  to  resist.  When  ele- 
vated high  in  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  the' 
tendency  of  all  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earthy 
they  glide  with  ease  and  vigour;  vary  their  course  to 
every  direction  with  the  utmost  promptitude  ;  and  at 
last  descend,  often  from  the  clouds,  on  a  particular 
spot,  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  without  the 
slightest  danger. 

Their  bodies  are  clad  with  feathers;  which  arc  much 
lighter  than  coverings  of  hair,  and  therefore  better 
calculated  for  aiding  their  flight  than  these  would 
be.     The  feathers  lie  over  each  other,  close  to  the 
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body,  like  (he  tiles  of  a  house ;  and  arc  arranged 
from  the  fore-part  backwards,  by  which  the  animals 
•re  enabled  the  more  conveniently  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  air.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  warmth 
to  ihe  body,  a  short  and  extremely  soft  down  fills  up 
all  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  shafts  of  the  fea- 
thers. Their  elevation  from  the  earth  is  also  aided 
by  their  bones  being  hollow,  and  very  light  compara^ 
lively  with  those  of  terrestrial  animals.  That  they 
may  the  more  easily  make  their  way  through  the  air, 
the  head  is  small  and  the  bill  somewhat  wedgc- 
shafied.  The  neck  is  long,  and  easily  moveable  in 
all  directions;  and  the  body  is  slender,  sharp  on  ihc 
under  side,  and  flitt  or  round  on  the  back. 

They  urge  themselves  forward  in  the  air  by  means 
wmgt.  These  are  so  constructed,  that  in  strik- 
dowDwards  tbcy  expand  very  greatly  ;  and,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  somewhat  hollow  or.  the  under 
side,  they  become,  in  this  act,  almost  two  planes. 
muscles  that  move  the  wings  downwards  arc 
loccdingly  large ;  and  have  been  estimated,  ia 
instances,  lo  constitute  not  less  than  the  siith 
put  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  When  a  bird 
on  the  ground,  and  intends  to  fly,  he  takes  a  leap, 
:chc!i  h^  wings  from  the  body,  and  strikes  them 
iwards  with  great  force.  By  this  stroke  they 
put  into  ait  oblique  direction,  partly  upwards  and 
partly  horizontally  forwards.  Thar  part  of  the  force 
lending  upwards  is  destroyed  by  the  weight  of  tha 
bird  ]  and  the  horizontal  force  serves  to  carry  him 
fcrward*.  The  stroke  being  completed,  he  moves 
bisnings;  which  being  contracted,  and  having 
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their  edges  turned  upwards,  meet  with  very  little 
sistance  from  the  air.  When  they  arc  sufficiently 
elevated,  he  takes  a  second  stroke  downwards^  and 
the  impulse  of  the  air  again  moves  him  forward. 
These  successive  strokes  act  only  as  so  many  leaps 
taken  in  air.  When  the  bird  wants  to  turn  to  the 
right  or  left,  he  strikes  strongly  with  the  opposite 
wing,  which  impels  him  to  the  proper  side.  The 
tail  acts  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship  ;  except  that  it 
moves  him  upwards  or  downwards  instead  of  side* 
ways.  If  the  bird  wants  to  rise,  he  raises  bis  tail ; 
and  if  to  fall,  he  depresses  it :  whilst  he  is  in  an  hori* 
zontal  position,  it  keeps  him  steady. 

A  bird,  by  spreading  his  wings,  can  continue  to 
move  horizontally  in  the  air  for  some  time^  without 
striking ;  because  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient  velo- 
city, and  his  wings,  being  parallel  to  the  horizoOi 
meet  with  but  small  resistance  ;'  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  fall,  he  can  easily  steer  himself  upwards  by 
his  tail,  tiirthe  motion  he  had  acquired  is  nearly 
spent,  when  he  must  renew  it  by  two  or  three  more 
strokes  of  his  wings.  On  alighting,  he  expands  his 
wings  and  tail  full  against  the  air,  that  they  may  meet 
with  all  the  resistance  possible. 

The  centre  of  gravity  in  birds  is  somewhat  behind 
the  wings;  and,  to  counterbalance  it,  most  of  them 
may  be  observed  to  thrust  but  their  head  and  neck 
in  flying.  This  is  very  apparent  in  the  flight  of 
Ducks,  Geese,  and  several  other  kinds  of  water-fowl, 
whose  centre  of  gravity  is  farther  backwards  than  in 
the  land  birds.  In  the  Heron,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
long  head  and  neck,  although  folded  up  in  flight. 
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overbalance  the  rest  of  the  body,  ihe  long  legs  are 
extended,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  counterpoise, 
and  to  supply  what  is  wanting  from  the  ahortncss  of 
the  taiU 

Somewhat  more  than  a  cetitiiry  ago,  many  at- 
tempta  were  made  to  enable  man  to  raise  himself  into 
the  air  by  means  of  artificial  wing?.  This  idea,  how- 
evtT,  was  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  The  pccto* 
ml  muades  in  man  are  vastly  luo  weak  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  not  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  J  while  those  of  a  bird  are  equal,  if  not  grenler 
than  all  the  others  put  together.  In  ncldition  to  tlii>* 
circumstance,  the  centre  of  gravity  in  man  is  so  situ- 

Ilcd,  jlhnt,  allowing  him  to  have  sufficient  power  in 
is  pectoral  muscles,  he  would  still  never  he  able  to 
idkc  his  way  through  the  air,  for  liis  body  wxiulA  al- 
teyn  assume  an  upright  position. 
The  feathers  of  birdtt  would  pcrpetunlly   imbibe 
[ic  moisture  of  the  atmospliere  ;  and  during  rain  ab- 
3rb  so  much  wet,  as  would  filniDsf,  if  not  wholly,  im- 
cde  their  flight  ;  bad  not  the  wi^e  economy  ofna- 
nire  obviated  this  by  a  most  effectual  expedient. — ' 
They  are  each  furnished  on    their  rump  with  two 
^^^^atids,  >n  which  a  (|u3ntity  of  unctuous  mntler  is 
^^Bonstantly  secreting.     This  is  occasionally  pressed 
^^Bbc  by  ntenns  of  the  bill,  and  used  for  the  lubrication 
^^Br  tbe  feathers.     The  birds  that  share,  as  it  were,  the 
^^Blabitalions  of  man,  and  live  principally  under  cover, 
do  not  require  60  great  a  supply  of  this  fitiid  ;  and 
therefore  are  not  provided  «lth  nO  targe  a  stock  ns 
^V^thosc  that   rove  abroad,  and  reside  in  the  open  cle- 
^Htecnt.     It  is  on  lhi>  nccoont  that  poultry,  when  wet. 
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make  the  ruffled  and  uncomfortable  appearance  that 
we  observe. 

As  these  animals  are  continually  passing  among 
hedges  and  thickets,  they  are  provided,  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  eyes  from  external  injuries,  as  well  as 
from  too  much  light  when  flying  in  opposition  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  wiih  a  nictitating  or  winking  mem- 
brane, which  can  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over  the  whole 
eye  like  a  curtain.  This  covering  rs  neither  opake 
nor  wholly  pellucid,  but  is  somewhat  transparent ; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  the  Eagle  is  said  to 
gaze  at  the  sun.  In  Birds  we  find  that  the  sight  is 
much  more  piercing,  extensive,  and  exact,  than  in 
the  other  orders  of  animals.  The  eye  is  much  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  head,  than  in  any 
of  these.  This  is  a  suj)eriority  conferred  upon  them 
not  without  a  corresponding  utility  ;  it  seems  even 
indispensable  to  their  safety  and  subsistence.  Were 
this  organ  in  birds  dull,  or  in  the  least  degree  opake, 
from  the  rnpidity  of  their  motion  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  striking  against  various  objects  in  their 
flight.  In  this  case  their  celerity,  instead  of  being  an 
advantage,  would  become  an  evil,  and  their  flight 
mast  be  restrained  by  the  danger  resulting  from  it. 
Indeed,  we  may  consider  the  velocity  with  which  an 
aniin.'il  moves,  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  perfection 
of  its  vision.  Among  the  (juadrupeds,  the  Sloth  has 
:ts  siglit  greiitly  liniilcd  ;  whilst  the  Hawk,  as  it 
Iiovcrs  in  tiu*  nir,  can  es[)y  a  Lark  sitting  on  a  clod, 
l>erha[;s  at  twenty  liinc^  the  dJNlance  at  which  a  man 
nr  a  dog  could  perceive  it. 

Birds  respire  by  mcan<  of  air- vessels,  that  are  ex- 
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'ended  ihrough  the  whole  body,  and  adhere  to  the 
under-surrace  of  (he  bones.     These,  hy  their  mo- 
tion, force  (he  air  through  ihe  true  lungs,  which  are 
*'«y  small,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the  human 
'ungs,  and  are  sealed  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
cfical,  and  closely  braced  down  to  the  back  and  ribs. 
T^he  lungs,  which  arc  never  expanded  by  air,  are 
(fcstincd  fur  the  sole  purpose  of  oxidating  the  blood. 
Wr,  John  Hunter  made  a  variety  of  experiments  to 
fiiscotcr  the  use  of  this  general  diffusion  of  air  through 
'he  bodies  of  birds  :  and  from  these  he  found,  that  it 
prevents  their  respiration  from  being  stopped  or  tn- 
Bwrgpled  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  through  a 
ppfcisting  medium.    The  resistance  of  the  air  increases 
MS'  ptiportion  to  the  celerity  of  the  motion  ;  and  were 
HI'  possible  for  a  man  to  move  with  a  swiltness  equal 
P  that  of  a  Swallow,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  he 
p     not  provided  with   reservoirs  similar  to  those  of 
BDrds,  would  soon  suffocate  him. 
0    The  abode  of  these  tribes  is  very  various  ;  for  they 
^■bahit  every  corner  of  the  world,  from  the  hottest  lo 
D^e  coldest  regions.     Some  species  are  confined  to 
l^Tticular  countries;    others  are  widely  dispersed; 
P^d  man^  change  their  abode  at  certain  seasons  of 
Bi*'C;year,  and  wigrj/^  toclimates  better  suited  to  their 
B^^nperament  or  mode  of  life,  for  a  certain  period, 
Vii^*ii  these  which  they  leave.     Many  of  the  birds  of 
^^*rown  island,  directed  by  a  peculiar  and  unerring 
■PSstinct,  retire,  bcforeihe  commenccmenl  of  the  cold 
B^%un,  to  the  southern   parts  of  Africa,  and  again 
P**um  in  the  spring.     The  causes  usually  assigned 
Vm'mtgnition  are,  cither  a  defect  of  food,  or  the  want 
^^HH»  Ms 
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of  a  secure  and  ^proper  asylum  for  incubation  and 
the  nutrition  of  their  young.  They  generally  per- 
form their  migrations  in  large  companies ;  and,  in 
the  day,  follow  a  leader,  who  is  occasionally  changed. 
Many  of  the  tribes  make  a  continual  cry  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  together.  Thus 
they 

Rang*d  id  figure,  wedge  their  way,  and  nrge 
Their  airy  caravan  ;  high  over  seaa 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight. 

The  flights  of  birds  across  the  Mediterranean  were 
recorded  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.  "  There 
went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  Quails 
from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  upon  the  camp,  and  a 
day's  journey  round  about  it,  to  the  height  of  two 
cubits  above  the  earth*," 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  migration  of  seve- 
ral of  the  British  Birds,  taken  on  the  average  of  about 
twenty-six  years ;  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Mark- 
wick,  inserted  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
Linncan  Transactions. 


First  seen. 

Last  seen. 

Swallow 

Himndo  rustica 

April  19 

Oct.  31 

Martin 

Hirundo  urbir:i 

May     4 

Oct.  1(5 

Sand  Martin 

Himndo  riparia 

May  26 

Sept.  12 

Swift 

Hiruivlo  apus 

May     9 

Sept.    3 

Goatsucker 

Caprlm iilgus  curopTus 

Sept.    7 

Sept.  27 

Turtle  Dove 

Columba  turtur 

June     5 

Aug.  IQ 

Wry-neck 

Yniix  torquilla 

April  26 

Sept. 

Cuckoo 

Cuailus  canoru-; 

May     1 

July  lO 

*  Numbers,  chap.  xi.  vcr.  31, 
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L<Kt  seen.  1 

Nigbtingali; 

MoUcilla  lutciiiia 

April  IS 

Sept  20  1 

Bbckcw 

Moiacilla  alricupilla 

Ma/  10 

Sept.  IS  ■ 

While-ihroat 

Moucitia  Sylvia 

April  22 

Sept.  18  , 

Wh(at-e*T 

Motacilla  <rna.»t]« 

May     4 

Svpt.28 

\ViiliKbat 

Motacilla  rubcira 

June     ] 

Si-pi.31 

RcdiiKTt 

Motacilla  phccnirurus 

Apiil  24 

Sepr.    1 

Waiow-wren 

Aldiacilla  irochilus 

April  23 

S.-pt.  24 

Fl;.«tcber 

Muurk-apa  grisola 

May    B 

Sepl.3(J| 

Bed-backed  Shiik 

e  Lanius  coUurio 

June    1 

Aug.  16 

Lnd-nil 

Bsllus  crcx 

Sept.   I 

Oct.  VS 

Quil 

Tctrao  columix 

Aug.  ao 

Fwld&re 

Turdus  pilaris 

\uv.  'XI 

April  10 

Red-wing 

Turd  VIS  iliacus 

Nov.  10 

Mar.  18' 

Woodcock 

Scolopax  nisticol.i 

Oct,  20 

April    1  { 

Sn^ 

Scolopax  galinago 

Nov.  20 

Mar.  20 

Jock  Soipe 

Sojlopa*  gallinda 

Dec.  20 

Mar.  iS ' 

SeiUrk 

Chantdrlm  hiaticula 

April    1 

OrcfltcrTem 

Sterna  hii-undo 

April     1 

Oct,   a 

LwjerTera 

Sterna  iui»uia 

May  20 

Oct.  i(j  1 

Boj«onCrow 

CorvuB  comix 

May  22 

Mar.-W 

It  appears  from  very  accurate  observations,  ftuti'led 
oo  numerous  experitncnls,  that  the  peculiar  note;,  or 
songf  oflhe  difFcrciit  species  of  Birds  are  allogeihcr 
acquired,  atid  arc  no  more  innate  than  language  isin 
man.  The  attempt  of  a  nestling  bird  to  sing,  may 
be  exactly  compared  with  the  iinpcrfecl  endeavt 
of  a  child  to  talk.  The  first  essay  st«;ms  not  lo  pus. 
«ss  the  slightest  tudiments  of  the  future  song; 
as  the  bird  grows  older  and  stronger,  il  is  nnt  dif: 

'  TbcM  ob>aTvation9  wrrc  maJe  in  Susecx.  The  timet  « 
the  Bitdi  were  buth  tirsi  and  Uti  'ccn,  tomrliinc*  dilTr  %ery  oc 
denbly  -,  owing,  in  a  great  mcajure,  lo  ttie  riiHicul-y  of  alwayt  i 
big  ttiem  on  thtir  immediate  arrival,  and  Ihe  impwtiibUiiy  of  a: 
Ulaing  th«  depanure  of  the  last  ofthcspccicti 
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cult  to  perceive  what  it  is  aiming  at.  Whilst  the 
scholar  is  thus  endeavouring  to  form  his  song,  when 
he  is  once  sure  of  a  passage,  he  commonly  raises  his 
tone,  which  he  drops  again  when  he  is  not  equal  to 
what  he  is  attempting.  What  the  nestling  is  thus 
not  thoroughly  master  of,  he  hurries  over ;  lowering 
his  tone,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  heard,  and  could 
not  yet  satisfy  himself. — ^A  common  Sparrow,  taken 
from  the  nest  when  very  young,  and  placed  near  a 
Linnet  and  Goldfinch,  (though  in  a  wild  state  it 
would  only  have  chirped,)  adopted  a  song  that  was  a 
mixture  of  the  notes  of  these  two.  Three  nestling 
Linnets  were  educated,  one  under  a  Sky-lark^  an- 
other under  a  Wood-lark,  and  the  third  under  a 
Tit-lark;  and,  instead  of  the  song  peculiar  to  their 
own  species,  they  adhered  entirely  to  that  of  their 
respective  instructors.  A  Linnet,  taken  from  the 
nest  when  but  two  or  three  days  old,  and  brought  up 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Mathews,  an  apothecary,  at  Ken- 
sington, from  want  of  other  sounds  to  imitate,  al- 
most articulated  the  words  "  pretty  boy  ;"  as  well 
as  some  other  short  sentences.  Its  owner  said,  that 
it  had  neither  the  note  nor  the  call  of  any  bird  what- 
ever.    It  died  in  the  year  1772. 

These,  and  other  weil-authenticatcd  facts,  seem  to 
prove  decisively  that  Birds  have  no  innate  iK»tes,  but 
that,  like  mankind,  the  language  of  those  to  who?e 
care  they  are  comn)itted  at  birth  will  be  the  lan- 
guage they  adopt  in  after  lite.  It  may,  however, 
seefn  somewhat  unaccountable,  from  these  obser- 
vations, why,  in  a  wild  state,  tliey  adhere  so  steadily 
to  the  song  of  their  own  species  only,  when  so  many 
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others  are  (o  be  benni  around    thcin.     TliIs  arises 

I 

from  the  attention  paid  by  the  nestling  bird  to  the 

1 

instrnctions  of  its  own  parent  only,  generally  disre- 

j      garding  the  notes  of  all  the  rest.     Persons, -hoiveiferi 

- 

^Hfevho  have  an  accurate  ear,  and  have  studied  the  notes 

■ 

^^■Df  different  Birds,  can   very  otien  dinttnguish  some 

■ 

B^'that  have  a  songmixcd  with  those  of  another  species  ; 

■ 

but  Ihcie  are  in  gencnil  so  trifling,  as  can  scarcely  be 

■ 

looked  upon  as  any  thing  more  than  mere  varieties 

■ 

of  provincial  dialects. 

■ 

^         It  may  not  be  altogether  iinintcrcsling  to  the  Eng- 

■ 

^^Usb  reader,  to  be  furnished  with  a  table  of  the  com- 

^^fcarativc  merits  of  the  singing-birds  of  his  own  island. 

^^In  this,  the  number  20  is  adopted  as  the  point  of  ab- 

solute perfection. 
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^^BKlt-eap,  ur   (he  1 
^KNorfi4k   Mock-  )• 
^m  Ki«).np»lc J 
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^^H  In  this  table  no  mention  h  made  of  either  tht 

^^Butllinch,  or  the  Redstart ;  since  the  wild  note  ol. 
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the  first  (though  usually  coniidered  as  a  singings 
bird)  is  not  acquired  by  instruction,  but  a  jarring 
and  di  agreeable  noise;and  the  latter  is  omitted,  bc^ 
cause  the  composer  of  the  tabl^  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  its  song  to  be  able  to  estimate  it 
aright. 

The  food  of  Birds  is  of  course  very  different  ia 
the  different  kinds.     Some  are  altogether  carnivo^ 
rous  ;  others,  as  many  of  the  web-footed  tribes,  live 
on  fish  ;  some  on  insects  and  worms,  and  many  on 
fruits  or  grain. — llie  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
gizzard  in  the  granivorous  tribes,  in   comminuting 
their  hard  food,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  digestioOj^ 
would,  were  tliey  not  supported  by  incontrovertible 
facts  founded  on  experiment,  appear  to  exceed  all  crer 
dibility.     In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  these 
stomachs,    the    ingenious  Spallanzani   made   many 
cruel,  though  at  the  same  time  curious  and  very  in- 
teresting experiments.     Tin  tubes  full  of  grain  were 
forced  into  the  stomnchs  of  Turke}S;  and,  after  re- 
maining twenty  hours,   wene  found  to  be  broken^ 
compressed,   and  distorted   in*"  the  most    irregular 
manner.     The  stomach  of  a  Cock,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  broke  off  the  angles  of  a  piece 
of  rough-jagged  glass ;   and   upon  examining  the 
gizzard  no  wound  or  laceration  appeared.     Twelve 
strong  tin  needles  were  firmly  fixed  in  a  ball  of  lead, 
with  their  points  projecting  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  suiface;  thus  armed,  it  was  covered 
with  a  case  of  paper,  and  forced  down  the  throat  of 
a  Turkey :  the  Bird   retained  it  a  day  and  a  half 
without  exhibiting  the  leabt  symptom  of  uneasiness  : 


» 
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lUe  points  of  ail  the  needles  were  broken  offcloee  to 
ihe  surface  of  ihe  ball,  except  two  or  three,  of  wliich 
tbe  slumps  projected  a  litlle.  Twelve  Email  lancets, 
very  sharp  both  at  tlie  points  and  edge-s  "'cc  fined 
in  a  umilar  ball  of  lead,  which  was  gji-en  in  thet^ame 
ro»nn6r  to  a  TurJccy-cock,  and  left  eight  hours  in  ihc 
stomach  ■-  at  the  expiration  of  whii^h  time  that  organ 
was  opened,  but  nothing  appeared  except  the  naked 
ball}  the  twelve  lances  hav-ingbecn  broken  to  pieces 
— tbe  stomach  at  the  same  time  remaining  perfectly 
sound  and  entire.  From  these  facts  it  was  con- 
ludetj,  that  the  stones  so  often  found  in  the  elo- 
ibs  ol  many  of  the  feathered  tribes,  are  highly 
useful  in  assisting  the  gastric  juices  to  grind  down 
the  grain  and  other  hard  substances  which  caii&titute 
[heir  food.  The  stones  themselves  also,  being  ground 
down  and  separated  by  the  powerful  action  of  tbe 
gizzard,  are  mixed  with  the  food,  and  no  doubt 
contribute  very  greatly  to  the  health  as  well  aj»  to  tbe  - 
nutriment  of  the  animals. 

AH  Birds  are  oviparous,  or  produce  eggs,  from 
which,  afier  the  process  of  incubation,  or  sitting  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  the  joung  are  extruded. 
These  eggs  differ  in  the  different  species,  both  it^ 
number,  figure,  and  colour.  They  contain  the  ru-' 
dimenls  of  the  future  young;  for  the  maturation 
and  bringing  to  peifeclioii  of  which,  in  the  incuba-r 
tion,  a  bubble  of  air  i«  alwajs  placed  at  the  large  end, 
betwixt  the  shell  and  the  inside  skin.  It  is  suppose^ 
that,  from  the  warmth  communiratcii  by  the  sitting. 
Bird  to  this  confined  air^  its  spring  Is  increased  bo 
ind  its  natitral  tenor,  and  at  the  same  time  its  \sxw 
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arc  put  into  motion  by  the  gentle  rarefaction.  Hcnoe 
pressure  and  motion  are  communicated  to  the  parts 
of  the  egg,  which  in  some  unknown  manner  gradually 
promote  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  young  till 
the  appointed  time  of  its  exclusion.  Housewives, 
when  they  suspect  an  egg  is  not  good,  put  their 
tongue  to  the  great  end  to  feel  if  it  be  warm  :  if  that 
is  not  the  oase^  it  is  considered  a  certain  proof  that, 
the  air  having  by  degrees  made  its  escape,  the  egg  is 
at  length  become  putrid  or  addled*.  The  use  of 
that  part  of  the  egg  called  the  treadle,  is  not  only  to 
retain  the  different  liquids  in  their  proper  places,  but 
also  to  keep  the  same  part  of  the  yolk  always  upper- 
most ;  which  it  will  effectually  do,  though  the  egg 
be  turned  nearly  every  way.  The  mechanism  seems 
to  be  this  :  the  treadle  is  specifically  lighter  than  the 
white  in  which  it  swims  ;  and,  being  connected  to 
the  membranes  of  the  yolk  at  a  point  somewhat  out 
of  the  direction  of  its  axis,  this  causes  one  side  to  be- 
come heavier  than  the  other:  thus  the  yolk,  being 
made  buoyant  in  the  midst  of  the  white,  is,  by  its 
own  heavy  side,  kept  with  the  same  part  always 
uppermost. 

The  nesfs  of  Birds  are,  in  general,  constructed  with 
astonishing  art ;  and  with  a  degree  of  architectural 
skill  and  propriety,  that  would  foil  all  the  boasted 


*  M.  Reaumur,  the  celebrated  French  Raturalist,  who  seldom 
confined  his  speculations  to  mere  curiosity,  has  shown  that,  by 
stopping  up  the  pores  of  an  egg  with  varnish  or  a  slight  covering 
of  mutton  suet,  it  may  be  preserved  perfectly  fresh,  and  generalfy 
even  fit  for  incubation,  for  five  or  six  months  after  it  has  been  laid. 
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imitalive  talents  of  man,  the  haughty  lord  of  the! 
creation. 

Mark  it  well :  within,  witboui. 
No  tool  had  he  ihat  wrought ;  no  knife  to  cut. 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert. 
No  glue  10  join ;  his  lillle  beak  was  all. 
And  ^ct,  how  neatly  linish'd  I  What  nice  hand. 
With  e»'iy  implement  and  mean*  of  art, 
And  twcnry  yens  appienticeship  (a  boot, 
Could  make  me  Kucb  another  >  Fondly  iben 
Vft  boast  of  excellence,  whose  noblest  skill 
Itutinctivc  geniu:i  fuili. 


Both  the  male  and  female  generally  assist  in  thi« 
iateresting  concern.  They  each  bring  inaterialti 
lo  the  place :  first  sticks  moss,  or  straws,  for  the 
foundation  and  exterior;  (hen  hair,  wool,  or  the 
down  of  animals  or  plants,  lo  form  a  soft  and  com* 
modious  bed  for  their  eggs,  and  the  bodies  of  their 
tender  yonng  when  hatclied.  The  outsides  of  the 
nests  bear  in  general  so  great  a  resemblance  in  co- 
lour to  the  surrounding  foliage  or  branches,  as  not 
easily  to  be  discovered  even  by  persons  who  arc  in  J 
auarch  of  them.  I 

This  act  of  niditication  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
contrivances  of  nature  that  would  compel  us,  how- 
ever we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  to 
[  believe  that  «e,  and  every  other  pari  of  the  creation,! 
I  areconstanlly  imdcr  the  protection  of  a  sitpertntendJ 
f  iog  Being,  whose  gfx>dness  knows  no  bounds.  Witli-l 
I  out  this,  what  can  we  suppose  ic  is  that  instigates  a 
1  creature  that  may  never  before  have  had  ynung,  id 
form  a  hollow  nest  to  anftain  eggs  (things  that  as  ycK 
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St  knows  nothing  of),  and  to  concentrate  a  proper 
proportion  of  heat  for  the  incubation  ?  Without  this, 
vfhaX  can  we  suppose  it  is  that  dictates  the  necessity 
of  forming  the  outside  with  coarse  materials,  as  a 
foundation,  and  of  lining  it  within  with  more  delicate 
substances  ?  How  do  these  animals  learn  that  they 
are  to  have  eggs,  and  that  these  eggs  will  require  a 
nest  of  a  certain  size  and  capacity  ?  Who  is  it  that 
teaches  them  to  calculate  the  time  with  such  exact- 
ness, that  they  never  lay  their  eggs  before  the  recep- 
tacle for  them  is  finished  ?  No  person  can  surely  be 
so  blind  as  to  observe  all  this,  and  nut  be  able  to  per- 
ceive the  superintendence  of  a  beneficent  wisdom  in- 
fluencing every  operation.  If  such  be  the  case,  he 
must  have  the  powers  of  his  understanding  totally 
obliterated,  and  his  mind  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
darkness. 

The  divi  ions  of  this  class  of  animals  are  princi- 
pally founded  in  their  habits  of  life ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural resemblance  of  their  external  parts,  particularly 
of  their  bills.  The  grand  division  is  into  Lanb 
Birds,  and  Water  Birds.  The  Land  Birds  com- 
prise the  Linnapan  orders  of  Rapaciota  Birds^  the 
Ples^  the  Passerine^  and  Gallwaceous  Birds: — The 
others  consist  of  the  orders  of  Wadtrs^  and  Swim-^ 
mers  *. 


♦^Accipiircs,  Picx,  Gallin«, — Gralla;,  and  Ansem. 
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THE  VULTURE  TRIBE*. 

this  tribe,  the  individuals  of  which  arc  the  most 
ravenoHs  of  a!!  the  feathered  nice,  the  bill  is  straight, 
and  hooked  only  at  the  end  ;  its  edges  are  sharp  like 
a  knife,  and  the  base  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin. 
The  head,  cheeks,  and,  in  many  species,  the  nei  k,  are 
either  naked,  or  clad  only  with  down  or  short  hairs. 
The  tongue  is  large,  fleshy,  and  cleft  at  the  end.  The 
craw  often  hangs  over  the  breast.  The  legs  and 
fcct  are  covered  with  great  scales  ;  and  the  first  joint 
of  the  middle  toe  is  connected  to  that  of  the  ouler- 
iBost  by  a  strong  membrane.  The  cUws  are  large, 
■  4  Utile  booked,  and  very  blunt ;  and  the  inside  of 
^  rtic  wings  is  C'vered  with  down. 

The  characters  that  principally  di^lingtirsh  this 
from  the  folloAiiig  tribe  are,  the  want  ol  feathers  on 
ir(  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  whole 
I  and  neck  ;  and  ihc  voracious  manners  of  these 
^rds,  since  they  never  kill  prey  from  c&oire,  but  in 
Lcral  devour  only  such  animals  as  are  either  dying, 


4 
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•  The  L*Ko  RiRDi  commence  with  Linnieua"s  dut  oidet,  ihf 
irds, — In  thfw.ihe  bill  is«nincwhai  hnultcd,  Imving  the 
Wpprr  mandible  cilhT  dilated  a  littk  towards  the  ]ioini,  or  furniihed 
ba-lootb-ltUe  [iroceu.  The  notlitis  arc  open.  The  f<«t  ire 
tout,  iikI  armed  with  stiong  booVcd  claw*,  three  placed  forwardj 
mdoDc  bsckivard«, — Tlic  animalsof  ihUnriler  are  all  carnivorous i 
twy  eoDiiJt  of  Vohure*,  Eagles  or  Hawks,  and  Owls.  Thtjr  aiso' 
He  in  pairs,  btiild  their  neits  in  loftjr  litualioni,  and  titualljr  pro- 
■  duce  fcmr  ]>o«ng  oaf*  a(  a  brnod.  l'h«  feBi3.h  Is  generaliv  Iwth 
hxfa  ani  alrongcr  ihaa  the  male. 
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or  found  dead  and  putrid.  Their  sense  of  smelling 
is  so  exquisite,  that  they  are  able  to  scent  a  dead 
body  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  *'  They  are 
(says  Mr.  Pennant)  greedy  and  voracious  to  a  pro- 
verb ;  and  not  timid,  for  they  prey  in  the  midst  of 
cities,  undaunted  by  mankind."  In  some  of  the 
battles  in  the  East,  \^here  vast  slaughter  takes  place 
'of  Elephants,  Horses^  and  Men,  voracious  animals 
crowd  to  the  field  from  all  quarters,  of  which  Jackals, 
Hyaenas,  and  Vultures,  are  the  chief.  Even  in  the 
places  where  the  last  are  otherwise  seldom  observed, 
the  plain  will  on  these  occasions  be  found  covered 
with  them.  Vast  multitudes  will  be  seen  in  the  air 
descending  from  every  side  to  partake  in  the  carnage* 
These  the  Indians  believe  to  be  brought  by  having 
an  instinctive  presentiment  of  slaughter  some  days 
before  the  event. 

It  is  observed  that  Vultures,  in  general,  become 
less  numerous  as  the  climate  becomes  colder;  and 
that  in  the  more  northern  countries  ihey  are  never 
found.  They  are  undoubtedly  a  kind  disposition  of 
Providence,  in  the  hotter  regions,  to  prevent  the 
putrid  effluvia  of  the  dead  from  too  much  injuring 
the  health  of  the  livinor- 

o 
THE    CONDUR*. 

This  vast  bird,  in  size  considerably  Ciccecding  the 
largest  Eagle,  is  an  inhabitanc  of  South  America. 


*  Synonyms. — Vultur  Gryphus.  Lhin, — Magellanic  Vulture. 
Shaw's  Trav, — MaRqu«j  by  the  inhabitants  of  ChiU.-— Condur. 
Latham, — Condor.  BvJfon.'^^Latbdm^s  Second  Supflcment^fg,  :• 

2 
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Its  wings  extend  to  the  (iiiiicnsioiis  of  eighteen  feetj 
its  body,  bill,  and  talons  arc  pro|»rtiouabIy  lirge 
and  strong:  and  ils  courage  is  equal  to  lis  strength. 
The  throat  is  naked,  and  of  a  red  colour.  The 
upper  parts  in  some  indiviiltiaU  (for  they  diflcr 
greatly  in  colour)  arc  variegaled  wiih  black,  gray» 
and  while;  and  the  belly  is  scirlel. — The  head  of  a 
Condur  that  was  shot  at  Port  Desire,  off  Penguin 
Island,  resembled  that  of  an  Eagle;  except  thai  it 
bad  a  large  comb  upon  it.  Round  the  neck  it  had  a 
white  ruff,  much  rcseniblirg  a  lady's  tippet.  The 
feathers  on  the  back  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  per- 
fectly bright.  The  legs  wc;re  remarkably  strong  and 
irge ;  the  talons  like  those  of  an  Eagle,  except  that 
icy  were  not  so  sharp ;  and  the  wings,  when  es- 
indcd,  measured,  from  point  to  point,  twelve  feet*. 
^In  the  Levcriaii  Mu^^eutn  there  are  two  nipecimens 
of  the  Condur,  supposed  ta  be  male  and  female  ;  on 
ibc  breast  (hey  have  a  kind  of  pendulous  pear-shaped 
substance.  The  male  measures  ten  feet  from  tip  to 
lip  of  the  wings. 

Of  riie  strength  of  the  Cundur  we  may  form  some 
idea  from  the  following  account  of  one  shot  by  Father 
Fenillce  :  "  The  Condur  (says  this  writer)  is  a  bird 
of  prey  that  inhabits  the  v-illey  of  Yio  in  Peru.  I 
discovered  one  that  was  ])crchcd  upon  a  great  rock  : 
I  approached  it  within  musket-shot  and  tired;  but, 
as  my  piece  was  only  loaded  with  swan-shot,  the  lead 
could  not  do  much  more  than  pierce  its  leathers,  I 
perceived,  however,  from    its  motions,  that  it  was 

I  •  H«wkesworth*i  Vaytgn. 
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wounded :  for  it  rose  heavily,  and  could  with  diffi^ 
Gulty  reach  another  great  rock,  five  hundred  paces 
distant^  upon  the  sea-shore.  I  therefore  charged  my 
piece  with  a  bullet,  and  hit  the  Bird  under  the  throat* 
I  then  saw  that  I  had  succeeded,  and  ran  to  secure! 
the  victim  :  but  it  struggled  obstinately  with  death  ; 
and,  resting  upon  its  back,  repelled  my  attempts  with 
its  extended  talons.  I  was  at  a  loss  on  what  side  to 
lay  hold  of  it ;  and  I  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been 
mortally  w*ounded,  I  should  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  it.  At  last  I  dragged  it  down  from 
the  top  of  the  rock  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
sailor,  carried  it  away  to  my  tent." 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  Condor  \% 
twice  as  large  as  the  Eagle,  and  so  strong  that  it 
can  pounce  and  devour  a  whole  Sheep ;  that  it 
spares  not  even  Stags,  and  easily  overthrows  a  man. 
Others  say,  that  its  beak  is  so  firm  that  it  can  pierce 
a  Cow's  hide,  and  that  two  of  them  arc  able  to  kill 
that  aninial  and  devour  the  carcase*. 

Uiloa  tells  us,  that  he  once  saw,  in  South  Ame-^ 
rica,  a  C^Midur  seize  and  fly  away  with  a  Lamb. 
*•  Observing  (says  he)  on  a  hill  adjoining  to  that 
where  I  si(*o(l,  a  flock  of  Sheep  in  great  confusion, 
I  saw  one  of  these  birds  Hying  upwards  from  among 
them  with  a  Lamb  betwixt  it<^  claws;  and  when  at 
some  height,  it  droj)pi^d  it.  The  Bird  immediately 
fo!iowe:i,  took  it  up  and  let  it  tall  a  second  time; 
when  il  flew  out  of  sight,  on  account  of  the  Indians, 
who,  at  the  cries  of  the  boys  and  the  barking  of  the 
l^^cs.  were  nmning  towards  the  placet.'* 

«  Fii::ci/s  TirJ:.         *  Tlloa's  Voyage  to  Sjulh  Amrrica. 
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I>e2ier,  in  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  also  thus 
Ascribes  the  Coiidur: — "  We  one  day  killed  a  bird 
of  prey  allied  ihe  Condur;  which  was  nine  feet  from 
the  end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  uf  the  other,  and 
had  a  brown  comb  or  crest,  but  not  jagged  tike  that 
ofaCock.  The  fore-part  of  its  throat  was  red,  with- 
out feathers,  like  a  Turkey.  These  birds  are  generally 
large  and  Strongenough  to  lake  up  a  Lamb.  In  order 
to  separate  one  of  those  animals  fiom  the  flock,  they 
(bno  ibemselves  into  a  circle,  and  advance  towards 
iherD  with  their  wings  extended,  that,  by  being 
driven  loo  close  together,  tlie  fall-homed  Rams  may 
not  be  able  to  defend  their  young.  They  then  pick 
out  the  Lriimbft,  and  carry  them  off. — Garcilasso  says, 
there  are  some  Condurs  in  Peru  sixteen  feet  from  the 
point  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  and  that  a  certain 
nittoo  of  Indians  adore  them." 

These  enormous  animals  make  their  nc-ts  .nmong 
the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  rocks.  The  female 
lays  two  while  eggs,  somewhat  bigger  than  those 
of  the  Turkey. 

In  the  country  that  they  inhabit,  they  seem  to 

ipply  Ihe  place  of  Woli-cs  ;  and  arc  as  much  feared 
Ihe  inhabitants  as  WoU'cs  arc  in  other  climates. 
la  consequence  of  this,  many  modes  of  destroying 
tbeoi  are  adopted. — Sometimes  a  persDn,  covering 
bimscir  with  Ihe  hide  of  a  newly  skinned  .inimat,  goes 
DDt,  and  so  manages  it,  that  the  bird  will  frequently 
pt  to  attack  him  in  this  disguise:  other  persons 

lat  hflvc  hidden  themselves,  then  come  forward  to 
assistance;  and,  all  at  once  falling  on  the  bird, 
overpower  and  kill  it.     A  dead  carcass  is  also  %o\&«- 
»©i.  tj.  N 
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times  put  within  a  very  high  inclosure;  and  when 
the  Condur  has  satiated  himself,  and  is  unable  to  rise 
freely,  persons  are  in  readiness  to  subdue  him.  On 
these  latter  occasions  the  bird  is  inactive ;  but  in 
general  he  possesses  a  very  quick  flight,  soaring  fire- 
qucnlly  to  a  height  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
vision*.  Sometimes  they  are  caught  by  means  of 
traps  and  springes. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  this  dreadful 
animal  gave  rise  to  the  exaggerated  description  of 
the  bird  that  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
Arabian  Talcs  under  the  name  of  Roc:  but  this 
seems  very  improbable,  as  we  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  Condur's  having  been  ever  found 
on  the  old  Continent.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  traditions  respecting  the  Roc  origi- 
nated in  a  very  different  bird ;  a  variety  of  the  Bearded 
Eagle,  or  the  well-known  Lammer-geycr  of  the 
Alpst,  which  is  occasionally  seen  among  the  moun« 
tains  of  the  East. 

THK    CARRION    VULTURE  J. 

This  bird,  which  is  very  cpmmon  in  many  of  the 
warnuT  parts  both  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  is 
totally  unknown  in  England.  Its  length  is  about 
ToLir  feet  and  a  Ijalf,  and  general  weight  betwixt  four 


*  Laihaiirs  Second  Supplcmenti 

\  FtAlco  biirbatus  of  Linnauus. 

;  Synonyms. — V'ultur  Aura.  Linru — Vautour  dc  Bresil.£i(^.— 

Turkey   Buzzard.     Catesly.  —  Carrion  Crow.     Shane ^"■^^iTyinl" 

vogcl  ?  KcJben,  —  Carrion   Vulture.      L<2/i&jm.— -Umbo,  by   the 

nnr'jv'ii  ofC'.iycnnc. 
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snd  five  potinds.  The  head  is  small ;  and  covered 
iriih  a  red  skin,  beset  only  wiih  a  fe*  black  brisllcsj 
which  gives  it  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  Turkey. 
The  whole  plumage  is  dusky,  mixed  with  purple  and 
p«ca.  The  legs  are  of  a  dirty  fle^li- colour,  and  the 
claws  black*. 

The  resemblance  of  Iliesc  birds  at  a  distance  to 
the  Turkey,  was  the  cause  of  considerable  vexation 
to  one  of  the  otficcrs  engaged  in  the  expedition 
round  the  world  under  Woodes  Rogers.  In  the 
island  oC  Lobos,  immense  numbers  of  them  were 
seen;  and,  highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  such 
delicious  fare  after  a  lung  and  tedious  voyage,  the 
officer  wtnild  not  wait  even  till  the  boat  could  put 
him  ashore,  but,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  leapt  over- 
board and  swam  to  land.  Coming  near  to  a  large 
Imllcction  of  the  birds,  he  fired  among  them,  and 
Hied  wvcral :  but  when  he  rtime  to  seize  his  game, 
le  was  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  that  they  were 
not  Turkeys,  and  their  stench  uas  almost  insup- 
portiblef . 

Thelrbodies  are  extremely  oflenslvc  to  the  smell  i 
and  ihey  perch  at  nights  on  rocks  or  trees,  with  their 
wings  partly  extended,  apparently  to  purify  them- 
felvcs.  They  soar  to  a  vast  hi'ight,  and  have  in  the 
air  the  sailing  motions  of  the  Kile.  Carrion  and  filih 
o(  almost  every  description  are  their  favourite  food  ; 
and  from  the  fineness  of  llieii*  scent,  they  can  distin- 
i»h  prey  at  an  immense  distance.  They  will  cat 
I  Snakes,  and  sometimes  seize   on  live  lambs. 


•  Penn.  Arct.  Zool.         t  Wowlet  Rogets,  \  \f 
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When  a  dead  body  of  any  size  is  thrown  oat,  tbey 
may  be  observed  coming  from  all  quarters,  each 
wheeling  nboiit  in  gradual  descent  till  lie  reaches  the 
ground.  They  are  not  easily  driven  from  their  prey; 
but,  when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  wit!  suffer  peisi 
to  approach  very  near  them*. 

In  some  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  hfluni 
town.i  in  immciiEie  multitudes.  In  Canhagena,  ihi 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
even  slalking  along  the  strcefp.  They  are  here  of 
infinite  service  to  ihc  inhabiianls;  devouring  that 
filth  which  would  otherwise,  by  its  intolerable  stendi, 
render  the  climate  still  more  unwhoIeBoaic  than  it 
is.  When  they  find  no  food  in  the  cities,  they 
seek  for  it  among  the  cattle  of  the  adjoining  pas- 
tures. If  any  animal  is  unf'orlunate  enough  to 
have  a  sore  on  its  back,  they  instantly  alight  on  it, 
and  attack  the  part  afitxted.  The  poor  creature  roay 
in  vain  attempt  to  free  itself  from  the  gripe  oflheir 
talons:  even  rolling"  on  the  ground  is  of  no  effect, 
for  the  Vultures  never  quit  their  hold  till  they  have 
completed  its  destruction. 

In  few  creatures  arc   the  designs  of  Frovidi 
more  clearly  developed  than  in  thiti.     Filthy  as 
are  in  their   manners,  their  iippeanmce,  and  their 
smell,  yet  is  even  this  filthincss  a  blcT^sing  to  man- 
kind.    In  hot  counlrius,  where  putridity  takes  plai 
in  a  lew  hours  after  death,  what  might  be  the  cfFci 
of  the  aggregated  stench,  if  it  were  not  for  the  exci^ 
lioQS  of  animals  of  this  description !  But  in  some 
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luntries  they  are  rendered  even  of  still  further  jm- 
wtance  to  mankind,  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  the 
lligator,  an  animal  which  must  otherwise  hecome  in- 
Dtlerable  by  Its  prodigious  increase.  They  watch  Ihe 
fnale  in  the  act  of  dc]>osiling  her  eggs  in  the  sand  ; 
':  no  sooner  doe?  she  retire  into  the  wafer,  than 
hey  dart  to  the  spot,  and  feast  u[xin  the  coiilenis 
f  these. 

t  is  cither  the  birds  of  this  species,  or  some  other 
irly  allied  to  it,  that  Kolben  has  mentioned  as  fre- 
^quenting  many  parts  jibnut  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  says  thai  they  exhibit  infinite  dexterity  in  anato- 
mizing a  dead  animal.     They  separate  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  skin  almost 
entire.     On  approaching  a  body  thus  destroyed,  no 
one,  til!  he  had  examined  it,  could  possibly  imagine 
that  it  was  merely  bone  and    skin,  deprived  entirely 
of  the  internal  substance.    They  begin  by  fearing  an 
opening  in  the  belly,  throngh  which  they  pluck  out 
and  greedily  devour  the  entrails:  then  entering  the 
hollow,  they  also  tear  away  all  the  flesh;  and  this 
without  affecting  the  external  appearance.    "  It  often 
happens  (says  this  writer)  that  an  Ox  returning  home 
alone  to  its  stall  from  the  ploujfh,  lies  down  by  the 
Way ;  it  is  then,  if  the  Vulltirei  perceive  it,  lh;!t  they 
Ball  upon  it  wiih  fury,  and  inevitably  devour  the  un- 
fortunate animal.  They  sometimes  attempt  the  Oxen 
HEhile  grazing  in  Ihe  fields;  and  then,  to  the  number  \ 
Bfa  hundred  or  more,  make  their  sudden  attack  all 
Hogcthcr*." 
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The  sloth,  the  filth,  ^nd  the  voracity  of  these  birdj 
almost  exceed  credibility.  Whenever  they  alight  on 
a  carcass  that  they  can  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their 
ease,  they  gorge  themselvc^s  in  such  ^  manner  that 
they  become  unable  to  fly,  and  even  \{  pursued  can 
only  hop  along.  At  all  times  they  arq  birds  of  slow 
flight,  and  unable  readily  to  raise  themselves  from  the 
ground;  and  when  overfed,  they  arc  utterly  helpless.. 
On  the  pressure  of  danger,  however,  thf.y  have  the 
power  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  burthen  by  vo^ 
miting  up  what  they  have  eaten ;  and  they  then  fly 
off  with  greater  facility. 


THE  FALCON  TRIBE. 

THIS,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  an  excessively  rapa- 
cious tribe  of  birds.  They  prey  altogether  on  animal 
food;  yet  seldom  feed  on  carrion,  except  when 
driven  to  it  by  necessity.  They  are  able  to  sustaip 
hunger  for  a  very  great  length  of  time ;  often  taking 
in  as  much  food  at  once  as  will  last  them  for  several 
days  ^vithout  a  fresh  supply.  Many  of  the  species 
eat  fish,  and  others  are  content  with  Snakes  and 
reptiles. 

They  never  associate;  and,  except  during  thp 
breeding  season,  even  two  of  them  are  seldom  seen 
together.  They  are  very  quick  sighted,  and  soaf 
to  amazing  heights  in  th^  air.  When  they  discerp 
their  prey,  they  dart  down  upon  it  with  the  swiftness 
of  an  arrow:  and  theiv  strength  is  so  great,  that  some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  carry  to  their  young 
I 
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irds  a  load  nearly  as  heavy  as  themselves,  from  a 
istance  of  forly  miles  and  upwards.  Most  of  ihcm 
wild  their  ncats  in  lofly  and  inaccessible  places;  Imt 
few  of  the  species  form  chcm  on  the  ground.  In 
;ncral,  the  females  are  much  larger  than  the  mules ; 
ir  the  purpose,  as  some  have  conjectured,  of  more 

ly  providing  food  for  their  young. 

The  bill  is  hooked  ;  and  is  furnished  at  the  base 

rjth  a  naked  membranaceous  skin,  called  the  cere. 

e  head  and  neck  are  thickly  beset  with  feathers. 

'be  nostrils  are  sm;ill,  and  placed  in  the  cere;  and 

the  tongue  is  broad,  fleshy,  and  generally  cleft  al  I  he 

end.     The  legs  and  feet  arc  strong,  muscniBr,  and 

Bcaly;  and,  from  their  large,  hooked,  and  very  sharp 

claws,  well  calculated  for  the  prcdaceous  manners 

of  the  animals.     The  middle  (oc  is  connected  to  the 

outermost  by  a  strong   membrane,    and  the  claw 

of  the  outer  toe  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  of  (he 

lers. 

Thi.s  tribe  ditFers  from  the  last  principally  in  ilic 
als  having  their  bill  and  claws  much  more 
hooked  and  sharp;  in  having  the  head  and  neck  in 
general  tliickly  covered  with  tCiitbers,  instead  of 
being  naked,  or  covered  only  with  down.;  and  also 
in  their  usually  killing  their  prey  and  eating  it  while 
fresb.  The  exuvix  and  bones  of  their  food  they 
always  emit  at  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  round 
icllels.  , 

About  a  hundred  and  forly  diftcrent  species  h:ive 
in  discovered,  of  which  upwards  of  twenty  are 
these  kingdoms :  but  from  the  extreme 
n  appearance  between  many  of  the  males 
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males  of  the  snmc  species^  it  is  frequently  fbund 
alt  to  ascertain  them. 

THE    SECRETART    FALCON*. 

n  its  extern.-)]  appearance,  this  bird  (though  in 

artificial  system  it  is  with  propriety  arranged  im- 

^diately  after  the  Vultures)  resembles  in  some  re- 

ects  both  the  Eagle  and  the  Crane,  two  birds  much 

nlike  each  other  ;  having  the  head  of  the  former, 

nd  somewhat  the  form  of  body  of  the  latter.     When 

standing  erect,  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  head 

:o  the  ground  is  full  three  feet.    The  bill  is  blacky 

(harp,  and  crooked^  like  that  of  an  Elagle.     The  cere 

s  white;  and  round  the  eyes  there  is  a  placp  bar^  of 

^tbers^  and  of  a  deep  orange  colour.     The  upper 

2ye-lids  are  beset   with   strong  bristles,  like  ey^* 

ashes.  The  general  colour  of  tb^  plumage  is  a  blueisl> 

ish-colonr;  and  the  ends  of  the  wings,  the  thighs, 

md  vcnl,  arc  blackish.     The  tail  is  somewhat  ash- 

x)loured,  except  at  the  end,  which  for  above  an  inch 

s  black,  and  then  tipped  with  white:  the  two  middle 

feathers  are  twice  as  long  as  any  of  the  rest.     The 

cgs  are  long,  brown,  and  stouter  than  those  of  a 

Heron;  the  claws  arc  shortish,  but  crooked,  and  of 

I  black  colour.     From  the  back  of  the  head  spring 

jcveral  long  dnrk-colourcd  feathers,  that  hang  loose 

jehind  like  a  pendent  crest,  which  the  bird  can  erect 

>r  depress  at  pleasure       *^  TliC   Dutch    (snvs   Le 


*  Synonyms. — Falco  scrpcntarius.    Li?:?!. — Secretaire.  Sonnerat, 
— Secrelary  Vulture.     Lj//?.— Secretary.  AVrr. 1,  at  hams  Sjrs. 
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Vaillant)  jjave  it  the  name  of  Secrelary,  on  account 
r  of  the  bunch  of  quills  behind  ils  heuil ;  for  in  Hollaii  J 
I  clerks,  when  infernipled  in  iheir  writing,  slick  their 
I  pen  in  their  hair  behind  iheir  right  ear;  :ind  to  this 
I  the  tuft  oj  the  bird  was  thought  to  bear  some  rc^em- 
^felance*.*' 

This  Secretary  Falcon  is  found  in  the  Jntcripr  parts 
fef  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Ptiilij)pine  IjI^ujIs.  The 
[lottentots  at  the  Cii|ie  of  Good  Hope  disllnguish  it 
t  by  a  name  that  signifies  the  Scr|>cnt-caler;  and  it 
'would  almost  seem  that  nature  Iiad  priucipally  tlestin- 
bd  it  for  the  purpose  of  coiitlning  wiihin  due  bounds 
the  race  of  Serpents,  whi;h  is  very  extensive  in  all  the 
countries  that  this  bin!  jnhubits. 

The  mode  in  which  it  seizes  thc*e   dangerous 

creatures  is  very  peculiar.      When    it   approaches 

them,  it,  is  always  careful  to  carry  the  point  of  one 

of  its  wings   forwards,  in  order  to  parry  olF  their 

Tcnomous  bitoi;  sometimes  it  tinds  an  opportunity 

of  Spurning  and  treading  upon  its  antagonist,  or  else 

^flaking  him  on  its  pinions  an^  throwing  him  into 

BKeair.     When  by  ihls  proceeding  it  has  at  length 

Wearied  out   its  advrrsary,  and  rendered  him  almost 

^fcnscles':,  it  kills  and  then  swallows  him  at  leisure 

^pithout  dangerf . 

V  M.  Lc  Vaillant  tells  us,  that  he  was  witne«<  (o 
Hn  cng-igement  belween  tlie  Secretary  Fiilcon  and  a 
Bbrpcnt.  Thebatcic  was  obstinate,  and  ronducicd 
^kih  pqiial  address  on  both  sides.  But  the  Serpent 
Ht  length  feeling  the  inferiority  of  hi*  strength,  em- 
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ployed^  in  his  attempt  to  regain   his  bole,  all  that 
cunning  which  is  attributed  to  the  tribe;  while  the 
bird,  apparently  guessing  his  design,  stopped  him  on 
a  sudden  and  cut  off  his  retreat,  by  placing  herself 
before  him  at  a  single  leap.     On  whatever  bide  the 
reptile  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape,  his  enemy 
still  apjTeared   before  him.     Then,  uniting  at  once 
both  bravery  and  cunning,  he  erected  himself  boldly 
to  intimidate  the  bird;  and,  hissing  dreadfully,  dis-* 
played  his  menacing  throat,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a 
head  swoln  with  rage  and  venom. — *^  Sometimes  this 
threatening  appearance  produced  a  momentary  sus- 
pension of  hostilities ;  but  the  bird  soon  returned 
to  the  charge,  and,  covering  her  body  with  one  of 
her  wings  as  a  buckler,  struck  her  enemy  with  the 
bony  protuberances  of  the  other.     I  saw  hiiri  at  last 
stagger  and  fall :  the  conqueror  then  fell  upon  him 
to  dispatch   him,  and  with  one  stroke  of  her  beak 
laid  open  his  skull."  „ 

At  this  instant  M.  Ix  Vaillant  fired  at  and  killed 
her.  In  her  craw  he  found,  on  dissection,  eleven 
tolerably  large  Lizards;  three  Serpents,  as  long  as  hi& 
arm  ;  eleven  small  Tortoises,  most  of  which  were 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  a  number  of 
Locusts  and  other  insects,  several  of  them  sufficiently 
whole  to  be  worth  preserving  and  adding  to  his 
collection.  He  observed  too,  that,  in  addition  to  this 
mass  of  food,  the  craw  contained  a  sort  of  ball,  as 
larp^c  as  the  egg  of  a  Goose,  formed  of  the  vertebrae 
of  Serpents  and  Lizards,  shells  of  dill'crent  Tortoises, 
an<l  wings,  claws,  and  shields,  of  ditlerent  kinds 
of  luetics.     This  indigestible  mass,  when  becom 
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tufiictenlly  large,  the  Secretary  wouli  doubtless 
have  vomited  uji,  in  the  maimer  of  other  birds  of 
prey*. 

Dr.  Solander  says,  he  has  seen  one  of  ihese  birds 
lake  up  a  Snake,  a  small  Tortoise,  or  other  reptile,  in 
its  cJaw,  and  dash  it  with  such  wiolence  sgainst  the 
grouDtl,  that  the  creature  immediately  died :  if, 
however,  ibis  did  not  happen  to  be  the  ca!c,  he  tells 
U3that  the  opcralion  was  repeated  lill  the  victim 
was  killed  ;  after  which  it  was  eaten. 

The  Secretary  is  easily  tamed  ;  and,  when  domes- 
ticated, will  eat  any  kind  of  IboH,  either  dressed  or 
raw.  If  well  fed,  it  not  only  lives  with  jiouliry  on 
amicable  terms,  but,  if  it  sees  any  quarrel,  will  even 
run  to  part  the  combatants  and  restore  order.  It  is 
true,  if  pinched  with  hunger,  it  will  fall,  without 
pcrupje,  on  the  Ducklings  and  Chickens.  Bitt  this 
abuse  of  confidence,  it  it  may  be  so  termed,  i»  the 
effect  of  imperious  wain,  and  the  pure  and  simple 
eiercise  of  that  necessity  which  rigorously  devotes 
one  half  of  thf:  living  creation  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
if  the  rest. 

Tame  Secretaries  were  seen  by  M.  Le  Vaillant  in 
several  of  ihe  plantationsat  the  Oipe.  He  says  they 
<:ommonIy  lay  tvvo  or  three  white  eggs,  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  a  Goose,  The  young  remain  a 
(rreat  while  in  the  neit ;  because,  from  their  legs 
being  long  and  slender,  ihcy  cannot  easily  support 
themselves.  Even  at  the  age  of  lour  months,  they 
may  be  seen  to  walk  resting  on  the  heel;  which  gives 
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them  a  very  awkward  appearance*.  But  when  they 
are  seven  months  old,  and  have  attained  their  full 
growth  and  size,  they  display  much  grace  and  case 
in  their  motions,  which  well  accord  with  the  stately 
figure  ofthe  birdf. 

However  shrewd  and  cunning  this  bird  may  be 
in  its  general  conduct,  yet  M.  de  BufFon  seems  to 
have  attributed  to  it  a  much  greater  degree  of  intel- 
ligence than  it  really  possesses: — "  When  a  painter 
(says  he,  quoting  a  letter  ofthe  Viscount  de  Quer- 
lioent)  was  emplojed  in  drawing  one  of  the  Secret 
tary  Falcons,  it  approached  him,  looked  attentively 
upon  his  paper,  stretched  out  its  neck,  and  erected 
the  feathers  of  its  head,  as  if  admiring  its  own  figure. 
It  often  came  with  its  wings  raised,  and  its  bead  pro- 
jected, to  observe  what  he  was  doing.  It  also  thus 
approached  me  two  or  three  times  when  I  was  sitting 
at  a  table  in  its  hut  in  order  to  describe  it,"  This 
stretching  out  of  its  head,  and  erection  of  its  crest, 
seem,  however,  to  have  arisen  from  nothing  more 
than  that  love  which  almost  all  domesticated  birds 
evince,  of  having  their  heads  scratched.  And  these 
birds,  when  rendered  familiar,  are  well  known  to 
approach  evciy  person  who  comes  near,  and  to 
stretch  out  tlieir  necks  by  way  of  making  known 
this  desire. 

This  sir)gnl:ir  Bird  has  not  been  long  known,  even 
at  the  Cnpe:    but  when  we  consider  its  social  and 

♦  Thunbcrg  says,  that  ihcy  arc  not  to  be  reared  without  great 
tiifixcttlty,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  break  their  legs.     Vol.  i.  p.  14S. 
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familiar  disposilion^,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
il  would  be  advisable  to  multiply  the  species,  par- 
ticularly in  our  colonies ;  for  it  is  hardy  enough  to 
endure  even  Eorojiean  climates,  when;  it  might  be 
llo-viceablc  in  destroying  not  only  the  pernicious  rep* 
Ic3,  but  Ral8  and  Mice. 

The  Secretary  Falcons  make  a  flat  nest  with  twigs, 

lot  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  Eagles,  full  three  feet 

1  diameter,  and  line  it  with  wool  and  feathers.  This 

fis  usually  formed  in  some  high. tuft  of  trees;  and  is 

KsTlcn  so  well  concealed,  as  not  easily  to  be  discovered 

trcn  by  the  most  scrutinizing  eye. — It  is  a  very  sin- 

golar  circumstance,  that  in  their  contests  these  birds 

always  slrikt;  forward  with  their  legs ;  and  not,  like 

all  others,  backward. 
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The  Bearded  Eagles,  of  which  so  many  fabulout 
tales  have  been  related,  are  inhabitants  of  the  highest 
parts  of  ihe  great  chain  of  the  Alps  that  separates 
Swilzerland  frum  Italy.  They  are  frc<]uenlly  seen 
of  immense  size.  One  that  was  caught  in  the  canton 
of  Glarus  measured,  from  the  li|)  of  the  beak  to  the 
extremity  of  its  tail,  nearly  seven  feet,  and  eight  feet 
ami  a  half  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings;  but  some 
have  been  shot  that  were  much  larger.  The  beak  is 
of  a  purplish  flesh  colour,  and  hooked  only  at  the 
point;  and  the   head   and    neck  are  covered  with 

•  STstoKTMs, — Faico barbalus.  Linn.  Gmtl. — Vultur  bw^alus. 
iiha,—l,»iamti-gej<T.  ^r..— Vultuiioe  Eagle,  jIltm.—  Bcitdid 
BuUftl-taglc.     A' 
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feathers;  Beneath  the  throat  hangs  a  kind  of  beard, 
composed  of  very  narrow  feathers,  like  hairs.  Thd 
legs  are  covered  with  feathers  quite  to  the  toes,  which 
are  yellow  :  the  claws  are  black.  .The  body  is  of  a 
blackish  brown  above ;  and  the  under  pares  arc 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 

These  birds  form  their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
inaccessible  to  man ;  and  usually  produce  three  or 
four  young  ones  at  a  time.  They  live  on  Alpine 
animals ,  such  as  the* Chamois,  White  Hares,  Maf- 
mots,  Kids,  and  particularly  Lambs;  from  which  last 
circumstance  they  arc  called  by  the  Swiss  peasants 
Lammer^geyerj  or  Lamb-vulturcs  *.  The  Bearded 
Eagles  seldom  appear  but  in  small  partiesj  usually 
consisting  of  the  two  old  birds  and  their  youngs 

If  common  report  may  be  credited,  this  rapacious 
bird  does  not  confine  its  assaults  to  the  brute  crea- 
tiorv,  but  sometimes  attacks  and  succeeds  in  carrying 
off  young  children. — Gcsncr,  on   the  authority  of 
Fabric! u^,  says,  respecting  it,   that  some  peasants 
between  Miesen  and  Brisa,  cities  in  Germany,  losing 
every  (1r*y   sohk*  of  tlicir  cattle,  which  they  sought 
for  in  ihefore^its  in  vain,  observed  by  chance  a  very 
large  nest  resting  on  three  oaks,  constructed  with 
slicks  and  brnnclics  of  trees,  and  as  wide  as  the  body 
of  a  c.nrt.     ''J'hcy  found  in   tliis  nest  three  young 
birds;  already   so   large  that  ihoir  wings  extended 
sewn  cl!s.     Their  legs  were  as  thick  as  those  of  a 


*  \\  V  t'(v,v:;ver  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Swiss  peasants  do  not 
altogcihci  coiitin-?  ilvi  appcllalion  of  Lammer-geyer  to  this  specie?. 
l>ut  suiii.'ii-ii*:.'  vTx  <\.Ci  i.  to  other  lartrc  birds  of  prrjr. 
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Lion;  and  tlicir  nails  the  size  ofa  man's  finders.  Id 
the  nest  were  found  several  skins  of  Calve3  and 
Sheep*. 

Il  appears  to  have  been  from  one  of  the  two  va- 
rieties of  this  bird  that  are  .somcfimcs  seen  in  Persia 
and  other  eastern  counirie^,  rather  than  the  Condur 
as  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  fabulous  stories  of 
the  Roc  of  the  Arabian  Tales  originated;  since  the 
latter  is  confined  to  the  wild  districts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  has  never  been  fully,  ascertained  to  have 
visited  (he  old  continent. 

One  of  ll)e-;e  varieties  it  is  that  Mr.  Bruce  describes  , 
himself  as  having  seen  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ' 
mountain  of  Lamalmon,  not   far  from  Gondar,  the  i 
capital  of  Ab)  ^sinia.     He  says,  that  on  account  of  ' 
ibc  liifl  growing  beneath   its  beak,  the  inhabituntj  J 
•called  il  M-oii  Duch'n,  or  Father  Long-beard.    Mr. 
firnce  supposed  it  not  only  one  of  ihc  greatest  of  i 
Ihe  Eagle  kmd,  but  certaii)ly  one  of  the  largest  birdi  ' 
in  the  creation.     From   wing  to  wing  the  animal  J 
moLturcd  eight  feet  four  inches  ;  and  from  the  tipi 
of  its  tail  to  the  point  of  its  beak,  when  dead,  four  j 
feet  seven  inches.     It  weighed  twenty-two  pounds, 
and  was  very  full  of  flesh,     lis  legs  viere  very  short, 
but  the  thighs  exlrcmcly  muscular,     lis  eyes  were  "] 
remarkably  ^ 
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I  of  the  head  was  bald,  as  was  also 


t  llieffont  where  ihc  bill  and  skull  joined. 

'  Thii)  noble  Bird  (says  our  author)  nss  not  an 
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object  of  any  chase  or  pursuit,  nor  stood  iri  tieed  of 
any  stratagem  to  bring  him  within  our  reach.  Upon 
the  highest  top  of  the  mountain  Lamahnon,  while 
my  servants  were  refreshing  themselves  from  that 
toilsome  rugged  ascent,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  a  most  delightful  climate,  eating  their  dinner 
in  the  outer  air,  with  several  large  dishes  of  boiled 
Goat's  flesh  before  them,  this  enemy,  as  he  turned 
out  to  be  to  them,  suddenly  appearjsdi  be  did  not 
stoop  rapidly  from  a  height,  but  came  flying  slowly 
along  the  ground,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  meat^ 
within  the  ring  the  men  bad  made  round  it.  A 
great  shout,  or  rather  cry  of  distress,  called  me  to 
the  place.  I  saw  the  eagle  stand  for  a  minute,  as  if 
to  recollect  himself;  while  the  servants  ran  for  their 
lances  and  shields.  I  walked  up  as  nearly  to  him  as 
I  had  time  to  do.  His  attention  was  fully  fixed  upon 
the  flesh.  I  saw  him  put  his  foot  into  the  pan, 
where  there  was  a  large  piece  in  water  prepared  for 
boiling!  but  finding  the  smart,  which  he  had  not 
expected^  he  withdrew  it,  and  forsook  the  piece  that 
he  held. 

**  There  were  two  hrpe  pieces^  a  leg  and  a  shoul- 
der, lying  upon  a  wuoden  platter:  into  these  he 
thrust  both  his  claws,  and  carried  them  off;  but  I 
thonght  he  still  looked  wistfully  at  the  large  piece 
which  remained  in  the  warm  water.  Away  he  went 
slowly  along  the  ground,  as  he  had  come.  The  face 
oftbc  CliiFover  which  criminals  are  thrown,  took 
him  from  our  sight.  The  Mahometans  that  drove 
the  Asses  were  much  alarmed,  and  assured  me  of  his 
return.     My  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  very  un- 
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willingly  expected  him,  and  thought  be  had  already 
more  than  his  share. 

Ir  *'  As  I  had  myself  a  desire  of  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  loaded  a  ri6e-gun  with 
ball,  and  sat  down  close  to  Ihe  platter  by  the  meat. 
It  was  not  many  minutes  before  he  came,  and  a 
prodigious  shout  was  raised  by  my  attendants,  "  He 
is  coming,  he  is  coming,"  enough  to  have  dismayed  , 
ft  less  courageous  animal.  Whether  he  was  not 
quite  so  hungry  as  at  his  first  visit,  or  suspected 
aomelhing  from  my  appearance,  I  know  not;  but  he 
made  a  small  turn,  and  sat  down  about  ten  yards 
fixwi  me,  the  pan  with  the  meat  being  between  me 
and  him.  As  the  field  was  clear  before  mc,  and  I 
did  not  know  but  his  next  move  might  bring  htm 
(^posite  to  some  of  my  people,  so  that  he  might 
actually  get  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  make  off,  I  shot 
him  with  the  ball  through  the  middle  of  his  body, 
about  two  inches  below  the  wing,  so  that  he  lay 
dou'H  upon  the  grass  without  a  single  flutter. 

"  Upon  laying  hold  of  his  monstrous  carcase,  X 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  my  hands  covered 
and  tinged  with  yellow  powder  or  dust.  On  turning 
bim  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the  feathers  of 
his  back,  they  also  produced  a  dust,  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  there.  This  dust  was  not  in  small  quantities; 
for,  upon  striking  the  breast,  the  yellow  powder 
flew  in  full  greater  quantity  than  fromahair-dresser'ft 
powder-pufF.  The  feathers  of  the  belly  and  breast, 
which  were  of  a  gold  colour,  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  formation; 
l>ut  the  large  feathers  in  the  shoulder  and  wingjl 
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seemed  apparently  to  be  fine  tubes,  which,  upon  p 
sure,  scattered  this  dust  upon  the  finer  part  of  thsJ 
feather ;  but   this  was    brown,  the    colour    of  tbe^ 
feathers  of  the  back.    Upon  the  side  ofthewng, 
the  ribs,  or  bard  part  of  the  feathers,  seemed  to  be 
bare  as  if  worn  ;  or,  I  rather  think,  were  renewingJ 
themselves,  having  before  failed  in  their  functions.    |l 

"  "What  h  the  reason  of  this  eslraordinafy  pro* " 
vision  of  nature,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine. 
As  it  is  an  unusual  one,  it  is  probably  meant  for  s 
defence  against  the  climate,  in  favour  of  the  birds 
which  live  in  those  almost  inaccessible  heights  of  a 
country  doomed,  even  in  its  lower  parts,  lo  several  J 
moiitha  excessive  rain." 

Mr.  Bruce  the  same  day  shot  a  Heron ;  whid 
differed  in  no  respect  fronn  ours,  except  that  it  i 
smaller,  and  had  upon  it.';  breast  and  back  a  blui 
powder,  in  full  as  great  (juautity  as  that  of  the  bird 
juet  described*. 

THE    GOLDKN    EAOI.e|. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  cveB 
of  some  of  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  It  Is  a  large  species,  weighing  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds  ;  measuring  in  length  three  feel, 
and  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  winga  seven  feet  and  a  half. 
The  bill  is  deep  blue,  and  the  cere  yellow.     The 
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*  Appendii  to  Bruce's  Tri»el». 
\  Sysontms— Talco  Ch.ysaeto).  Lirm. — Grand  Aigle.    Si 
— On    in  Noiway. — Golden  Kagle»    l^ar. — Bew,  BirMs^  f.  5. 
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bead  and  neck  are  of  a  dark  brown,  bordered  with 
tawny  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  of  a  bright  rast*. ' 
colour,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  brown.  The  tail  it.] 
blotched  with  ash-colour.  The  legs  are  yellow,  and 
feathered  to  the  toes,  which  are  scaly  :  the  claws  are 
remarkably  large,  the  middle  one  being  two  inches  in 
length*. 

This  Eagle  has  been  generally  considered  by  maot 
kind  to  bear  the  same  dominion  over  the  birds,  which^ 
has  been,  almost  universally,  attributed  to  the  Lion  i 
OYtr  Ihc  quadrnpeds.    The  Comic  de  BufFon,  takinyJ 
up  the  idea,  h  also  of  opinion  that  they  have  manyi 
points  of  resemblance,    both    physical  and  mora] 
"  Magnanimity  (he  says)   is  equally  conspicuous  h 
both:  they  despise  the  small  animals,  and  disregard-*! 
their  insults.     It  is  only  after  a  eeriesof  provocaliona, 
after  being  teased  with  the  noisy  or  harsh  notes  of 
Ibe  Raven  or  Magpie,  that  ihe  Eagle  determines  to 
punish  their  letncrity  or  their  insolence  with  death., 
Besides,  both  disdain  the  possession  of  that  propertjKi 
which  is  not  the  fruit  of  their  own  indiii^lry  ;  reject- 
ing with  contempt  the  prey  which  is  not  procured  by 
their  own  exertions.     Both  are  remarkable  for  their  , 
tein|jerance.     This  species  seldom  devours  the  whol4 
of  bis  game,  but,  like  the  Lion,  leaves  the  fragment! 
and  offals  to  the  other  animals.     Though  famisho 
for  want  of  prey,  he  disdains  to  feed  upon  carrion. 

"  Like  the  Lion  also  he  is  solitary,  the  inhabitant  ' 
of  a  desert,  over  which  be  reigns  supreme,  excluding 
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fttt  the  other  birds  from  his  silent  domain.  It  is 
uncommon,  perhaps,  to  see  two  pairs  of  Eagles  in  th* 
same  tract  of  mountain,  than  two  families  of  Lions 
the  same  part  of  the  forest.  They  separate  from  eai 
other  at  such  wide  intervals,  as  to  afford  amp!e  ranj 
'for  subsistence ;  and  esceem  the  value  and  extent 
their  dominion  to  consist  in  the  abundance  of  tl 
prey  with  which  it  is  replenished. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  Eiigle  have  the  glare  of  th( 
of  iho  Lion,  and  are  nearly  yf  tiie  same  colour  ;  the 
ctaws  are  of  the  same  shape ;  the  organs  of  sound 
are  equally  powerful,  and  the  cry  equally  terrible".^ 
Destined,  both  of  them,  for  war  and  plunder,  tbcy 
equally  6erce,  equally  bold  and  untraceable.  It 
impossible  to  tame  thern,  unless  they  be  caught  wbeo' 
in  their  infancy.  It  requires  much  patience  and  art 
to  train  a  young  Eagle  to  the  chase  i  and  after  be 
has  attained  to  sgc  and  strength,  his  caprices  aoct 
momentary  impulses  of  passion  are  sufficient  to  create 
suspicions  and  fcarA  in  his  master.  Authors  iaform 
us  that  the  Eagle  was  anticntly  ii^cd  in  the  East  tof 
Falconry  ;  but  ibis  practice  is  now  laid  aside  :  he  is 
too  heavy  to  be  carried  on  the  hand  without  great 
tatigue  ;  nor  is  he  ever  brought  to  be  so  lame  or  so 
gentle  as  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  danger.  His 
bill  and  claws  are  crooked  Jind  formidable  :  his  figure 
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1'he  voice  of  the  Lion  and  Eagle,  notwiihilanding  thu  i»u> 
tion  of  the  Camte  de  Butfon,  will  not  bear  comparison  with  «ch 
other.  The  one  is  a  deep  and  dreadful  bacc;  and  the  other  a 
picrcirg  trtWe.  altogelher  destitute «f  majesty. 
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I  corresponds  with  his  instinct :  his  body  is  robust;  his 
legs  and  wings  strong;  his  flesh  hard;  his  bonc5 
firm;  his  feathers  stiff;  his  attitiide  bold  and  erect ; 
his  movements  quick  ;  his  flight  rapid.  He  rises 
higher  in  the  air  than  any  other  of  the  winged  race  ; 
and  hence  he  was  termed  by  the  antients  the  Cehstiat ' 
Bird,  and  was  regarded  in  their  mythology  us  the 
messenger  of  Jupiter.  He  can  distinguish  objects  at 
atfimmcnse  distance;  but  his  power  of  smell  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Vulture.  By  means  of  his  ex- 
quisite sight  he  pursues  his  prey  ;  nnd,  when  he  has 
seized  it,  he  checks  his  flight,  and  places  it  upon  the  j 
ground  to  examine  its  weight  before  he  carries  it  off.  ^ 
Though  his  wings  arc  vigorous  ;  yet,  his  legs  being 
stiff,  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  rise,  especially  if  he 
is  loaded.  He  is  able  to  bear  away  Geese  and  Cranes: 
he  also  carries  ofl"  Hares,  young  Lambs,  and  Kids. 
When  he  attacks  Fawns  or  Calves,  he  instantly  gluts 
himself  with  their  blood  and  flesh,  and  afterwards 
transports  their  mangled  carcases  to  his  nest,  or 
uryK- 

Formed  for  war,  these  birds  are  solitary  and  un- 
sociable. They  are  also  fierce,  but  not  implacable; 
and,  though  not  easily  tamed, are  certainly  capable  of 
great  docility,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  when 
gently  treated,  of  inviolable  attachment.  This,  how. 
ever,  happens  but  rarely  j  as  of  the  two  the  keeper  is 
often  the  more  savage  and  unrelenting.  His  inhu- 
man harshness  the  bird  sometimes  suddenly  and 
severely  revenges. — A  gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
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south  of  Seotland  had,  nut  many  years  ago,  i  taiH 
Eagle ;    which    the  keeper  one   day   injudicioud 
thought  proper  for  some  petty  feull   to  lash   wit^ 
a  horsewliip.     About  a  ^veek  afterwards,  the  mtn 
chanced  to  stoop  uitbin  reach  of  its  chain;  whcQ 
the  enraged  animal,  recollecting  the  late  insult,  flew 
in  his  face  with  so  much  farj'  and  violence,  that  be 
was  terribly  wound.:-'!,  but  was  luckily  driven  so  far 
back  by  the  blow  a*  .u  be  out  of  ail  further  dan^. 
The  screams  of  the  Eagle  alarmed  the  family  ;  who 
found  the  poor  man  lying  at  some  distance  in  a  very 
bloody  plight,  equally  stunned  with  the  fright  and  th* 
tall.     The  animal  was  still  pacing  and  screaming  j|fl 
a  manner  not  less  threatening  than  majestic.     It  ^^M 
even  dreaded,  whether,  in  so  violent  a  rage,  he  migbt 
not  break  loose ;  which  indeed,  fortunately  periiaps 
for  them,  be  did  just  as  they  withdrew,  and  escape^ 
for  ever. 

This  species  build  ibeir  nests  in  elevated  rocks, 
ruinous  and  solitary  castles  and  towers,  and  other  se- 
questered places.  The  ncsc  is  quite  flat ;  and  not 
hollow,  like  those  of  other  birds.  The  male  and  fe- 
male commonly  place  it  between  two  rocks,  in  ■ 
dry  and  inaccessible  situation.  The  same  nest,  it 
is  said,  serves  the  Eagle  during  life.  It»  form  re- 
sembles that  of  a  floor.  Its  basis  consists  of  sticks 
about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  which  are  supported 
at  each  end;  and  these  are  covered  with  several 
layers  of  rushes  and  heath. 


Higb  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  cliff,- 
Hung  o'er  the  deep, — 6uch  as  ainaEing  Frownj 
On  utmost  Kilda.SAoie,<it\ic»c\'Ji\tlY  t&re 
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Raigo  the  letting  lun  to  Indian  wotliii, — 
Tbe  royd  Eaglediawi  his  vigorous  young, 
Slrong'pounc'd.  and  ardent  with  [jHctiul  fire; 
Now,  fit  to  isjse  a  kingdom  of  iheirown. 
He  diives  thun  from  his  fort,  the  towering  leal, 
For  agesiofhi*  crtiyire. 

An  Eagle's  nest  was  fouiid  in  Ihc  Peak  of  Derby- 
■rfiire,  which  Williighby  describes  in  the  foHowing 
■manner  t  "It  was  made  of  great  sticks,  resting  one 
end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  tlie  other  on  a  birch  tree. 
Upon  these  was  a  layer  of  rushes,  and  over  them  a 
layer  of  heath,  and  on  ibe  heath  rushes  again  j  upon 
which  lay  one  young,  and  an  addle  egg ;  and  by 
them  a  liamb,  a  Hare,  and  three  Healh  Pouts.  The 
nest  was  about  two  yards  square,  and  had  no  bollow 
in  it*." 

I  The  females  never  lay  above  two  or  three  eggs. 
These  they  hatch  in  thirty  days.  They  feed  their 
j^oung  with  the  slain  carcases  of  such  small  animal;^ 
us  come  in  their  way,  as  Hares,  Lambs,  or  Geese  i 
and,  though  they  are  at  all  times  formidable,  they 
,arc  particularly  so  while  bringing  up  iheir  young. 

It  is  said  that  a  countryman  once  got  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  for  his  family  out  of  an  Eagle's  nest, 
during  a  summer  of  famine.  He  protracted  the  as- 
siduity of  the  old  birds  beyond  their  usual  time,  by 
ipping  the  wings  and  thus  retarding  the  fljglit  of 
le  young ;  and  lying  Ihem  so  as  to  increase  their, 
'Cries,  which  is  always  found  to  increase  the  dispatch 
of  the  parents  in  sujiplying  their  wants.     It  was 
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luclcy  for  him  that  the  old  ones  dit!  not  detect  their 
plunderer,  olhenvlse  their  resenlment  might  have 
proved  fatal*. — For  a  peasant,  not  many  years  ago, 
resolved  to  rob  an  Elagle's  nasi,  which  he  knew  to 
be  built  in  a  small  island  in  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Killarney.  He  stripped  himself  for  this  purpose, 
and  swam  over  when  the  old  birds  were  gone;  but, 
iu  his  return,  while  yet  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  the 
parents  coming  home,  and  tnissing  their  offspring, 
quickly  fell  oti  the  plundeier,  killed  him  on  tbes| 
and  rescued  their  young. 


Thu»  the  bold  Bird  htt  helpless  young  atl'  nds, 
From  danger  guards  them,  and  from  want  dcfendi  j 
In  Mirch  of  prey  'he  wings  the  spacious  air, 
And  with  th'  unualcd  food  Euppliu  ber  ciK, 
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Several  instances  have  been  recorded,  of  childi 
being  seized  and  carried  off  by  Eagles  to  their  young, 
III  the  year  1737,  in  the  parish  of  Nortlerhougs,  in 
Norway,  a  boy  somewhat  more  than  two  years  old 
was  running  from  the  house  to  his  parents,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  fields  at  no  great  distance,  when 
an  Eagle  pounced  upon  and  flew  off  with  him  in 
their  sight.  It  was  with  grief  and  anguish  that  they 
beheld  their  child  dragged  away,  but  all  ihcir  screams 
and  efforts  to  prevent  it  were  in  vainf.— Anderson, 
in  his  History  of  Iceland,  says,  that  in  that  island 
children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  have  been  some- 
times taken  away  by  Eagles  ;  and  Ray  relates,  that 
in  one  of  the  Orkneys,  a  child  of  a  year  old 


■  ?«I8.  Brit. Zool. i.  168.  t  Pontopjudan,  ptrtii.p.fii 
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seized  in  the  talons  of  an  Eagle,  and  carried  above 
four  miles  to  its  ne^t.  The  mother,  knowing  the 
plac:e,  pursued  the  bird,  found  her  child  in  the  nest, 
and  took  it  away  unhurt*. 

The  form  of  the  Golden  Eagles  is  entremely  6brous 
and  muscular;  but  their  chief  strength  lies  in  their 
beak,  their  lalons,  and  their  wings.     There  is  scarce. 
\y  any  quadruped  a  match  for  them  ;  ss  they  are 
capable  of  giving  the  most  terrible  annoyance,  with-  i 
out  much  danger  to  themselves.    One  flap  of  their  J 
wing  has  been  known  to  strike  a  man  dead  in  aa  I 
instant. 

Tbcjr  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity,  and  their  I 
power  of  sustaining  abstinence  from  food  for  a  great  4 
length  of  lime.     One  that  died  at  Vienna  had  been,  J 
in  confinement  above  a  hundred  years ;    and  one 
that  was  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  Con- 
way, in  Caernarvonshire,  was,  from  the  neglect  of 
his  servants,  kept  for  three  weeks  without  any  sus-  . 
trn:mce  whatever  t- 

THE    OSPREVj. 

The  Osprey  frequents  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  the 
sea-shores  both  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  i<bout 
two  feel  long,  and  somewhat  more  than  five  feet  i 


»  Rjy,  Prodrom.  Hiit.  Nal.  Scot,     f  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  164,. 
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broad  ;  ^nd  its  wings  when  closed  reach  heyond  the 
end  of  the  tail,  The  h^ad  is  small  i  and  on  the 
top  is  blaqk  or  brown,  variegatinl .  with  white.  Tbo 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  of  tbe  tail, 
are  brotvnj'  ai>d  the  belly  is  whiti^.  It  is  a  siogular 
circunmstance  in  this  bird,  that  the  outer  toe  tlim^ 
4^sily  backward,  so  as  on  occasipn  to  have  toes  two 
Ibrward  and  two  backward,  and  has  a  much  larger 
daw  than  the  inner  one.  This,  and  the  peculiar 
^roughness  of  the  whol^  &x>t  underneath,  are  well 
ndapted  to  secure  the  fish,  their  slippecy  prey* 

This  bird  often  affords  amusement  to  strangers  on 
the  larger  rivers  of  America.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  the  Osprey  is  frequeotly  aeeu 
hovering  over  the  rivers,  or  resting  on  the  wmg  for 
se>'eral  minutes  at  a  time  without  the  least  visible 
change  of  place.  It  then  suddenly  darts  down,  antl 
plunges  into  the  water,  whence  it  seldom  rises  again 
without  some  fish. in  its  talonsv — When  it  rises  into 
the  air,  it  immediately  shakes  off  the  water,  which 
it  throws  around  like  a  mist,  and  pursues  its  way 
towards  the  woods.  Tlie  Bald  Eagle*,  which  on 
these  occasions  is  generally  upon  the  watch,  in- 
stantly pursues,  and,  if  it  can  overtake,  endeavours  to 
soar  above  it.  The  Osprey,  solicitous  for  its  owh 
safety,  drops  the  fish  in  alarm  ;  the  Eagle  immedi- 
ately pounces  at  this  prey,  and  never  fails  to  catch  it 
before  it  reaches  the  whaler,  leaving  the  Hawk  to  be- 
gin his  work  afresh. 


"*  FuL'o  Lairocepbi/lus  of  Linnaeus. 
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It  is  sotncwlial  remarkable,  that  whenever  the 
Osprey  catches  a  fish,  it  always  makes  a  loud  scream- 
ing noise  ;  which  the  E;igle,  if  within  hearing,  never 
j^ils  to  take  as  a  signal.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
if  the  Osprey  is  pretty  large  and  strong,  it  will  con- 
tend with  the  Eagle  for  its  rightful  property  ;  and,  ' 
though  generally  conquered  in  the  end,  a  contest  of 
this  sort  has  been  sustained  lor  upwards  of  half  an 
hour*. 

The  Osprey  usually  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground, 
among  reeds  ;  and  lays  three  or  four  while  eggs,  ra- 
ther smaller  than  those  of  a  Hen.  Mr.  Montagu 
toys  that  he  once  saw  the  nest  of  this  bird  on  the 
topof  a  chimney  of  a  ruin  in  an  island  of  Loch  Ix>- 
moml  in  Scotland.  It  was  large  and  flat,  formed  of 
jflicks  laid  across,  and  lined  with  flags;  and  it  rested 
Ipn  the  sides  of  the  chimncyf. 

THE    COMMOir    BI'ZZARdJ. 

The  Buzzard  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  four  feet  and  a  half.  Its  bill  is  lead- 
coloured.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  duskyi 
and  the  lower  pale,  varied  with  brown.  The  wings 
-and  tail  are  marked  with  bars  of  a  darker  hue.     The 


*  Cataby,  i.  2.-~Bttmabf't  Travels  in  North  America,  p.  zZ. — 
t  VrielMll,p.  179. 

f  Montagu,  art.  Osprey. 
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tail  is^nyish  beneath,  und  (tppcd  with  adusky  wbite. 
The  legs  are  yellowish,  and  ihe  claws  black. 

This  well-known  bird  is  of  a  sedentary  and  indSk 
lent  disposition  :  it  continues  perched  for  many  houis 
upona  tree  or  eminence,  from  whence  it  darts  upoo 
such  prey  as  comes  within  its  reach.  It  feeds  on 
birds,  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Though 
possessed  of  strength,  agility,  and  weapons  to  defend 
ilseir,  it  is  cowardly,  inactive,  and  slothful :  it  will  fly 
from  a  Sparrow-hawk ;  and,  when  overtaken,  will 
suffer  itself  to  be  beaten,  and  even  brought  to  the 
ground,  wilhout  resistance*. 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  that  the  Buz- 
zard may  be  so  far  tamed  as  even  to  be  rendered  a 
faithful  domestic,  I  shall  copy  it  from  the  letter  of 
M.  Fontaine,  inserted  in  the  \(ork  of  the  Comte  de 
ButFon.  "  In  1763  (says  this  gentleman)  a  Bus 
was  brought  to  me  that  had  been  taken  10  a  sni 
It  was  at  first  extremely  wild  and  unpromising, 
undertook  to  tame  it ;  and  I  succeeded,  by  leaving 
it  to  fast,  and  constraining  it  to  come  and  eat  out 
of  my  hand.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  I  brought  it  to 
be  very  familiar:  and,  after  having  shut  it  up  about 
six  weeks,  I  began  to  allow  it  a  little  liberty,  laking 
the  precaution,  however,  to  tie  both  pinions  of  its 
wings.  In  this  condition  it  walked  out  into  my  gar- 
den, and  returned  when  I  called  it  to  feed.  Aft 
fonie  time,  when  I  judged  that  I  could  trust  tol 
fidelity,    I   removed  the  ligatures;    and  fastened! 


sni^H 
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small  bell,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dianicler,  above  iln 
talon,  and  also  attached  on  the  breast  a  bit  of  copper 
having  my  name  engraved  on  it.  I  then  gave  it 
entire  liberty-,  which  it  soon  abused;  for  it  took 
wing,  and  flew  as  far  as  the  forest  of  Belesme.  I 
gave  it  up  for  lost ;  but  four  hours  after,  I  saw  it 
rush  into  my  hall,  which  was  open,  pursued  by  five 
other  Buzzards,  who  had  constrained  it  to  seek  again 
its  asylum. 

**  After  this  adventure,  it  ever  preserved  its  fide- 
hty  to  me,  coming  every  night  to  sleep  on  my  win- 
dow ;  it  grew  so  famihar  as  to  seem  to  take  singular 
pleasure  in  my  company.  Ii  ailendcd  constantly  at 
dinner  ;  sat  on  a  corner  of  the  table,  and  very  often 
caressed  me  with  its  bead  and  bill,  emitting  a  weak 
iharp  cry,  which,  however,  it  sometimes  softened. 
It  is  true  that  I  alone  had  this  privilege.  It  one  day 
fcllowed  me  when  I  was  on  horseback,  more  than 
two  leagues,  flying  above  my  head. 

"  It  had  an  aversion  both  to  Dogs  and  Cats  ;  nor 
was  it  in  the  least  afniid  of  them  ;  it  h;id  oficn  tough 
battles  with  them,  but  al-vays  came  off  victorious. 
1  had  four  very  strong  Cats,  which  I  collected  into 
my  garden  ivith  my  Buzznrd  :  I  threw  to  ihcm  a  bit 
of  raw  flesh;  the  nimblest  Cat  seized  it ;  the  rest 
pursued;  but  the  bird  darted  upon  her  body,  bit  her 
ears  with  bis  bill,  and  squeezed  her  sides  with  his 
taloDS  so  forcibly,  that  the  Cat  was  obliged  lo  relin- 
quish her  prize,  Of;en  another  Cat  snatched  il  the 
instant  it  dropped  ;  but  she  sulTcrcd  the  same  treat- 
mtat,  till  the  Buzzard  got  entire  possession  of  the 
)Jui)dci'<    He  was  so  dexterous  in  his  dtfcni.c,  that 

_  X- 
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wben  be  perceived  tiimseir  assailed  at  once  %f  thtf 
four  Cats,  he  took  wing,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  ex- 
ultation.    At  last,  the  Cats,  chngrined  with  (heir 
peated  disappointment,  would  no  longer  contend. 
"  This   Buzzard  had  a  singular  amipalbj : 
would  not  sutler  a  red  cap  on  the  head  of  any  of  tl 
peasants;  and  so  alert  was  he  in  whipping  it  ol 
that  ihcy  found  their  heads  hare  without  knowii 
what  was  become  of  their  caps.     He  also  soatchi 
wigs,   without  doing  any    injury ;  and  he   carrii 
these  caps  and  wigs  to  the  tallest  tree  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  park,  which  was  the  ordinary  deposit  of  hia 
booty. 

"  He  would  suffer  no  other  bird  of  prey  to  cnti 
his  domain  ;  he  attacked  them  very  boldly,  and  pi 
them  to  flight.  He  did  no  mischief  in  my  court- 
yard ;  and  the  poultrj',  which  at  first  dreaded  him# 
grew  insenf.ibly  reconciled  lo  him.  The  Chickens 
and  Ducklings  received  not  i he  least  harsh  usage; 
and  yet  he  bathed  among  the  latter.  But,  what  is 
singular,  he  was  not  genlie  to  my  neighbours'  poul- 
try ;  and  I  was  often  obliged  to  publish  that  I  would 
pay  for  the  damages  that  he  might  occssion.  Hov- 
ever,  he  was  frequently  fired  at ;  and,  at  difierent 
times,  received  fifteen  musket-shots  without  suf- 
fering any  fracture.  But  once,  early  in  the  mom- 
Iing,  hovering  over  the  skirts  of  a  forest,  he  dared  ti 
attack  a  Fox ;  and  the  keeper,  seeing  him  a 
shoulders  of  the  Fox,  fired  two  shots  at  bim 
Fo.\  was  killed,  and  the  Buzzard  had  his  wmj 
broken ;  yet,  notwithstanding  (his  fracture,  he  esca| 
from  the  keeper,  and  was  lust  seven  days.  Thistnai 
^_ 
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liaving  discovered,  from  the  noiae  of  the  bcli,  that 
he  WHS  tny  bird,  came  next  morning  to  intbrttt  me. 
i  sent  to  make  search  near  the  spot ;  but  the  bird 
lould  not  be  found,  nor  did  it  return  lil!  seveo  day* 
aftfr.     I  bad  been  used  to  call  hi:n  every  evening 
with  a  whistle,  which  he  did  not  answer  for  six  days; 
but  on  the  seventh  I  heard  a  feeble  cry  at  a  di- 
stance, which  I  judged  to  be  that  of  my  Buzzard  :  I 
Repeated   the  whistle  a  second  time,  and  heard  the 
ume  cry.     I    went  to  the  place  from  wlience  the 
I  iQuad  catne ;  and,  at  last,  found  my  pour  Buzzard 
'  fcith  bis  wing  broken,  who  had  travcllud  more  than 
half  a  Iciiguc   on  foot  to  regain  hi.s  asylum,  from 
t  frhicb    he  was  then  distant  about  a  hundred  and 
nty  paces.     Though  he  was  extremely  reduced, 
E  gave  roe  many  caresses.     It  was  six  wct-ks  fieforc 
!  was  recruited,  and  his  wouuil^  v.  crc  healed;  after 
Ijrbich,  he  began  to  ily  as  heforci  and  follow  hh  old 
bits  for   obout  a  year;  he    then   disap{}earcd  fur 
tter.     1  am  convinced  that  be  was  killed  by  acct- 
fidcnt ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  for^ken  me  from 
choice*." 

The  Buzzard  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  of 

Ibe  Hawk,  kind  that  we  have  in  this  country.     U 

breeds  in  large  woods ;  and  usually  builds  in  an  old 

.Crow's  nest,  which  it  enlarges,  and  lines  in  the  in- 

with  wool  and  other  soft  miilcrials.    It  feeds  and 

Mida  its  young,  which  are  generally  two  or  three  in 

wtobcr,  with  great  assiduity.     Ray  affirms,  that  if 
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'  Letter  of  M.  Fantainc,  Cure  dc  St.  Pierre  tie  Bcletmt,  to  tha 
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THE  HES  RAKRIFK. 


the  female  be  killed  during  ihe  time  of  incubati^ 
tlie  male  Buzzard  will  take  the  charge  o{  them,  I 
patiently  rear  ttiem  till  they  are  able  to  providei 
themselves. 


THE    IIEK    HAKKiBE*. 

The  Hen  Harrier  is  about  seventeen  inches  Id 
and  three  feet  wide.  lis  bill  is  black,  and  cere  j 
low.  The  upper  parts  of  its  body  arc  of  a  blueish 
gray  :  and  the  back  of  the  head,  the  brc-ist,  belly, 
and  thighs,  white  ;  the  two  former  marked  with 
dusky  streaks.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  gray ;  and  the  cuter  webs  of  the  others  are  of 
Ihchame  colour,  but  tiie  inner  ones  are  marked  with 
alternate  bars  of  white  and  rust-colour.  The  legs 
arc  long,  slender,  and  yellow  ;  and  the  claws  blackf. 

These  birds  arc  often  seen  about  forests,  beatbs, 
nnd  other  retired  places;  especially  in  the  neigfa- 
boiirhood  of  marshy  grounds,  where  they  destroy 
vast  numbers  of  Snipes.  They  sail  with  great  n^a- 
larily  all  over  a  piece  of  marsh,  till  they  discovei" 
them,  when  they  immediately  pounce  upon 
sci7.e  them. 

A  gentleman  who  was  shooting  in  Hampshire, 
chance  sprung  a  Pheasant  in  a  wheat-stubble,  ancT 
shot  at  it ;  when,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the 
gun,  it  was  pursued  by  a  Hen  Harrier,  but  escaped 
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THe  VS.S  HAKRIER, 


into  some  covert.    He  then  sprung  a  second,  and  s 

third,  in  the  same  field,  and  these  likewise  got  away  \ 

t  Hawk  hovering  round  him  all  the  while  he  was 

ting  the  field,  conscious,  no  doubt,  of  the  game 

tit  lurked  in  the  stubble.    Hence  we  may  conclude, 

lat  this  bird  of  prey  was  rendered  very  daring  and 

nld  by  hunger,  and  that  Hawks  are  not  always  in 

i  condition  to  strike  their  game.     We  may  further 

bscTve,   that  they  cannot   pounce  on  their  quarry 

ben  it  is  on  the  ground,  where  it  might  be  able 

)  make  a  stout  resistance ;  since  so  large  a  fowl  as 

1  pheasant  could  not  but  be  visible  to  the  piercing 

nreof  a  Hawk,  when  hovering  over  it.     Hence  that 

xipcnsity  in  game  to  cowering  and  squatting  till 

r  are  almost  trod  on ;  which  doubtless  was  in- 

ided  as  a  mode  of  security,  chough  it  has  long 

teen  rendered  destructive  by  the  invention  of  nets 

and  guns*. 

A  Hen  Harrier  that  was  shot  some  years  ago  near 
London,  was  first  observed  dodging  round  the  lower 
parts  of  some  old  trees,  and  now  and  then  seeming 
to  strike  against  the  trunks  of  them  with  its  beak  or 
lalons,  but  still  continuing  on  the  wing.  The  causa 
of  this  very  singular  conduct  could  not  even  be 
guessed,  till  after  i(  was  killed  -,  when,  on  opening  ' 
ilsstomach,  nearly  twenty  small  brown  Lizardst  were 

rfbvnd  there,  which  it  had  artfully  seized,  by  coming 
hlddenly  round  upon  them.     They  were  each  bitten 
Or  torn  into  two  or  three  pieces  J. 
•  While'!  Naluratiit's  Calendir,  p.  ;o. 
f  Lsttria  aplis  of  Linncm.        %  Edw»rdi'i Gluningi,  i.  S3- 
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210  THE  SPARROW  HAWK. 

These  destructive  birds  may  be  caught  in  a  trd 
baited   with    a   stufled   Rabbit's-skin    and   covt 
nicely  over  with  moss. — ^They  breed  annuailjp  i 
the  Cheviot-hills ;  and  from  a  Hen  Harrier  and  Ring 
Tail*  having  been  shot  on  the  same  nest,  it  appears 
ihat  these  are  not  two  distinct  species,  however  diff 
rent  they  may  be  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  I 
male  and  female  of  the  samef.     Their  nests  t 
forme^l   on  the  ground,  and  the  usual  number  of 
young  is  about  four. 


THK   SPARROW   HAWkJ. 
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The  malt;  Sparrow  Hawk  is  about  twelve, 
the  female  fifteen,  inches  in  length.  The  extei 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  latter  are  brown, 
with  dusky  edges ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  head 
there  are  some  whitish  spots.  The  under  parts  arc 
yellowish  vi'hitc,  waved  with  light  brown.  The  chin 
is  streaked  with  perpendicular  lines  of  brown.  The 
tail  is  barred  with  dark  brown,  and  is  white  at  ihc 
end.  The  legs  are  yellow,  and  the  claws  black. — 
The  male  is  .'.omewhat  different.  The  upper  part 
of  its  breast  is  of  a  dark  lead-colour ;  the  bars  on  this 
part  arc  more  numerous,  and  the  under  parts  are 
altogether  darker.  In  both  sexes  the  bill  is  blue,  i 
die  cere  yellow. 

The  Sjarrow   Hawk   in  %  bold  bird,  and  is  tS 
dread  of  the  tcnant.-i  of  the  farm-yard,  making  at 


*  Faleo  Pfgatgui  of  UunceuB.         f  ^'"'''  Trin.  \i.  13, 
;  Sirsoi-YMB.— FalcoNlsiw.  i-jjin.— Epertier.  Bo/— Spam 
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THI  CBAUKTING  FALCOX.  SII 

times  great  havock  among  the  young  pooltry  of  all 
ids ;  and   it  wilt  commit   its  depredations  in  the 
It  daring  manner,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  man. 
It  is  a  very  obedient  and  docile  bird;  and,  when 
iriy  trained,  capable  of  great  attachment.     •'  I 
well  remember  one  that  I  had  when  a  boy  (says 
IS  compiler  of  Beauties  of  Nalur.il  History),  that 
\ised  to  accompany  me  through  the  fields,  catch  bi^ 
i&,  devour  it  at  his  Icii^ure,  and,  after  all,  find  me 
it  wherever  I  went :  nor,  after  the  Hrst  or  second 
Iveature  of  this  kind,  was  I  ever  afraid  of  losing 
A  peasant,   however^   to  my  great  mortifi- 
cation, one  day  shot  him,  for  having  made  too  free 
with  some  of  his  poultry.     He  was  about  as  large  as 
a  Wood-pigeon  ;  and  I  have  seen  him  fly  at  a  Tur- 
key-cock, and,  when  beaten,  return  to  the  charge 
with  undaunted  intrepidity  :  1  have  also  known  him 
kill  a  Fowl  five  or  six  times  as  big  as  himself." 

The  female  builds  her  nest  In  hollow  trees,  high 
tt>cks,  or  lofty  ruins;  sometimes  she  is  contented 
With  the  old  nest  of  a  Crow  ;  she  generally  lays  four 
or  five  eggs. — This  bird  may  be  trained  to  hunt 
t'artHdges  and  Quails. 


Hdve 
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THE  CHAUKTING   FALCON*. 


This  lately  discovered  species  is  about  the  size  ot 
Ibe  Common  Falcon.  The  plumage  is  irt  general  of 
ft  pale  lead  or  dove-colour,  with  the  top  of  the  head 


•  Stmowhe.— Falco  mnsicus.    Daa^nt  Ondsb. — Le  F»ucev. 
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and  the  scapultrs  inclining  to  brown.  The  oo«r 
parts  of  Ihe  breast  art  of  a  pearly  gray,  crossed  with 
DumerDus  gray  stripcu.  The  quills  are  black.  The 
fail  is  wedge-shaped,  (he  outer  feathers  one-third 
ihorter  than  the  middle  ones,  and  the  tip  white* 
The  bill  and  claws  are  black,  and  the  cere  and  ^t^M 
orange.  It  is  a  native  of  Caffraria  and  some  of  I^H 
jeighbourttig  conntrics.  ^ 

In  the  breeding-lime  the  male  is  remariuble  fbr 
its  Song ;  which  it  utters  every  morning  and  evening, 
■nd,  like  the  Nightingale,  not  oncommonly  all  the 
night  through.  It  sings  out  in  a  k>ud  lone  for  mora 
than  a  minute,  and  after  an  interval  begins  aneir. 
DuritTg  it*  9ong  it  is  90  regardless  of  its  own  safety, 
that  any  one  may  approach  very  near  to  it ;  but  a( 
flther  times  it  is  very  suspicious,  and  takes  flight  on 
the  slightest  alarm.  Should  the  male  be  kilted,  the 
female  may  also  be  shot  without  difficulcy :  for  her 
attachment  to  him  is  such,  that  she  continues  flying 
round  with  the  most  plaintive  voice ;  and,  often 
passing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gunner,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  kill  her.  But  if  the  female  happent 
to  be  shot  tirst,  the  affection  of  her  mate  does  1 
prove  so  romantic;  for,  retiring  to  the  top  of  £ 
distant  tree,  he  is  not  easily  approached :  he  t 
not,  however,  cease  to  sing,  but  becomes  so  wary  as 
to  Hy  entirely  away  from  that  neighbourhood  on  t 
least  alarm. 

The  female  forms  her  nest  between  the  forks  ] 
trees,  or  In  bushy  groves.     She  lays  fuur  while  roimd 
eggs. — This  Falcon,  for  its  size,  is  a  very  destructive 
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TBI  OWL   TRIBl. 

species.     It   preys  on  Partridges*   Hares^ 
rMolcs,  Rata,  and  other  small  animaU*. 


Qu^U. 


THE  OWL  TRIBE. 


^B    IN  this  (ribe,  as  in  the  last,  the  bill  is  hooked,  but 
^^rit  is  Dot  furnished  with  a  cere.     The  nostrils  are  ob- 
long, and  covered  with  bristly  feathers.     The  head, 
ears;  and  eyes,  are  very  large;  the  tongue  is  cleft. 

These  birds  seem  to  differ  from  the  Falcons,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  Moths  differ  from  Butterflies; 
the  Owls  being  nocturnal,  and  pursuing  their  prey 
only  in  the  night  i  and  the  Falcons  flying  altogether 
in  the  dny-time.  They  feed  principally  on  small  birds 
■nd  quadrupeds,  and  on  nocturnal  insecls;  the  ex* 
uxiac  and  bones  of  which  (as  in  the  Falcons)  are 
•Iways  discharged  at  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of 
snail  pellets.  Their  eyes  are  so  constructed,  ibat 
tbey  are  able  to  see  much  more  distinctly  in  the  dusk, 
of  the  evening  than  in  the  broad  glare  of  sunshine. 
Most  animals,  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  have,  in  some  degree,  the  power 
of  shutting  out  or  admitting  light,  as  their  neces- 
sities require:  but  in  the  Owls  this  property  is  ob- 
terved  in  singular  perfection ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  an  irradiation  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  which 
greatly  aids  their  vision  in  the  obscure  places  that 
tbey  frequent. 


Si*  THE   OWL    TRIBE. 

Incapable  of  seeing    their  prey,  or  of  ai 
danger  sufficiently,  in  the  full  blaze  of  day, 
keep  concealed,  during  this  time,  in  some  bcci 
relreat    suited  to  their  gloomy  hablu,  and    there 
continue  in  solitude  and  s)lcnce.~~If  they  venture 
abroad,   every    thing  dazzles    and  distracts    th( 
Legions  of  birds  flock  around  them,  and  single  th< 
out   as  objects    of  derision    and    contempt.     Tl 
Blackbird,  the  Thrush,  the  Jay,  the  Bunting, 
the  Redbreast,  all  coaie  in  a  crowd,  and  empi 
their  little  arts  of  insult  and  abuse.     The  smalli 
the  feeblest,  and  the  most  contemptible  enemies 
this  bewildered  creature  are  then  the  foremost 
injure  and  torment  him.     They  increase  their  ci 
and  turbulence  around  him,  flap  hinj  with    thi 
wings,  and,    like  all   cowards,  are  ready  to  exhibit 
their  courage  when  they  ar?  sensible  that  the  danger 
is  but  small.     The  unfortuonle  wanderer,  not  know- 
ing where  he  is,  whom  to  attack,  nor  whither  to  fly, 
patiently  sils  and  suffers  all  their  indignities  with 
the  utmost  stupidity.     His   appearance  by  day  is 
enough  to  set  the  whole  grove  in  an  uproar.     An 
aversion  that  ihe  smaller  birds  bear  to  the  Owl,  with 
a  temporary  assurance  of  their  own  security,  urges 
them   to  pursue  him,  whilst   ihey  encourage  each 
other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance  io  the 
general  cause. — Bird-catchers,  aware  of  this  singulaj: 
propensity,  having  first   limed  several  of  the  outer 
branches  of  a  hedge,  hide  themsel-ves  near  it,  and 
imitate  the  cry  of  the  Owl;  when  instantly  all  the 
little  creatures  flock  to  the  place  in  hopes  of  their 
accustomed  game;  but,  instead  of  meeting  a  stupj 
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and  dazzled  antagoDiEt,  they  find  themselves  en- 
EDared. 

This  want  of  sight  (which,  however,  is  not  com- 
mon to  every  one  of  the  species)  is  compensated  by 
their  peculiar  quickness  of  hearing;  for  the  latk-r 

ise  is  much  more  actile  in  the  OwU  than  in  most 
other  birds. 

The  bead  is  round,  and  formed  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  Cat.  About  the  eyes,  the  feathers  are 
nnged  as  if  proceeding  from  a  common  centre  in 

le  middle  of  the  eye;  and  they  extend  in  a  circle  to 
BOme  distance.  The  legs  are  clad  with  down  or 
feathers,  even  to  the  origin  of  the  claw.-i,  which  arc 
very  sharp  and  hooked.  Three  of  the  toes  stand 
forward,  and  one  backward;  but  the  fore-toes  can 
occasionally  be  turned  back,  to  snit  cither  for  perch- 
ing or  climbing,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  winter,  Owls  retire  into  holes  in  lowers  aii<l 
old  walls,  and  pass  that  season  in  >leep.  The  number 
of  species  is  about  ,/i/i)-;  of  which  twenty  arc  ptiD- 
tidcd  with  long  feathers,  surrounding  the  openings 
of  the  cars,  and  called,  from  the  appearance  they 
give  lo  the  animals,  barns. — In  their  general  modes 
of  life,  the  Owls  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Cats  of 
the  feathered  species. 

'"  THE    GREAT   HOR.VliO   OWL*. 

'  This  large  species,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  some 
of  the  Eagles,  inhabits  inaccessible  rocks  and  desert 

•  STMOHTii!!. — StrU  Bubo,   iijwi. — Gtand  Doc.    B«_f. — Great 

Owl,  er  Eagle  0«l.     Jri%^.— Grcu  £in4  Owl.     Lath 

Ptn.  Brit.   ZeeJ.  vpI.  t.  lai.  iC/. 
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plscee  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asii,-  and  AmcricA  t 
and  ii5  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  seen  in  Ihi» 
eouotrv.  The  body  is  of  a  tawny  red  colour,  marked' 
with  Hnes  and  spots,  elegantly  varied,  of  black,; 
brown,  ach,  and  rust  colour.  The  wings  are  long; 
and  the  tail  is  short,  and  marked  with  transverse 
dusky  streaks.  The  legs  arc  thick,  of  a  brick-dost 
red,  and  (except  in  one  variety)  feathered  to  the 
claws,  which  are  large,  hooked,  and  dusky. 

Although  the  Owls  ?re  in  general  £uporslil»oa»Iy 
considered  by  the  people  of  most  countries  as  birds  tfC 
ill  omen,  and  the  messengers  of  wocj  yet  the 
Athenians  alone,  among  the  antients,  «ecm  to  have 
been  free  from  this  popular  prejudice,  and  to  have 
regarded  tJiem  rather  with  veneration  than  abbor- 
rence.  The  present  species,  wbicb  is  very  common 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  was  even  considered  as  a 
favourite  bird  of  Minerva;  and  at  Athens  the  loba- 
bitants  had  a  proverb,  Noduas  Athcnoi  miltere,  "  to 
send  Owls  to  Athens,"  exactly  equivalent  to  Ibt  one 
used  by  us,  "  to  send  coals  to  Newcastle.'* 

This  Owl  sees  better  during  the  day  than  almost 
soyother  of  the  tribe.  It  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served  preying  on  its  game  of  birds  and  the  smaller 
quadrupeds  in  full  day  light. 

M.  Cronsledt  has  recorded  a  pleasing  instance  of 
the  attachment  of  these  birds  to  their  young.  This 
gentleman  resided  several  years  on  a  farm  in  Suder- 
mania,  near  a  steep  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which 
two  Eagle  Owls  had  their  nest.  One  day  in  the 
month  of  July,  a  jroung  one,  having  quitted  the  nest, 
was  seized  by  some  of  his  servants.    Thb  bi 
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rttwtscaoght,  wasslmt  up  in  a  Inrge  hen-coop; 
lOd  the  next  morning  M.  Cronstedt  found  a  young 
I  J^Brtridgc  lying  dead  before  the  door  of  the  coop. 
|He  tmmediateiy  concluded  that  this  provision  had 
klieen  brought  thither  by  the  old  OwIb  ;  which  he  sap- 
hid  been  making  search  in  the  night-lime  for 
cir  lost  young  i»ne,  and  had  been  led  to  the  place 
fill  con5nemcnt  hy  iis  cry.  This  proved  to  have 
ten  the  case,  by  the  same  mark  of  attention  being 
repealed  for  fourteen  successive  nights.  The  game 
which  the  old  ones  carried  to  it  consisted  pr!ncip.tll)r 
of  young  Partridges,  for  the  most  part  newly  killed, 
but  sometimes  a  little  spoiled.  One  day  a  Moor- 
fowl  fVBS  brought,  so  fresh,  that  it  was  still  warm 
under  the  wing^  A  pntrid  Lamb  was  also  found, 
at  another  time,  probably  wh;it  had  been  spoiled  by 
lying  long  in  the  nest  of  the  old  Owls ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  brought  it  merely  because  they 
had  no  better  provision  at  the  time- — M.  Cronstedt 
and  his  servant  watched  at  a  window  several  nights, 
that  ihcy  might  observe,  if  j>os3ibIe,  when  this  supply 
was  deposited.  Their  plan  did  not  succeed:  but  it 
appeared  that  these  Owls,  which  are  very  sharp- 
sighted,  had  discovered  the  momentwhen  the  window 
was  not  watched  ;  as  food  was  found  to  have  been 
deposited  for  the  young  before  the  coop  one  night 
^•ben  this  had  been  the  case. 

In  the  month  of  August  (he  parents  dbcontinued 
ibis  attendance ;  but  at  that  period  all  birds  of  prey 
abandon  their  young  to  their  own  exertions. — From 
this  instance  it  may  be  readily  concluded  how  greit 
a  quantity  of  game  must  be  destroyed  b^  %  ^i\t  xS. 
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these  Owls  during  the  time  they  employ  in  rcarioj 


their  yo 


ing.     And  as  the    edible  species  of  for 


animals  repair  chiefly  in  the  evening  to  the  fidil 
they  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  acole  sight, 
smell,  and  claws,  of  these  birds  of  the  night*. 

It  is  said  that  sometimes,  when  Falconers  U'tsb  lo 
lure  the  Kite  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  Falcon, 
they  disfigure  this  Owl,  by  fastening  to  it  the  tait  of 
a  Fox.  The  animal,  rendered  thus  grotesque,  is  let 
loose;  and  he  sails  slowly  along,  flying,  as  he  usi>. 
ally  does,  very  low.  The  poor  Kite,  eitbcrcuriousto 
observe  so  odd  an  animal^  or,  perhaps,  inquisitive  to 
know  whether  it  may  not  be  eligible  prey,  flics  after 
it.  He  approaches  near,  and  hovers  immediately  over 
it :  when  the  Falconer,  loosing  a  strong-winged 
Falcon  against  him,  seizes  bin  at  once,  and  dragt 
him  into  captivity  |.  

THE    WHITE    OR   SCHKECH    OWL  if.  ^M 

This  Owl  is  well  known  by  its  frequenting 
churdies,  old  houses,  and  uninhabited  buildings  i 
where  it  continues  during  the  day,  and  whence,  in 
ihe  evening,  it  ranges  abroad  in  quest  of  food.  Jt 
received  the  name  of  Screech  Owl  from  itj  loud  and 
frightful  cries  during  its  flight.  In  its  repose  it  makes 


"  Traosacilons  of  tbe  Fhilosophicul  Society  of  Stockbolai. 

y  Buuiies  of  Natural  Hidtoiy. 

t  Sy«oNY«a. — Strix  >1aniTiiM.     tiia.—EStaie,  oo  Fitwuc. 

a«^— Common  Owl.     AVrr— ^Vhiie  Owl,  Church  Owl.  Bvn 
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Owl^  or  Scttech  Owl.  Waa/jf  1. Bcm.  Bird;,  f.  34.  S 
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\  blowing  noise,  much  resembling  the  anoring  of  a 
plan. 

Jt  generaliy  quits  its  hiding-place  in  the  twilight; 
id  takes  a  regular  circuit  round  the  fields,  skimming 

mg  the  ground  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists 
ly  of  Field-mice  and  small  Birds. — Like  the  rest 

tbe  tribe,  it  afterwards  emits  the  bones,  feathers, 
ktr,  and  other  indigestible  parts,  at  the  mouth,  in 

fecn  of»malI  pellets.  A  gentleman,  on  digging 
up  a  decayed  pollard-ash  that  had  been  frequented 
by  Owls  for  many  generations,  found  at  the  bottom 
many  busbclsof  this  refuse. — Sometimes  these  Owls, 
when  they  have  satisfied  their  appetite,  wUi,  like 
Dags  hide  the  rcmaind«rof  iheir  meat.  Mr.Slack- 
liousc,  of  Pcndarvis  in  Cornwall,  informs  me  that 
in  his  pleasure-grounds  he  often  finds  Shrew-mice 
lyiog  in  the  gravel  walk,  dead,  but  with  no  external 
wound.  He  conjectures  that  they  are  struck  by  the 
iwls,  in  mistake  for  Field-mice;  and  these  birds 

:ervards  finding  their  error,  in  having  destroyed 
iraimaUlo  which  thpy  have  a  natural  antipathy,  leave 
thcnt'  untouched.  This  gentleman  discovered  by 
idenl  another  of  the  antipathies  of  White  Owls, 

Kg  having  been  newly  killed,  he  offered  a  tame 
I  a  bit  of  the  liver:  nothing,  he  says,  could  ex- 
'«oed  the  contemptuous  air  with  which  the  bird 
epumed  it  from  him. 

The  plumage  of  these  Owl6  is  very  elegant.  A 
circle  of  soft  wliile  feathers  surrounds  each  of  the 
«yes.    AH  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  fine 

I?  )-?lIowj  variegated  with  white  spots;  aiyj  the 
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untier    parts  arc    entirely    white.      The    I^ 
fealheredtlown  to  the  claws  *. 

The  Mongol  and*  Kalinuc  Tartars  pay  aim 
divine  houours  to  the  White  Owl ;  for  they  attnbi 
to  it  the  preservation  of  Jcnghis  Kbao,  the  foundl 
of  their  empire. — ^That  Prince,  with  a  small  armjr, 
happened  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  his 
enemies.  Compelled  to  sect  concealment  tn  s 
coppice,  an  Owl  settled  on  the  bush  under  which  be 
was  hidden.  Thig  circumstance  induced  his  por&ucrB 
not  to  search  there,  since  they  supposed  it  impossible 
that  that  bird  would  perch  where  any  mao  was 
concealed.  The  Prince  escaped ;  and  thenceforth 
his  countrymen  held  it  sacred,  and  every  one  wdae 
a  plume  of  feathers  of  the  White  Owl  on  hi*  bead. 
To  thi»  day,  the  Kalmucs  continue  the  custom  on 
all  their  great  festival.-: ;  and  some  tribes  bax'c  sn 
idol,  in  the  form  of  an  Owl,  to  which  they  fasteo  tbe 
real  legs  of  this  hird  f. 

The  White  Owl  makes  no  nest ;  but  depottlt  it* 
eggs,  generally  five  or  six  in  number,  in  the  holes 
of  the  wails,  or  under  (he  eaves  of  old  baildingf. 
While  the  young  nre  in  the  nest,  the  male  and  fir- 
male  alternately  sally  out  in  quest  of  food.  Tbcy 
are  seldom  absent  more  than  five  roinute$,  when  Ihey 
return  with  the  prey  in  their  claws ;  but  as  it  iff 
necessary  to  shift  it  from  thence  into  their  bill,  for 
Ihc  purpose  of  feeding  their  young,  Ihey  always 
«!ight  to  do  that  before  they  enter  the  nest.     Ar  llie 
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young  cOQtioQe  for  a  great  length   of  time  in  the 

Best,  an<\  arc  fed  even  long  after  tbey  are  able  to  fly, 

tiieold  birds  have  lo  supply  titem  with  many  bnn- 

'  rfreds  of  Mice:  on  this  account  they  arc  generally 

^Jioiisidered  as  useful  animals  in  the  destruction  of 


THE    BROWN    OWL*. 

The  Brown  Owl  meaeures  somewhat  more  than  a 
1  in  length ;  and  is  spotted  with  black  on  the 
,  wings,  and  back.  l;s  breast  is  of  a  pale  ash- 
•,witb  dusKy,  jagge*],  JongitiiHinal  sireaksi  and 
tbe  circle  round  the  eyes  is  a^h-culoured,  spotted 
wftiibrowft. 

Thi»  is  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  all  the  Owls. 
It  resides  in  (he  woods  during  the  day;  but  at  the 
ipfiroacb  of  evening,  when  nuuy  animals,  as  Hares, 
Rabbits,  aJid  Partridges,  tromc  out  to  feed,  it  begin* 
to  be  «ry  clamorous  and  active  :  it  ttestroys  such 
RlullittKles  of  these,  an  on  calculation  would  appear 
■CtooMhing.  In  ihedusk  ot'lheei-cning,  the  Brown 
OwIsffpprOBch  the  farmers'  dwell)ngs;«nd  frequently 
enter  the  Pigeon-bouses,  where  ihey  goinetiroes  conk 
ait  dreadful  ravages.  They  alw  kill  great  quantities 
ti  Mice,  and  skin  them  with  as  much  dexterity  K 
a  cook-maid  does  a  Rabbit.  They  seize  their  picy 
Wilb  great  /iercenees;  and  always  beginning  at  tfa« 
4e>d,  tear  it  in  pieces  with  much  violence.  Were 
tbcy  to  ap(»ear  abraad  at  any  time  but  in  the  oi^t, 

"  StvoxTMs.  — Suis  UluU.  £Jn».  —  Chouette,  ou  Grant) 
Cbcvftchc    Buf.-Giey  Owl.   iVillMgbhy.—CnM  Brown  Owl. 
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when  all  the  poultry  are  gone  to  roost,  the  havocs' 
tficy  would  commit  in  the  rarm-yani  woiild  be  pro- 
digious. They  do  not  devour  every  part  of  the 
animals  that  they  destroy  :  the  hinder  parts  tbcy 
Derally  leave  iintotiched. 

On  examining  a  nest  of  these  Owls  thai  bad  io' 
two  young  ones,  several  pieces  of  young  Rabbib-, 
Leverets,  andother  small  animals,  were  found.  The 
Hen  and  one  of  the  young  ones  wer&  taken  aXvii 
the  other  was  left  to  entice  the  Cock,  which 
absent  when  the  nest  was  discovered.  On  tbi 
lowing  morning  there  were  found  in  the  nest  no 
fewer  than  three  young  Rabbits,  that  had  been 
brought  to  this  young  une  by  the  Cock  during  the 
niglil.  —  These  birds  are  occasionally  very  furious 
and  bold  in  defence  of  their  young.  A  carpenter 
some  years  ago,  passing  through  a  field  near  Glou- 
cester, was  suddenly  alt.ickcd  by  an  Owi  that  had  a 
nest  in  a  tree  near  the  path.  U  flew  at  his  head;  and 
the  man  struck  at  it  with  a  tool  that  he  had  in  bte 
hand,  but  missed  his  blow.  The  enraged  bird 
peated  Ihe  attack;  and,  fasteningher  talons  in  his 
lacerated  bini  in  a  most  shocking  manner' 

When  these  animals  hoot,  they  inflate  their  thi 
to  the  size  of  a  Hen's  egg.  They  breed  in  belli 
trees,  or  ruined  buildings,  laying  commonly  fou: 
whitish  elliptical  eggs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  catci: 
them  in  traps-,  or  they  may  easily  be  shot  in  th^ 
evenings,  by  any  person  who  can  allure  them  by 
imitating  tolerably  well  the  squeaking  of  a  Mow«. 


nbis    I 
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THE  SHRIKE  TRIBE*. 


IN  Ihcse  birds  the  bill  is  strong,  straight  at  the 
ISC,  and  hooked  or  bent  towards  the  end ;  and  the 
iper  mandible  is  notched  near  the  tip.  Tlie  base" 
not  furnished  with  a  cere.  The  tongue  is  jagged 
the  end.  The  outer  toe  is  connected  to  the  middle 
le  as  far  aa  tlie  first  joint. 

TTiis  tribe  is  arranged  by  Linnzcus,  and  some 
other  writers,  in  the  last-recited  order,  among  the 
Rapacious  Birds.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  later  edition^ 
of  his  works,  and  Mr.  Latham,  have  each,  and,  as 
appears  to  me,  with  great  propriety,  begun  the  pre- 
ajnl  order  of  i*/c.(  with  it.  If  the  Shrike  is  retained 
ihe  former  order,  on  account   of  its  principally 
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The  Linnein  otdcr  Pjes  commences  wilh  [his  tribe.— In  mil 
tunb  o(  this  orJcr,  the  bill  is  sharp-edgeJ,  and  cvnvcs  on  iti 
lutface.  The  Irgs  are  ihort,  pretly  alrong,  and  in  lome 
Ipecin  forined  For  perching  (ihat  is,  wilh  three  toes  TorwarJ,  and 
^e backward);  in  oihera  formed  for  climbing,  with  two  toes  fof- 
*atd  and  two  backwards ;  and  in  otho^  for  walking,  that  it,  with' 
•ut  injr  back  toe. —The  principal  genera  are  the  Shiikes,  Crow*, 
Sollets.  Oriolea,  Giacklea,  Humming-birds,  Pirroti,  Toucani, 
CuckoM,  Wood-peckera,  Hornbilli,  and  Kingfishers.— They  live 
on  nrioua  kinds  of  food,  and  are  in  general  reckoned  until  for  th; 
table.  Some  of  ihem  aasociite  in  pairs,  and  others  congrepit'e. 
Tl>ey  usually  build  their  neats  on  trees,  and  the  male  fecdi  th* 
k  during  the  process  of  incubation. 
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feeding  on  animal  food  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis 
pose  properly  of  the  Kingfisher,  the  Wood-pecker, 
and  some  other  genera  which  do  the  same.  If  we 
dw^ll  on  the  curvature  of  the  billi  how  will  this 
agree  with  the  Parrot  kind,  whose  natural  food  is 
fruit  ?  And  as  to  the  Shrike's  living  on  other  birds; 
whenever  opporlunity  offers,  several  both  of  the 
Croff  tribt;,  and  others,  do  the  like.  Their  habita 
rcfiemble,  in  a  great  measure,  ibose  o(  the  Pic«;  u 
Xiinnieus  has  himself  acknowledged :  and  altbougb 
be  has  arranged  fbem  among  the  Rapacious  Birds, 
he  seems  to  consider  them  as  holding  a  kind  of  oiid- 
dle  place  between  the  Pies  and  (on  account  of  their 
smallnesB)  the  Passerine  order.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, Co  stand  with  greater  propriety  at  the  hewJ  of 
the  Ptes;  forming  there  a  conncclitig  liok  betweeo 
them  and  the  Rapacious  Birds. 

Tliey  are  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  world) 
and  are  found  in  all  climates,  except  wiihin  the 
Arctic  Circle, 

THE    GREAT    SHRIKE*.  fl 

Tlie  Great  Shrike,  or  Butcher-bird,  is  a  native 
both  of  Europe  and  America;  and  is  In  general  about 
ten  inches  in  length.  Its  bill  is  black,  about  aa 
tocfa  long,  and  hooked   at  the  end.    The  uf^HT 

*  Sti^omym^. — Lanius  Eicdbitor.  LiMn. — Pie-gri^clie  Grite. 
Btff.—Whhc  WhiAey  John.  Pbil.  Tran.  — Mattages,  Wierangle, 
Murilering-biid,  Shicck  or  Shrike,  Night  Jar,  Moanlain  Magpie, 
French-Pie.  JWi.>Ka/a.— Greater  Buicher-bird.  IfUhiglily. ~ 
Cieat  Cinereous  Shrike.  Lalham.-^Grett  Shrike.  Pfiin.  —Aw. 
Birditf.  $i.^Penn.  Brit,  Zeal,  i.tah.  71. 
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parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a  pale  nsh-colour;  and 
■  Abe  wings  and  tail  are  black,  varied  with  white, 
"he  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a  dirty  white; 
nd  the  legs  are  black.  The  female  differs  very 
little  in  appeariince  from  the  male. 

The  muscles  that  move  ihc  bill  of  this  Shrike  are 
Very  thick  and  strong;  an  apparatus  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary to  a  species  whose  mode  of  killing  its  prey  is 
^^3  singular,  and  whose  manner  of  devouring  it  is  so 
^HktrsOrdinary.     He  seizes  tbe  smaller  birds  by  the 
^Hpniflt,  and  thus  strangles  them;  and  it  is  probably 
for  this   reason    that  the   Germans  call  him  by   a 
name  signifjing  "  Tbe  Suffocating  Angel."     When 
his  prey  is  dead,  he  fixes  it  on  some  thorn  ;  and,  thus 
spitted,  tears  it  to  pieces  with  his  bill.     Even  when 
oonBned  in  a  cage,  he  will  often    Ireat  his  food  in 
much  the  same  raannerj  by  sticking  it  against  the 
wires  before  he  devours  it*. 

In  spring  and  summer,  he  imitates  the  voices  of 

other  birds ;  by  way  of  decoying  them  within  liis 

^^sacb,  that  he  may  destroy  tliem :  excepting  this,  his 

^^bural  note    is  the  same  throughout  all  seasons. 

^^fr^en  kept  in  a  cage,  even  where  he  seems  perfectly 

'Contented,  he  is  always  inute'f. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  travelled  from  Moscow,  through 
Silxiriaj  to  Pckin,  Nays,  that  in  Russia  these  birds  are 
often  taken  by  ihe  bird-catchers,  and  nijdc  tame. 
He  had  one  of  them  given  to  him,  which  he  taught 
to  perch  on  a  sharpened  stick,  fixed  in  the  wall  ofhis 
apartment.     Whenever  a  small  bird  wa-;  let  loose  id 


*  P«m.  Brit.  ZooK  i.  xa. 
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the  room,  the  Shrike  would  immediately  fly  Ceom 
his  perch,  and  seize  it  by  the  throat  in  such  a  manner 
as  almost  in  a  moment  to  suffocate  it.  He  would 
then  carry  it  to  his  perch,  and  spit  it  on  the  end 
(which  \Vas  sharpened  for  the  purpose);  drawing  it 
on  carefully  and  forcibly  with  his  bill  and  claws.  If 
several  birds  were  given  him,  he  wouki  use  them  ail, 
one  after  another,  in  the  same  manner.  These  were 
so  fixed,  that  they  hung  by  the  neck  tili  he  bad 
leisure  to  devour  them.  This  uncommon  practice 
seems  necessary  to  these  birds^  as  an  equtralent  far 
the  want  of  strength  in  their  claws  to  tear  their  food 
to  pieces.  From  this  they  derive  their  title  of  Ar#- 
cber-hirds.  The}'  are  much  admired  by  the  Russians, 
on  account  of  the  diversion  they  afford  in  seizingand 
killing  their  prey*. 

In  America,  the  Great  Shrike  has  been  observed 
to  adopt  aa  odd  stratagem  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  decoying  its  prey.  A  gentleman  there,  acciden- 
tally observing  that  several  Grasshoppers  were  stuck 
upon  the  sharp  thorny  branches  of  some  trees, 
inquired  of  a  person  who  lived  close  by,  the  cause 
of  the  phaenon^enon ;  and  was  informed  that  they 
were  stuck  there  by  this  bird,  which  is  called  by  the 
English  in  America  Nine-killer,  On  further  inquiry 
he  was  led  to  suppose,  that  this  was  an  instinctive 
stratagem  adopted  by  the  bird  in  order  to  decoy  the 
smaller  birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  into  a  situation 
from  whence  he  could  dart  on  and  seize  them, 
lie  is  called  Nine-killer  from  the  suj)position  that 


*  Edwards  6  Gltiiun^a,  lii,  233. 
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he  sticks  up  nine  Grasshoppers  in  succession.     That 
the  in«ecl5  are  placed  there  as  food  to  tempt  other 
birds,  is  said  to  appear  from  their  being  frequently 
left  untouched  for  a  considerable  length  of  time*. 
The  female  forms  her  nest  of  heath  and  moss, 
'  lining  it  with  wool  and  gossamer.  She  lays  six  e^5} 
'  which  are  about  as  big  as  those  of  a  Thrush,  and  of 
fa  dull  olive-green,  spotted  at  the  end  with  black. — 
These  birds  are  supposed  to  live  to  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years ;  and  they  are  much  valued  by  husband- 
men,  on  the  supposition  that  they    dcslroy  Ruts, 
Mice,  and  other  vermin.     They  are  rarely  found  in 
the  cultivated  parts  of  our  island;  inbabitingonly  the 
mountainouB  wildsj  among  furze  and  unfrequcntci 
thickets. 

THE    TVRANT   SHRIKE|. 

This  bird  is  about  the  sizs  of  a  Thru^sh.  The  bill 
ij  of  a  blackiiih  brown  colour,  and  furnished  with 
bristles  at  the  base.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage 
ere  of  a  lead  colour,  the  nndcr  parts  are  while,  and 
the  breast  inchnes  to  ash-colour.  The  tail  is  brown, 
and  the  legs  are  daik  brown.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Carolina. 

The  courage  of  ihis  Utile  creature,  it"  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  account  given  to  na  by  Catesby,  Is  very 
Mngular.  He  is  said  to  pursue  and  put  to  flight  all 
LiiuU  of  birds  that  come  near  bis  station,  fix)m  tbu 
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*  Paper  t^  Mr.  Heckewclder, in  Amtr.  Phil.  Tran.  iv.  134. 
f  Stkomtui. — Laniu*  l^rannua.     Uitn, — Gobe-mouchc  de  U 
t  Canolin*.     Bi;/.— Carolina  Tyrani.     Caieii/. 
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smallest  to  the  largest,  none  escaping  his  fary :  •*  nor 
did  I  ev^i-  see  (says  Catcsby)  any  that  dared  to  oppoM 
bim  while  flying;  for  he  does  not  ofier  to  attack 
them  when  -sftting.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  fix  on 
the  back  of  an  Eagle,  and  persecute  bim  s6,  that  he 
has  turned  on  his  back,  and  into  various  postures  in 
the  air,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him;  and  at  last  was 
forced  to  alight  on  the  top  of  the  next  tree,  from 
whence  he  dared  not  to  Dnove,  till  the  Uttle  Tyrant 
was  tired,  or  thought  fit  to  leave  himi  TRfts  U  the 
constant  practice  of  tbe  cock,  while  the  htn  is  brood* 
irtg.  He  sits  on  the  top  of  a  bush^  or  small  tree^ 
not  far  from  her  nest,  near  which  if  any  smati  bir& 
approach,  he  drives  them  away ;  hixt  the  great  ones^ 
as  Crows,  Hawks,  and  Eagles,  he  will  not  sutler  to 
come  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him  without 
attacking  them.  These  birds  have  only  a  chattering 
note,  which  they  utter  with  great  vehemence  all  the 
time  they  arc  ilghtirig.  When  their  young  are  flown, 
they  are  ns  peaceable  as  other  birds*. 

From  authority  so  deservedly  great  as  that  of 
Catcsby,  I  feci  it  unpleasant  in  any  manner  to  dis- 
sent ;  but  by  a  letter  lately  received  by  Dr.  Latham, 
from  Mr.  Abbot,  of  Georgia,  observations  seem  \6 
have  been  made  so  nicwhat  different  from  the 
above: — '^  A  Tyrant  Shrike  (he  says)  having  buih 
its  nest  on  the  outside  of  a  large  lofty  pine,  I  was  one 
day  considering  how  I  could  procure  the  eggs;  when, 
viewing  tlie  nest,  I  perceived  a  Crow  alight  on  the 
branch,  break  and  suck  the  eggs,  and  displace  the 


*  Caltaby's  Carolina,  i.  55. 
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I  nest,  appearing  all  the  while  unconcerned,  tiot\vith> 
standing  both  the  cock,  and  hen  conliiiued  flyi'ig  at 
and  striking  him  with  their  bills  all  the  while;  but  as 
sooo  as  the  Crow    had  completed  Ihc  rolbcry,  he 

I  <leparlcd*." 

The  eggs  are  flesh-coloured,  and  prettily  markecl 
»t  the  larger  end  with  dark,  pink  and  a  few  black 
spots. 


THE  PARROT  TRIBE. 

THIS  most  extensive  tribe  is  rcmarknbly  distinct 
from  all  others.  The  beak  is  hooked  all  the  n-ay 
from  the  base,  and  the  upper  mandible  is  moveable. 
The  nostrils  are  round;  and  placed  in  the  b.isc  of . 
^e  bill,  which  in  some  species  is  furnished  with  a 
cere.  The  tongue  is  broad  and  blunt;  the  head  large, 
and  tlie  crown  fiat.  The  leg?,  are  short,  with  lwt> 
toes  placed  before  and  two  behind,  for  the  purpose  of 
climbing;  at  which  these  birds  are  very  expert. 

They  arc  principally  found  within  the  Tropica, 
where  they  live  for  the  mo-iit  part  on  fruit  and  seed.'^  j 
though  they  will  occasionally,  when  kept  in  a  cage, 
tat  both  llcsh  and  fish.  They  arc  gregarious,  and 
excessively  noisy  and  clamorous  j  jct  though  they 
«sociate  in  vast  multitudes,  tliey  live  chicUy  in  pairs 
of  one  male  and  a  fcnale.  The  place  they  hold 
among  the  birds  seems  to  bi'  rxactly  that  which  the 
A]>cs  and  Monkeys  occupy  among  itic  quadrupeds; 
for,  like  these,  they  arc  very  numerous,  imitative, 
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and  mischievous.  They  breed  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  like  the  Owls;  seldom  forming  any  nest,  and 
laying  two  and  three  eggs  each  time.  It  is  said  that 
the  male  and  female  sit  alternately.  In  Europe,  they 
have  sometimes  been  known  to  lay  eggs;  but  they 
seldom  sit  upon  them  in  these  cool  climates. 

The  toes  of  the  Parrots  are  sufficiently  flexible  la 
answer  every  purpose  of  hands,  for  holding  their 
food,  or  carrying  it  to  their  mouth.  In  climbingy 
they  always  use  their  bill  to  assist  the  feet.  They 
are,  in  general,  very  long-lived. 
*  In  a  domestic  state  they  arc  exceedingly  docile, 
and  very  imitative  of  sounds;  most  of  the  species 
being  able  to  counterfeit  even  the  human  voice,  and 
to  articulate  words  with  great  distinctness:  but  their 
natural  voice  is  a  loud,  harsh,  and  unpleasant  scream. 
Alexander  the  Great  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  Parrots  into  Europe. 

THE    BRASILIAN    GREEN    MACAW*. 

This  Macaw, which  is  a  nativeof  Jamaica,  Guiana, 
and  the  Brasils,  is  about  seventeen  inches  in  length. 
Its  bill  is  black;  and  on  the  cheeks  there  is  a  bare 
white  patch,  marked  wilh  black  lines,  in  which  the 
eyes  are  placed.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  green.  The  forehead  is  of  a  chesnut  purple;  and 
the  crown  is  blue,  which  colour  blends  itself  with 
the  green  as  it  passes  backwards.  On  the  lower  part 
of  the  thighs  the  feathprs  are  red ;  and  the   wings 


*  STKONYMS.-^Psittacus  Scverus.     Linn. — AraVerd.  Buff.-^ 
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■re,  in  different  parts,  crimson,  blue,  and  lil.ick. 
The  tail  is  green  above,  near  ihe  ends  blue,  and  be- 
neath of  a  dull  red.  The  legs  are  brown,  and  the 
claws  black. 

TTiis  bird  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare  ;  and  it  is  siill 
more  amiable  tor  its  eocial  and  gentle  disposition. 
It  soon  becomes  famiHar  with  persons  whom  it  scca 
frcqaently,  and  is  pleased  in  receiving  and  rejiaying' 
tbcir  caresses.  But  it  has  an  aversion  to  strangers  ; 
Bad  also  (larticularly  to  childrca,  and  Bies  at  them 
with  great  fury. 

It  is  exceedingly  jealous:  it  becomes  enraged  at 
ftecing  a  young  child  sharing  its  mistress's  citresse* 
and  favours;  it  tries  to  dart  at  the  Infant ;  but,  as  its 
flight  is  short  and  laborious,  it  can  only  exhibit  its 
displeasure  by  gestures  and  restless  movements,  and 
continues  to  be  tonnenled  by  these  fits  till  she  leaves 
the  child,  and  takes  the  bird  on  her  finger.  It  is 
then  overjoyed,  murmurs  satisfaction,  and  sometime* 
makes  a  noise  exactly  like  the  laugh  of  <in  old  person. 
Nor  can  it  bear  the  company  of  other  Parrots;  and 
if  otic  be  lodged  iu  the  saine  room,  it  seems  to  enjoy 
no  comfort. 

It  eats  almost  every  article  of  human  food.  It  is 
particularly  fond  of  bread,  beef,  fried  fish,  pastry,  and 
sugar.  It  cracks  nuts  with  ils  bill,  and  picks  thfiin 
denterousiy  with  ils  clnws.  It  docs  not  chew  the 
sofl  fruits;  but  sucks  them,  by  pressing  its  tongue 
against  the  upper  mandible:  and  the  harder  sorts  of 
food,  such  as  bread  and  pastry,  it  bruises  or  chews, 
by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  upon  the 
most  hollow  part  oiihe  upper. 
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Like  all  the  other  Parrots,  the  Green  Macaw  uses 
its  claws  with  great  dexterity ;  it  bends  forward  tho 
hinder  toe  to  lay  hold  of  the  fruits  and  other  things 
which  are  given  it,  and  to  carry  them  to  its  bill.  The 
Parrots,  therefore,  employ  their  toes,  neariy  in  the 
manner  as  the  Squirrels  and  Monkeys  do  their  fore* 
paws  ;  they  also  cling  and  hang  by  them.  There  is 
another  habit  common  to  the  Parrots:  they  never 
climb  nor  creep  without  fastening  by  the  bill  ;  withf 
this  they  begin,  and  they  use  their  feet  only  as  se* 
condary  instruments  of  motion*. 

ETHIOPtAN    PARROXt* 

The  Ethiopian  or  Guinea  Parrot  is  a  small  species^ 
about  the  size  of  a  Lark ;  and  is  so  often  seen  in 
cages,  as  to  be  a  very  common  species  in  this  coun« 
try.  This  may,  in  some  degree,  lessen  the  admiration 
due  to  its  uncommon  elegance;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  whole  tribe.  Its  general  colour 
is  green  ;  its  bill,  chin,  and  front,  are  red  ;  and  the 
rump  is  blue. 

These  birds  are  very  common,  not  only  in  Guinea, 
but  also  in  Ethiopia,  Java,  and  the  East  Indies,  where 
immense  flocks  of  them  are  seen.  In  those  coun- 
tries they  often  commit  as  much  damage  to  the  corn 
and  fruits,  as  ihe  Sparrows  do  in  Europe. 


•^** 


*  Buffon's  Birds, 
f  Synonyms.— -Psittacus  Pullarius.  Linn. — Perruche i tete  roug« 
dt  Guinec ;  Moincau  de  Guinec.  Buff. — Little  Red-headed  Parrot, 
or' Guinea  Sparrow.   EJxv, — Red-beaded  Guinea  Parrakcct.  Laii, 
. — EthiopisLtt  Parrot,    Kctu 
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■  The  trading  vessels  seldom  fail  to  bring  awaycoii- 
derable  qiiaiuilies  of  tbcm  in  cages  ;  but  tiicy  are 
1  tender  that  most  of  them  die  in  their  [wssage  to 
ur  colder  climates.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that 
;  firing  of  a  vessel's  great  guns  is  fatal  to  many  of 
lero,  which  drop  down  dead  from  fear.  Although 
'  imitative  of  the  manners  of  other  birds,  it  is  a 
difticult  thing  to  teach  them  to  articulate  words. 
Some  have  attained  thi>  art,  but  the  instances  are 
very  rare. 

They  are  exceedingly  kind  and  aflcctionale  towards 
HAich  other;  and  it  is  observed  that  I  he  male  generally 
^Blerchcs  on  the  right  side  of  the  female.  She  seldom 
^p^empts  (o  eat  before  him  *. 

^H  A  male  and  female  of  this  species  vrerc  lodged  to- 

^nether  in  a  large  square  cige.     The  ves.sel  which 

held  their  food  was  placed  at  the  bottom.     The  male 

usually  sat  on  the  same  perch  with  the  female,  and 

^^osc  beside  her.    Whenever  one  descended  for  food, 

^^k  other  always  foUotvcd  ;  and  when  their  hunger 

^1^' satisfied,  they  returned  together  to  the  highest 

perch  of  the  cage.     They  parsed  four  years  together 

in  this  state  of  confinement ;  and  from  their  mutual 

attentions  and  satisfactions,  it    was  evident  tliat  a 

strong  affection   for  each  other  ha<I  been  excited. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  fcm.ile  fell  into  a  state 

of  languor,  which  had  every  symptom  of  old  age; 

her  legs  swelled,  and  knots  appeared  upon  them,  as 

if  the  disease  had  been  of  the  nature  of  the  gout.     It 

was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to  descend  and  take 

her   food    as   formerly  ;    but  the   male   assiduously 

*  fiarboti  31Q. 
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brought  it  to  her,  carrying  it  in  his  bill  and  ddi« 
vering  it  into  hers.  He  continued  to  feed  her  ia 
this  manner,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  for  four  en* 
tire  months.  The  infirmities  of  his  mate,  however^ 
increased  every  day ;  and  at  length  she  became  na 
longer  able  to  sit  upon  the  perch  :  she  remained 
now  crouched  at  the  bottom,  and  from  time  to  time 
made  a  few  useless  efforts  to  regain  the  lower  perch  ; 
while  the  male,  who  remained  close  by  her,  seconded 
these  her  feeble  attempts  with  all  his  power,  Somer 
times  he  seized  with  his  bill  the  upper  part  of  her 
wing,  to  try  to  draw  her  up  to  him  ;  sometimes  be 
took  hold  of  her  bill,  and  attempted  to  raise  ber  up, 
repeating  his  efforts  for  that  purpose  several  times^. 
His  countenance,  his  gestures,  his  continual  solicU 
tude ;  every  thing,  in  short,  indicated  in  this  affec* 
tionate  bird  an  ardent  desire  to  aid  the  weakness  of 
his  companion,  and  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  But 
the  scene  became  still  more  interesting  when  the 
female  was  on  the  point  of  expiring.  Her  unfortu- 
nate partner  went  round  and  round  her  without 
ceasing ;  he  redoubled  his  assiduities  and  his  tender 
cares  ;  he  altemplcd  to  open  her  bill,  in  order  to 
give  her  some  nourishment ;  his  emotion  became 
every  instant  redoubled  ;  he  went  to  her  and  re- 
turned with  the  most  agitated  air,  and  with  the  ut- 
most inquietude:  at  intervals  he  uttered  the  most 
plaintive  cries;  at  other  times,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  he  preserved  a  sorrowful  silence.  His 
faithful  companion  at  length  expired  :  he  languished 
from  that  time,  and  survived  her  only  a  few  months*. 


m      *• 


*  Bonnet,  GoaVtrovl^Uovv  dc  la  Natio'c. 
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ASH-COLOURED    PARROT*. 

*  This  is  3  well-known  Parrot,  being  ihe  species  tliat 
Bnow  most  commonly  brought  into  Europe.  It  is 
f  nearly  the  size  of  a  small  Pigeon  ;  and,  including 
lail,  is  ebout  twenty  inches  in  Icnglh.  Tiie  bill  is 
ick;  the  cere,  and  the  skin  round  the  eyes,  are 
aly,  and  white.  Its  filuniage  is  chiefly  ash-co- 
oured:  the  nimp  and  lower  part  of*  the  belly  arc 
1  hoary,  with  ash-coloured  edges :  the  feathers  on  the 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  arc  hoary  on  their 
edges.  The  tail  is  of  a  biight  red,  having  ihc  shafts 
of  the  feathers  blackish.  The  legs  are  ash-coloured ; 
and  the  claws  blackish. 

The  Ash-coloured  Parrot  is  a  nalive  of  Guinea, 
and  several  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.     It  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Green  Parrot,  both  in  the  facility  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  itnitales  the  human  voice: 
it  lisrens  with  attcnliun,  and  strives    to  repeal  i  it 
dwells  constantly  on  some  s}Ibbles  which   it   has 
beard,  and  seeks  to  surpass  every  voice  by  the  loud- 
ness of  its  own.     We  are  ofien  surprised  by  its  re- 
peating words  or  sounds  which  were  never  taught 
il,  and  which  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
noticed.     It  seems  to  prescribe  lo  ilself  tasks,  and 
tries  every  day  to  retain  its  lesson.     This  engages 
its  attention  even  in  sleep;  and,  according  to  Marc- 
L  grave,  it  prattles  in  its  dreams.     Its  memory,  if  early 
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tultivatcd,  becomes  sometimes  astonishing.  Rhodt* 
giflus  mentions  a  Parrot  which  could  recite  correctly 
the  whole  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

A  Parrot  which  Colonel  O'Kelly  bought  for  a 
hundred  guineas  at  Bristol,  not  only  repeated  a  great 
number  of  sentences,  but  answered  many  questions  ! 
it  was  also  able  to  whistle  a  variety  of  tunes.  It  beat 
time  with  all  the  appearance  of  science ;  and  so  ac- 
curate was  its  judgment,  that,  if  by  chance  it  mistook 
a  note,  it  would  revert  to  the  bar  where  the  mistake 
was  made,  correct  itself,  and,  still  beating  regular 
time,  go  through  the  whole  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness.— Its  death  was  thus  announced  in  the  General 
Evening  Post  for  the  ninth  of  October  i8oa.  *^  A 
few  days  ago  died,  in  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly^ 
the  celebrated  Parrot  of  Colonel  O'Kelly.  This 
singular  bird  sang  a  number  of  songs  in  perfect  time 
and  tune.  She  could  express  her  wants  articulately, 
and  give  her  orders  in  a  manner  approaching  nearly 
to  rationality.  Her  age  was  not  known  ;  it  was, 
however,  more  than  thirty  years,  for  previously  to 
that  period  Mr.  O'Kelly  bought  her  at  Bristol  for  a 
hundred  guineas.  The  colonel  was  repeatedly  oft- 
fcrcd  five  hundred  guineas  a-year  for  the  bird,  by 
persons  who  wished  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of 
hcri  but  tliis,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  favourite,  he 
constantly  refused.  The  bird  was  dissected  by  Dr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Brooke;  and  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  which  regulate  the  voice,  were  found,  from 
the  cfToct  of  practice,  to  be  uncommonly  strong." 

A  Parrot  belonging  to  the  sister  of  the  Comtc  de 
DuUbn  would  frc(\uently  s^)cak  to  himself,  and  seem 
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(ancy  that  some  one  addressed  him.     He  often 
iked  for  bis  paw,  and  answered  by  holding  it  up. 
Though  he  liked  to  hear  the  voice  of  children,  be 
■emed  to  have  an  nntipathy  lo  ihcm  ;  ho  pursaed 
lem,  and  bit  them  till  he  drew  blood.     He  had  also 
lis  objects  of  attachment;  and  though  his  choice 
s  iiot  very  nice,  it  was  constant.     He  uas  exces- 
ively  fond  of  the  irook^maid  ;   foHo'ved  her  every 
'here,  sought  for,  and  seldom  missed  finding  her. 
if  she  had  been  some  time  out  of  his  sight,  Ihe  bird 
irftmbed  with  his  bill  and  claws  to  her  shoulders,  and 
lavished  on  her  his  caresses.     His  fondness  had  all 
the  marks  of  close  and  wann  friendship.     The  girl 
happened  to  have  a  very  sore  iinger,  which  was  te- 
dious in  healing,  and  ?o  painful  as  to  make  her  scream. 
While  she  uttered  her  moans,  the  Parrot  never  left 
bcr  chamber.     The  first  thing  he  did  every  day,  was 
to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  this  tender  condolence  lasted 
Ibe  whole  time  of  tlie  cure,  when  he  again  returned 
to  his  former  calm  and  settled  allachmcnt.     Yet  this 
Strong  predilection  for  the  girl  seems  to  h.ive  been 
lore  directed  lo  her  office  in  the  kitchen,  than  lo 
person  ;  for,  when  another  cook-maid  succeeded 
her,  the  Parrot  showed  the  same  degree  of  fondness 
to  the  new-comer,  the  very  first  day. 

Parrots  of  this  species  not  only  imitate  discourse, 

but  also  mimic  gestures  and  actions.     Scaligcr  saw 

one  that  performed  the  dance  of  the  Savoyards,  at 

:  time  that  it  repeated  their  song.     The  one 

lioned  was  fund  of  hearing  a  piTTOn  sing ; 

ind  when  he  saw  him  dancf.  he  also  tried  to  caner. 
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but  with  the  worst  grace  imaginable,  holdiBg*ift  hid 
toes,  and  tumbling  back  in  a  most  clumsy  mannertf 

The  society  which  the  Parrot  ibrms  with  Man  iSf 
from  its  use  of  language,  much  more  intimate  and 
pleasing  than  what  the  Monkey  can  claim  from  it9 
antic  imitation  of  our  gestures  and  actions^  It  highly 
diverts  and  amuses  us ;  in  solitude  it  is  company  i 
it  takes  part  in  conversation,  it  laughs,  it  breathes 
tender  expressions,  or  mimics  grave  discourse ;  and 
its  words,  uttered  indiscriminately,  please  by  their 
incongruity,  and  sometimes  excite  surprise  by  their 
aptness.  Willughby  tells  us  of  ^  Parrot,  whicb^ 
when  a  person  said  to  it,  ^'  Laugh,  Poll,  laughj*^ 
laughed  accordingly^  and  the  instant  after  screamed 
out,  *^  What  a  fool,  to  make  me  laugh  V  Another^ 
which  had  grown  old  with  its  master,  shared  with 
him  the  infirmities  of  age.  Being  accustomed  to 
hear  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  words  *^I  am  sick;*' 
when  a  pei*son  asked  it,  "  How  d'ye  do.  Poll  ?  how 
d*}  e  do  ?"  "  I  am  sick/'  it  re[)lied  in  a  doleful  tone, 
stretching  itself  along,  "  I  am  sick." 

Goldsniith  says,  that  a  Parrot  belonging  to  King 
Henry  VII.^  from  having  been  kept  in  a  room  next 
the  Thames,  in  his  palace  at  Westminster,  had 
learned  to  repeat  many  sentences  from  the  boatmen 
and  passengers.  One  day,  sporting  on  its  perch,  it 
unluckily  fell  into  the  water.  The  bird  had  no 
sooner  discovered  its  sitoation,  than  it  called  out 
aloud,  "  A  boat  I  twenty  pounds  for  a  boat  !*'  A 
waterman  happening  to  be  near  the  place  where  the 
Parrot  was  floating,  immediately  took  it  up,  and  re- 
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,|tore(l  it  to  the  King;  demanding,  us  the  bird  wasi 

ivouritc,  that  he  should  be  paid  the  rctvard  that  it 

rtiad  called  out.    This  wss  refused  ;  but  it  was  agreed 

that,  as  the  Parrot  had  offered  a  reward,  the  man 

should  again  refer  to  its  deleriiii nation  fur  the  sum 

le  was  to  receive—"  Give  the  knave  a  groat,"  the 

lird  screamed  aloud,  the  instant  the  reference  was 

lade. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing,  has  related  an  anecdote  concerninga  Parrot, 
■of  whicli,  however  inercdible  it  may  appear  in  some, 
be  seems  to  have  had  so  much  evidence,  as  at  least  to 
have  believed  it  himself '.  Thestory  i'ithis:  During 
the  government  of  Prince  Maurice  in  Brasil,  he  had 
Jicard  of  an  old  Parrot  that  was  much  celebrated  for 
.answering  like  a  rational  creature  many  of  the  com- 
mon questions  that  were  put  to  it.  It  was  at  a  great 
distance;  but  so  much  had  been  said  about  it,  that 
his  curiosity  was  roused,  and  he  directed  it  to  be  sent 
for.  When  it  was  introduced  into  the  room  where 
the  Prince  was  silling  in  company  with  several 
Dutchmen,  it  immediately  exclaimed,  in  the  Brasilian 
]angU3gc,  "  Wliat  a  company  of  white  men  are 
here!"  They  asked  it,  "Who  is  that  man?" 
(pointing  to  the  Prince)  :  the  Parrot  answered. 
Some  General  or  other."  When  the  attendants 
carried  it  up  to  him,  he  asked  it,  through  the  medium 
of  an  interpreter,  (for  he  was  ignorant  of  its  lan- 
,)  "  From  whence  do  you  come  ;"  The  Parrot 
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•  It  ii  titcen  from  a  writer  of  same  celebritr  ;  ih*  tnthor  of 
Ucmoirs  of  whit  pujcd  in  Chiisuniom,  from  16,-3  to  1*73, 
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answered,  *'  From  Marignan."  The  Prince  askec 
"  To  whom  do  jou  belong  ?"  If  answered,  "  To 
Portuguese."  He  asked  again,  "  What  do  you  di 
there?"  It  answered,  "I  look  after  Chtcl 
The  Prince^  laughing,  cxclaimcdj  "  You  look  a(x< 
Chickens  !"  The  Parrot  in  answer  said,  "  Yes,  I 
and  I  know  well  enough  how  to  do  it  j"  clucking  at 
the  same  lime,  in  imitation  of  the  noise  made  by 
the  hen  to  cali  together  her  young. 

This  account  came  directly  from  the  Prince  to  tl 
above  author  ;  be  said,  that  though  ihe  Parrot  spoke 
in  a  language  he  did  not  understand,  yet  he  could 
not  bedcceived,  for  he  had  in  the  room  boih  a  Dutch- 
man who  spoke  Bra-<iiian,  and  a  Brasihan  who  spoke 
Dutch  :  that  he  asked  ihem  separately  and  privately, 

■     and  bolh  agreed  very  exactly  in  giving  him  the  Par- 
lot's  discourse.     If  the  story  is  devoid  of  foundation, 
the  Prince  must  have  been  deceived,  for  there  is  oi 
the  least  doubt  that  he  believed  it. 

The  power  of  imitating  exactly  articulate  discoun*^' 
implies  in  the  Parrot  a  very  peculiar  and  perfcol 
structure  of  organ  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  its  memory 

•  (though  independent  of  understanding)  manifests  a 
closeness  of  attention  and  a  strength  of  mechanical 
recollection  that  no  other  bird  posses>c3  in  so  high  a 
degree.     Accordingly,  all    the  naturalists  have  rc- 

I marked  the  singular  tbrm  of  its  bill,  its  tongue,  aa4. 
its  head.     Its  bill,  round  on  the  outside  and  liollo' 
within,  has,  in  somem<^sorc,  the  capacity  of  a  mouti 
and  allows  tlic  tongue  to  play  freely  :  and  thc^ound, 
striking  against  the  circular  border  of  the  tower  man- 
dible, is  there  moditicd  &&  on  a  row  of  teeth,  wbUe 
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the  concavity  of  the  upper  mandilile  reflects  it  like  a 
■late :  ZTid  hence  the  animal  does  not  utter  a  wbist- 
souiid,  but  a  full  articulation.     The  tongue, 

fctch  modulates  all  sounds,  is  proportionably  larger 

nn  in  man  -,  and  would  be  more  voluble,  xvere  it 
[.harder  than  flesh,  and  invested  with  a  strong 

frny  membrane. 
pFrom  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  upper  mandible 

r  its  bill,  the  Parrot  has  a  power,  which  no  other 
birds  have,  of  chewing  its  food.  Its  bill  is  like  a 
hand,  which  throws  the  food  into  the  gizzard ;  or 
an  arm,  -which  splits  or  tears  it.  The  Parrot  seizes 
its  food  sideways,  and  gnawg  it  deliberately.  The 
lower  mandible  has  lilttc  motion,  but  that  from  right 
to  led  IS  most  perceptible;  and  this  is  often  per- 
formed when  the  bird  is  not  eating,  whence  some 
have  supposed  it  to  ruminate.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  bird  may  be  only  whetting  the  edge  of 
ibis  maadible,  with  which  it  cuts  and  bites  its  ali- 
ment. 

The  females  of  this  species  lay  their  eggs,  which 
do  not  exceed  two,  in  the  hollows  of  trees;  and 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  their  young,  except  by 
cutting  down  and  cleaving  the  trees. 
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THESE  birds  are  all  natives  of  the  hotter  parts 

of  South  America,  where  they  feed  on -fruits.     They 

are  very  noisy,  and  arc  generally  seen  in  small  flocks 

of  eight  or  ten   in  number:  they  are  coftUwwiW-j 

^  vox.  //■ 
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moving  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  food,  going' 
northward  or  southward  as  the  fruits  ripen.  They 
are  easily  tamed  if  brought  up  young,  and  in  this 
state  are  very  familiar.  They  breed  in  the  hollows 
of  trees^  frequently  in  places  deserted  by  the  Wood- 
peckers ;  and  the  female  lays  two  eggs.  It  i8.pro^ 
bable  that  they  have  more  than  one  brood  in  the 
year. 

Their  beaks  are  enormously  large^  and  convex  * 
they  are  bent  at  the  end,  hollow,  very  light,  and 
jagged  at  the  edges.  The  nostrils  are  snoall  and 
round,  placed  close  to  the  bead.  The  tongue  is  long, 
narrow,'  and  feathered  at  the  edges.  The  feet, 
adapted  for  climbing,  have  the  toes  placed  two  fer* 
wards  and  two  backwards. 

THE-   RED-BELLIED    TOUCAN*. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brasil,  and 
IS  about  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  six 
inches  long,  and  near  two  inches  thick  at  the  base; 
and  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  reddish  at  the  tip. 
The  nostrils  are  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  but  are  not, 
as  in  some  of  the  species,  covered  with  feathers.  The 
principal  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  throat  and 
neck,  are  of  a  glossy  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  upper  part  of 
tlie  tail,  and  small  feathers  of  the  wings  are  the 
same,  with  a  cast  of  ash-colour.     The  breast  is  of  a 


*  Synonyms. — Ramphastos  Picalus.  Linn* — ^Toucan  a  Ventre 
Rouge.  £«^— Preacher  Toucai>.  Latham, — ^Toucan,  or  Brasilian 
Pyc.  /«//.— Rcd-bcllicd  Toucan.   Kerr. 
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fioe  orange.  The  belly,  sides,  thighs,  and  the  short 
■  fcaihere  of  the  tail,  are  bright  red  :  the  remainder  of 
k  the  tail  is  of  a  greenish  black,  tipped  with  red.  The 
t  legs  and  claws  are  black*. 

The  Red-bellicd  Toucan  feeds  chiefly  on  fruits. 
■It  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  that  stale  will  eat  almost 
iny  thing  that  is  offered  to  it.  Pozzo,  who  bred  up 
a  Toucan,  and  had  it  perfectly  domesticated,  tells  us 
that  it  leaped  up  and  down,  wagged  its  tail,  and  cried 
with  a  voice  resembling  that  of  a  Magpie,  It  fed 
upon  the  same  things  as  Parrots :  but  was  most 
greedy  of  grapes  ;  which,  being  plucked  off  one  by 
one,  and  thrown  to  it,  it  would  with  great  dexterity 
catch  in  the  air  before  they  fell  to  the  ground.  Its 
bill,  he  adds,  was  hollow,  and  on  that  account  very 
Kght,  so  that  the  bird  had  bat  little  slrcnglh  in  this 
apftarently  formidable  weapon  ;  nor  could  it  peck  or 
strike  smartly  with  it.  But  its  tongue  seemed  to 
assist  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy  machine :  It  was 
long,  thin,  and  flat,  not  much  unlike  one  of  the  fea- 
Ihera  on  the  neck  of  a  Dunghill  Coek  ;  this  the 
bird  moved  up  and  down,  and  often  exlcndcd  Bveor 
NX  inches  from  the  bill.  It  w^s  of  a  flesh-colour, 
and  very  remarkably  fringed  on  each  side  with  small 
filaments. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater 
strength  than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains  it  ; 
and  that  the  beak  is  only  a  kind  of  sheath  for  this 
peculiar  instrument  used  by  the  Toucan  in  making 
its  nest  and  in  obtaining  its  provision. 
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The  Toucan  builds  its  nest  in  the  holes  of  trees, 
^t  are  either  formed  by  itself,  or  that  from  accident 
it  meets  with  ;  and  no  bird,  says  M.  de  BuffoD,  bet-» 
ter  secures  its  young  from  external  injury*  It  has 
not  only  Birds,  Men,  and  Serpents,  to  guard  against; 
but  a  numerous  train  of  Monkies,  still  more  prying, 
mischievous,  and  hungry,  than  all  tlie  rest.  Tho 
Toucan,  however,  sits  in  its  hole,  defending  the  en- 
trance with  its  great  beak ;  and  if  the  Monkey  ven- 
tures to  offer  a  visit  of  curiosity,  the  Toucan  givesr 
him  such  a  welcome,  that  he  is  soon  glad  to  escspef 
with  safety*. 

The  Rcd-bellicd  Toucan  is  said  to  be  in  great  re- 
quest in  South  America ;  both  from  the  delicacy  of 
its  flesh,  and  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  plumage, 
particularly  the  feathers  of  the  breast*  The  skin  of 
this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off,  and,  when  dry,  glue 
to  their  checks :  they  consider  these  an  irresistible 
addition  to  their  beauty. 

In  several  parts  of  South  America  these  birds  have 
the  name  of  Preacher  Toucan ;  from  the  habit  of 
having  one  of  this  flock  perched  at  the  top  of  a  tree^ 
above  its  companions,  while  they  are  asleep.     This 


*  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  strength  of  tbc 
beak  of  the  Toucan.  This  assertion  of  M,  dc  Buffon  seems  to 
contradict  what  he  has  before  sdid  of  the  weakness  of  this  enor- 
mous and  apparently  disproportionate  member.  \Villughby«  p.  lap, 
says,  that  notwithstanding  its  extreme  lightness,  '*  yet  it  is  of  a 
bony  substance  :  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  dexte- 
rously used,  it  ^hould  by  many  strokes  pierce  a  treej  having,  per- 
chance, the  inislinct  to  choose  a  rotten  one."  It  is  from  this  writer 
that  Buffon  has  derived  live  latter  part  of  the  above  account. 
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Iiiake5  a.  continued  noise  resembling  ill-articulated 
sounds,  moving  its  head  during  the  time  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  orderj  it  is  said,  to  deter  birds  of  prey 
I    from  seizing  on  them. 


THE  CROW  TRIBE. 

FEW  animals  are  more  generally  dispersed  over 
'the  world  than  the  different  species  of  Crow  ; 
some  of  them  being  found  in  almost  every  climate. 
They  are  very  prolific,  clamorous,  and  in  usual  suf- 
ficiently social  to  unite  in  flocks.  Most  of  them 
make  their  nests  in  trees,  and  the  number  of  young 
that  they  produce  is  five  or  sis.  They  feed  promis- 
cuously on  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Some 
of  the  species,  when  in  great  numbers,  are  supposed 
to  be  injurious  to  man,  in  devouring  grain  ;  but  they 
tccQi  to  make  ample  amends  for  thi-^  injury,  by  the 
immense  quantities  of  noxious  insects  and  other  ver- 
min which  they  destroy. 

They  have  a  strong  bill ;  with  the  upper  mandible 
a  little  bent,  the  edges  sharp,  and,  in  general,  a  small 
notch  near  the  lip.  The  nostrils  arc  covered  with 
bristles  reflected  over  them  ;  and  the  tongue  is  di- 
vided at  the  cud.     The  toes  are  placed  forward,  and 

_  one  backward  j  the  middle  one  joined  to  the  outer 

bfne  as  far  as  the  llrst  joint. 
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The  Raven  is  an  inhabitant  not  only  of  our  oW 
island,  but  also  of  most  other  parts  of  the  world.-* 
AuKing  the  antients  it  was  esteemed  a  bird  of  mm 
imporl:iiice  in  augury  ;  and  the  various  changes  ad 
modulations  of  its  voice  were  studied  with  thegreat« 
utiention,  and  were  too  often  used  by  designing  men 
to  mislead  the  unwary. 

It  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  great  townsjd 
where  it  is  useful  in  devouring  the  carrion  and  fiJti 
which  it  scents  at  a  vast  distance.     It  is  a  cunninff 
bird,  nnd  generally  careful  in  keeping  beyond  ihfl 
reach  of  a  gun. 

When  brought  up  young,  the  Raven  becomsl 
very  familiar  ;  and,  in  a  domestic  stale,  he  ^Mssesseid 
many  qualities  that    render    him    highly    iimusing. ' 
Busy,  inr^uisitive,  and  im)}udent,  he  goes  every  where, 
affronts  and  drives  off  the  Dogs,  plays  his  tricks  on  the 
poultry,  and  is  particularly  assiduous  in  cultivating 
the  g-jod-will  of  tbc  cook-maid,  who  is  generally  his 
lavourite  in  the  faintly.     But  with  the  amusing  quali- 
ties, he, often  also  has  the  vices  and  defects  of  a  fc. 
vourilp.     He  is  a  glutton  by  nature,  and  a  thief  by 
habit.     He  does  not  confine  himself  to  petty  depre^ 
dations  on  the  pantry  or  the  larder ;  he  aims  at  more 
magnificent  [blunder — at  spoils  that  he  can  neither 
exhibit  nor  enjoy,  but  which,  like  a  miser,  he  rests 
satisfied  with  having  the  satisfaction  of  sometimes 
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biting  and  contemplating  in  secret.  A  piece  of 
money,  a  tea-spoon,  or  a  ring,  is  Hlwnys  a  tempting 
nit  to  his  avarice:  these  he  will  silly  seize  u[X)n,  and, 
f  not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  favouriie  hole. 
Mr.  Montagu  was  iiiformetl  by  a  gentleman,  that 
butler  having  misseti  many  silver  spoon?,  and 
Other  articles,  without  being  able  to  account  for  the 
mode  in  which  ihey  ciis;ippeared,  nl  last  observed  a 
lame  Raven,  that  was  kepi  about  the  house,  with  one 
in  his  mouth  ;  and,  on  watching  him  to  his  hiding- 
place,  discovered  there  iipwardsof  aHozcn  more*. 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  birds  do  to  the 
farmer,  a  popular  respect  is  p«id  to  them,  from  their 
having  been  the  birds  that  fed  the  Prophet  Elijah  in 
Ihc  wilderness.  This  prepossession  in  favour  of  Ihe 
Raven  is  of  a  very  antient  date;  since  the  Romans 
ibemselves,  who  thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  to 
it,  from  motives  of  fear,  the  most  profound  venera- 
tion. 

A  Raven,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  that  hart  been  kept 
In  the  Temple  of  Castor,  flew  down  into  the  shop  of 
a  taylor,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  its  visits. 
He  taught  the  bird  several  tricks ;  but  particularly 
to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  the  whole  Royal  Family.  The  tnylor  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  rich  by  those  who  came  to  see  this 
wonderful  Raven ;  till  an  envious  neighbour,  di3> 
plea5ed  at  his  success,  killed  the  bird,  and  deprived 
the  taylor  of  all  bis  hopes  of  future  fortune.  The 
Romans,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the 


'  Montagu,  Art.  Ravtn, 
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KX>r  taylor's  part;  they  accordingly  punished  the 
man  who  offered  the  injury,  and  gave  the  Raven  all 
the  honours  of  a  magnificent  interment. 

Thp  female  builds  her  nest  early  in  the  springs  in 
trees  and  the  holes  of  rocks ;  in  which  she  lays  five 
or  six  blueisb-grcen  eggs,  spotted  with  brown.  She 
sits  about  twenty  days;  during  which  time  she  is 
constantly  attended  by  the  male,  who  not  only  pro* 
vides  her  with  abundance  of  food,  but,  whenever  she 
leaves  the  nest,  takes  her  place. 

Of  the  perseverance  of  the  Raven  in  the  act  of  in- 
cubation, Mr.  White  has  related  the  following  sin^ 
gular  anecdote : — In  the  centre  of  a  grove  near  Set- 
borne,  there  stood  an  Oak,  which,  though  shapely 
and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a  large  ex? 
crescencc  near  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  thia  tree 
a  pair  of  Ravens  had  fixed  their  residence  for  such  a 
series  of  years,  that  the  oak  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  "  The  Raven-tree."  Many  were  the  at^ 
tempts  of  the  neighbouring  youths  to  get  at  this  eyry : 
the  difficulty  whetted  their  inclinations,  and  each 
was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task  s  but, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  in 
their  way,  and  was  so  far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the 
boldest  lads  were  deterred,  and  acknowledged  the 
undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous.  Thus  the  Ravens 
continued  lo  build,  nest  upon  nest,  in  perfect  secu- 
rity ;  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  on  which  the  wood  was 
to  be  levelled.  This  was  in  the  month  of  February, 
when  those  birds  usually  sit.  The  saw  was  applied 
to  tlu^  trunk,  tlic  \^  edges  were  inserted  into  the  open- 
iugy  ihe  woods  celioed  to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  beetle 
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-  malle^  the  tree  nodded  to  its  &II ;  but  still  the 
I  d<-ini  persisted  to  sic  Ac  l<ist,  when  it  gave  way, 
rciiebird  was  flung  from  her  nestj  and,  ihoiigh  her 
I  parental  uf^ection  deserved  u  belter  falc,  svan  whipped 
)  down  by  the  twigs,  which  broughl  her  dead  ti>  the 
L  gronnd. 

The  Raven  feeds  chiefly  on  small  animals;  and  is 
said  to  destroy  R.ibbils,  young  Duck.?,  and  Ciitckens; 
and  sometimes  even  Lambs,  vthcn  they  happen  to  be 
dropped  in  a  weak  stale.  In  ihc  nurlhern  regions, 
it  pteys  in  concert  wilh  the  White  Bear,  the  Arctic 
Fox,  snd  the  Eagle:  it  devours  l he  eggs  of  other 
hirds,  and  eats  shnre-flsh,  <incl  shell-flsh ;  with  the 
latter  it  soars  into  the  air,  and  drops  them  from  on 
high  to  break  the  shells  and  thus  get  at  the  contents. 
In  the  act  of  feeding,  it  shifts  its  prey  from  the  bill 
1  the  feet,  and  from  the  feet  to  the  bill,  to  ease  itself. 
V'illughby  says  *,  that  it  may  be  trained  to  fowling, 
ike  a  Hawk, 
Lc  Vaillani  found  a  variety  of  the  Raven,  differing 
I  ours  in  size  only  and  the  greater  curvature  of 
6  beak,  in  Sald;mha-bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
{irbere,  he  informs  us,  it  unites  in  Inrge  flocks,  often 
ittitcking  and  killing  the  young  Anlc1ope>t. 
,  lt&  liiculty  of  scent  must  be  very  acute  ;  lor  in  the 
l^de&t  of  t!ie  winier-day5,  at  Hudson's- bay.  when 
■every  kind  of  effluvia  i^  almost  iiislanlane^'U^ly 
siroyed  by  the  frost.  Buffaloes  and  other  beasts 
!  been  killed  where  not   one  oflhe.se  birds  was 
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seen ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  scores  of  them  would  ga- 
ther about  the  spot  to  pick  up  the  ofFal  and  blood*. 

The  flesh  of  the  Raven  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
Greenland.  They  likewise  use  the  skins  sewed 
together  asan  inner  garment,  and  form  the  split  quills 
into  fishing-lines.  The  quilis  are  in  great  request  in 
our  own  country  for  the  tuning  of  harpsichords. 

THE    CARRION    CROWf. 

The  Carrion  Crow  is  less  than  the  Raven  ;  but  is 
similar  to  it  in  colour,  external  appearance,  and  in 
many  of  its  habits. — ^These  birds  live  chiefly  in  pairs, 
in  the  woods,  where  they  build  their  nests  on  the 
trees*  The  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  much  like 
those  of  the  Raven;  and,  while  sitting,  is  always  fed 
by  the  male.  They  feed  on  putrid  flesh  of  all  sorts ; 
as  well  as  on  worms,  insects,  and  various  kinds  of 
grain.  Like  the  Ravens,  they  will  sometimes  pick 
out  the  eyes  of  Lambs  when  just  dropped.  They  also 
do  much  mischief  in  Rabbit-warrens,  by  killing 
and  devouring  the  young  Rabbits;  and  Chickens 
and  young  Ducks  do  not  always  escape  their 
attacks. 

"  We  once  saw  this  bird  (says  Mr.  Montagu)  in 
pursuit  of  a  Pigeon,  at  which  it  made  several  pounces 
like  a  Hawk;  but  the  Pigeon  escaped  by  flying  in 
at  the  door  of  a  house.     We  have  also  seen  it  strike 


*  Hearne,  404. 
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Pigeon  dead,  from  the  top  of  a  barn."  It  is  so 
Ibid  a  bird,  that  neither  the  Kite,  the  Buzzard,  nor 
Raven,  approaches  its  nest  without  being  at- 
ieked  and  driven  awny.  When  it  has  young  it 
f  even  insult  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  and  at  one 
iince  frequently  brings  that  bird  to  the  grounfl*. 
When  pouhry  Hens  lay  their  eggs  in  hedge- 
bottoms  or  stack-yards,  Crows  are  often  caught  in 
eactofde%'ouringthcm. — On  the  northern  coast  of 
snd  fl  friend  of  Dr.  Darwin  saw  above  a  hundred 
W3  at  once  preying  upon  Miisclrs:  each  Crow 
took  a  Muscle  up  in  the  ;iir  twenty  or  forty  yards 
high,  and  let  it  fal!  on  the  stones,  and  thus,  by  break- 
ing the  shell,  got  possession  of  the  animal.  Ii  is 
related  that  a  ccrlain  antient  philosopher  walking 
along  the  sea-shore  to  gather  shells,  one  of  these 
unlucky  birds  inislakii^  his  bjld  head  for  a  stone, 
dropped  a  shell-fish  upon  it,  and  killed  at  once  a 
^biilosopher  and  an  oyslcrf. 

|»  The  familiarily  and  «udacily  of  the  Crows  in  some 
*^rta  of  the  East  is  astonishing.  They  frequent  the 
court<^  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Europeans; 
and,  as  (he  servants  are  carrying  in  dinner,  will 
alight  on  the  dishes,  and  fly  away  with  the  meat, 
if  not  driven  otfby  jHirsons  who  altend  with  slicks 
for  that  purpose  J. 

In  some  parls  of  North  America  they  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  destroy  the  new -sown  maize 
by  pulling  it  out  of  the  ground  and  devouring  it. 


•  MonUga;  Art-  Crow,  Carrion.* 
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The  ripening  plants  they  also  injure  very  gnatiy  ; 
picking  a  hole  in  the  leaves  which  surnxiod  the 
ears,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  corrupiion  by  lelUag 
in  the  rain.  The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  allowed  a  reward  of  three-pence  or  four- 
pence  a-head  for  destroying  chera  ;  but  the  law  was 
soon  repealed,  on  account  of  the  expense  which  it 
brought  upon  the  public  treasury*. 

There  arc  at  present  more  of  rhese  birds  hred  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  In 
(he  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Crows  bad  become  80 
numerous,  and  were  thought  so  prejudicial  to  the 
farmer,  that  they  were  considered  an  evil  worthy  of 
parliamentary  redress ;  and  an  Act  was  parsed  for 
iheir  destruction,  in  which  also  Rooks  and  Choughn 
were  incl  uded.  Every  hamlet  was  ordered  to  destroy  i 
a  certain  number  of  Crows' nests  (or  ten  successive 
years;  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  lo  assem' 
ble  at  staled  limes  during  that  period,  in  order  to 
consult  on  the  most  proper  and  efieclual  means  of 
extirpating  themf . 

The  following  are  singular  modes  adopted  in  tome 
countries  fur  catching  these  birds: — -A.  crow  is  fast* 
eoed  alive  on  its  back  firmly  to  the  ground,  by 
means  of  a  brace  on  each  side,  at  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  In  this  painful  position  the  animal  struggles 
and  screams;  the  rest  of  its  species  fiock  to  its  cries 
from  all  quarters,  with  the  intention,  probably,  of] 
gfTording  relief.  But  the  prisoner,  grasping  at  c%'ery' 
thing  within  reach  to  extricate  himself  from  his  n- 

t  Pcnn.ATCl.ZooLi.t88.     f  F«mi.  Biit.  Zool.  i.  isc. 
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tuation,  seises  with  his  bill   and  claws,  which  are 

left  at  liberty,  all  ibat  come  near  him,  and  ttrnsde- 

livers  ihem  a  prey  to  the  bird-calcher. — Crows  are 

also  caught  with  cones  of  paper  baited  with  raw  flesh; 

^u^tbc  Crow  introduces  his  head  to  devour  the  bait, 

Hhich  -U   near   the  bottom,  the  paper,  being  be- 

^%)eitred  with  birdlime,  sticks  to  the  feathers  of  the 

neck,  and  be  remains  hooded.     Unable  to  get  rid  of 

^tbis  bandage,  which  rovers   his    eyes  eniirciy^  the 

Bbow  rises  almost  perpendicularly   into  the  air,  the 

^H|(terto  avoid  striking  against  any  object;  till,  cjuite 

exhausted,  he  sinks  down  near  the  spot  from  which. 

he  mounted. 

BIf  a  Crow  be  put  into  a  cage,  and  exposed  in  the 
Ida,  bis  calls  generally  attract  the  allctition  of 
kers  that  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  flock 
round  their  imprisoned  brother.  This  plan  is  some- 
times adopted  in  order  to  get  these  birds  within  gun- 
shot; for,  however  shy  ihey  might  otherwise  be, 
their  care  is  said  in  this  case  to  be  so  much  occu- 
pied on  their  friend,  as  to  render  Ihem  almost  heed- 
lea  of  the  gunner's  approach. 

Willughby  says,  that  this  bird  is  capable  of  beiog 
(aught  to  articulate  several  words  with  considerable 
Oistioctncs.'^  *.  By  the  antients  it  was  esteemed, 
particularly  when  it.  appeared  on  the  left  band,  as 
a  bird  of  bad  omen. 

The  Crow  is  so  rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linnaius 
tpeaks  of  it  as  a  bird  that  be  never  knew  killed  in 
that  country  but  once.— These  birds  arc  often  seen 
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white,  or  pted^  a  circumsfance  that  taktt  | 

mnch  more  frequently  in  black  species  than  in  a 
others*. 

THE  ROOKf- 

The  Rook  is  about  the  siae  of  the  Carrion  Crow/i 
but  its  plumage  is  more  glossy.     It  also  differs  i(f  I 
having  its  nostrils,  and  the  root  of  the  bill,  oal 
in  the  Crow  these  nre  covered    with    bristly 
This  arises  from  the  Rook's  thrusting  its  bill  conti 
nualty  into  the  earth  in  search  of  worms  and  othoi 
luod. 

Besides  insects,  the  Rooks  feed  on  diflerent  kir 
of  grain,  thus  causing  some  inconvenience  to  I 
farmer;  but  this  seems  greatly  rcpnid  by  the  gooJ 
they  du  to  him,  in  extirpating  ihe  maggots  of  some 
of  the  most  destructive  of  the  Beetle  tribe. — In 
Soffblk,  and  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  the  farmers 
tind  it  their  interest  to  encourage  the  breed  of  Rooks, 
as  the  only  means  of  freeing  their  grounds  from  the 
grub  which  produces  thu  Cock-chafer,  which  in 
this  state  de-troys  the  root^  of  corn  and  grass  to  such 
8  degree,  "  that  (says  Mr.  Stillingfieel,  one  of  the 
most  accurate  observers  of  nature  whom  this  coantiy 
ever  produced)  I  have  myself  seen  a  piece  ofpasturft- 
land  where  you  might  turn  up  the  turf  with  yoor 
foot."  An  intelligent  farmer  in  Berkshire  inlbrmed 
this  gentleman,  that  one  year,  while  his  men  were 


•Penn.  Erit.  Zool.  i.  iii. 
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hoeing  a  field  of  turnips,  a  ^eat  number  of  Rooks 
^igbled  in  a  pnrt  of  it  where  they  were  Dot  at  work. 

e  consequence  was  a  remarkably  fine  crop  in  this 
,  while  in  the  remainder  of  the  field  there  were 

x:e\y  any  turnips  that  year*. 
I  These  birds  are  gregarious,  being  sometimes  seen 
^0  (locks  so  great  as  to  darken  the  air  in  their  flight. 
They  build  their  nests  on  high  trees,  close  to  each 
other ;  generally  sclccung  a  large  clump  of  the 
ullest  trees  for  this  purpose.  When  once  settled, 
they  every  year  frequent  the  same  place.  Rooks  are, 
however,  but  bad  neighbours  to  each  other:  for  they 
are  continually  fighling  and  pulling  to  pieces  each 
other's  nests.  These  proceedings  seem  unfavourable 
to  their  living  in  such  close  commuuily  ;  and  yet,  if 
a  pair  offers  to  build  on  a  separate  tree,  ibe  nest  is 
plundered  and  demolished  at  once.  Some  unhappy 
couples  arc  not  permitted  to  finish  any  nest  till  the 
rest  have  ail  completed  their  buildings  j  for  as  soon 
as  they  get  a  lew  sticks  together  a  party  comes  and 
demolishes  the  whole.  It  generally  happens  that 
one  of  the  pair  is  stationed  to  keep  guard,  while  the 
other  goes  abroad  for  materials. — From  their  con- 
duct in  these  circumstances  our  cant-word  rooking, 
for  cheating,  origlnatedf. 

As  soon  aR  the  Rooks  have  finished  their  nest.'^, 
and  before  Ihey  lay,  the  cocks  begin  to  feed  the  hens, 
who  receive  their  bounty  with  a  fondling  tremulouf 
voice,  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all  the  little  blan- 
dishments that  are  expressed  by  the  young  while  in  a 
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lielpkss  stale.  This  gallant  deportment  of  the  miiTca 
is  continued  tlirough  ttic  whuie  season  of  incu- 
batioi).  , 

New-comers  areoflen  severely  beaten  by  ihe  old 
inhabitants,  (who  are  not  fond  of  inlnisioos  froi 
other  societies,)  and  even  frcquemly  driven  quiti 
awny.  Of  this  an  instance  occurred  near  Newcaalli 
in  the  year  1783.  A  pair  of  Rooks,  after  no  ui 
cessful  attempt  to  cslfiblish  themselves  m  a  rookery 
at  no  great  distance  from  ihc  Exchange,  were  cooi- 
pelled  lo  abandon  the  attempt,  and  lake  refuge  on 
the  spire  of  that  building;  and,  although  c^nstanHjr 
interrupted  by  olhcr  Kuoks,  they  built  iheir  neslsoa 
the  fof>  of  ibe  vane,  and  reared  their  young,  undis* 
turbcd  by  the  noise  of  the  po|niiacc  below  therq:— 
the  tiest  and  its  inhabitants  were  of  coarse  turned 
about  by  every  change  of  the  wind.  They  returned 
and  built  their  nest  every  year  on  the  same  place,  till 
the  year  1793,  soon  after  which  the  spire  was  taken 
down.  A  &ma\l  copjier-plate  was  engraved,  of  the 
size  of  a  watch-paper,  with  a  representation  of  Ihe 
lop  of  the  spire  and  the  nest;  and  so  much  pleai 
were  the  inhabitants  and  other  persons  with  it,  ll 
as  many  copies  were  sold  as  produced  to  iheengrai 
the  sum  often  pounds, 

A  remarkable  cireunist^ince  respecting  these  birds 
occurred  a  few  years  ngo  at  Dallam  1  ower,  in  Wi 
morcland,  the  seal  of  Daniel  VVilstm,  Est). — ^Tl 
were  two  groves  adjoininp;  lo  the  park  j  oneofwhici 
had  for  many  yenrs  been  I  he  rc^^ort  of  a  number 
Herons,  that   rcj^uUiily  every    year  built  and  brci 
there.     In  thcollicr  \v;is  a  \CTy  large  rookcrj-.     Fof, 
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along  time  the  two  tribes  lived  peaceably  together. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1 775,  the  trees  of  the  he- 
I  ronry  were  cut  down,  and  the  young  brood  i)erishcd 
[by  the  fall  of  the  timber.  The  parent  bird»,  not 
[  willfngto  be  driveo  froti  the  place,  endenvonred  to 
feet  a  selltement  in  the  rookery.  The  Rook* 
!  an  obstinate  rcstsiancei  but,  af^er  a  desperate 
bntest,  in  the  course  of  which  many  of  the  Rooks 
I  »Mne  of  ihe  Herons  lost  their  lives,  the  latter  at 
l  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  piis«e;sion  of  some  of 
the  trees,  ami  that  very  spring  built  their  nesta 
afresh.  The  next  season  a  similar  conflict  took 
place  i  which,  like  the  former,  was  terminated  by 
the  victory  of  (he  Henins.  Since  this  time  peace 
aceoM  to  have  been  agreed  upon  between  them  :  the 
Rooks  have  relinquished  part  of  the  grove  to  the 
Herons,  to  which  P'trt  alone  they  confine  them- 
selves; and  the  two  communities  appear  to  live 
together  in  as  much  harmony  as  before  the  dispute*. 
Thefnilowing  anecdote  of  this  sagacious  commu- 
nity is  related  by  Or.  Percival,  in  his  Dissertations: 
**  A  large  colony  of  Rooks  had-  subsisted  many  years 
In  a  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irwell,  near 
Manchester.  One  serene  evening  I  placed  myself 
within  Ihe  view  of  it,  and  marked  with  attention 
(he  various  labours,  pastimes,  and  evolutions  of'  this 
crow*dcd  society.  The  idle  members  amus^  them- 
selves with  chasing  each  other  through  endleX 
nazes ;  and,  in  their  flight,  they  made  the  air  resound 
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wiih  an  infintttide  of  discordant  noises.  In  tben 
of  these  plnyful  exertions,  it  unfurlunatcly  happened 
that  one  Rook,  by  a  sudden  turn,  struck.  liJs  beak 
against  the  wing  of  another.  The  suRcrer  instantly 
fell  into  the  river.  A  general  cr*'  of  distress  ensued. 
The  birds  hovered,  with  every  expression  of  anxiety, 
over  their  distressed  companion.  Animated  by  their 
sympathy,  and,  perliaps,  by  the  language  of  couosel 
known  to  themselves,  he  sprang  into  the  air,  and^by 
one  strong  effort,  reached  the  point  of  a  rock  whicft 
projected  into  the  w.iter.  The  joy  became  loud  and 
universal ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  ^oon  changed  into  notes 
of  lamentation ;  for  the  poor  wounded  bird,  in 
attempting  to  fly  towards  his  nest,  dropjied  into  the 
river,  and  was  drowned,  amidst  the  moaus  of  b^ 
whole  fr.iternily.''  ^ 

There  seems  to  exist  a  wonderful  aniijniby  BJ 
iwceo  these  birds  and  the  Raven:  Mr.  Markwick 
snys  that  in  the  year  1778,  as  soon  as  a  Raven  bad 
built  her  nest  in  a  tree  adjoining  to  a  very  numerous 
rookery,  all  the  Rooks  immcdiatelv  forsook  the  spot, 
nnd  have  not  returned  to  build  there  since.  At  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester's  rookery,  at  Broomham,  near 
Hastings,  upon  a  Raven's  building  her  nest  in  one  ol 
the  trees,  nil  ihe  Rooks  forsook  the  spot  (  tbey  bi 
ever  returned  to  their  haunts  in  the  autumn, 
bttitt  their  nests  there  the  succeeding  year.  It  is  nO' 
very  difficult  task  to  account  for  this  aniipatby. 
^he  Raven  will  scarcely  snfTcr  any  bird  whatever  lo 
come  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  nest,  being 
very  fierce  in  defending  it.      It   besides  5ei2ef  th« 
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joungRooksfrom  tbdr  nests,  to  feed  itsown  young. 
vTbis  Mr.  Lambert  was  an  eye-witness  to,  at   Mr. 
r's  It  Harford,  in  Dorsetshire;  for  there  was 
)  peace  in  the  rookery  night  nor  day,  till  one  of 
i  dd  Ravens  was  killed,  and  the  rdKt  were  de- 

iTtiey  begin  to  build  in  March  ;  and,  after  the 
^ing  season  is  over,  forsake  their  nesting  trees, 
)  for  some  time  roost  elsewhere;  but  they  have 
always  been  observed  to  return  in  August.  In  Oc* 
(ober  they  repair  their  nests  -f". 

When  the  first  brood  of  Rooks  are  sufficiently 
fledged,  they  all  leave  their  nest-trees  in  the  day- 
time, and  resort  to  some  distant  place  in  search  of 
food:  but  return  regularly  every  evening,  in  vast 
flights,  to  their  nest-trees;  where,  after  flying  round 
•ereral  times  with  much  noise  and  clamour  till  they 
■real!  assembled  together,  they  take  up  their  abode 
for  the  night. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selboroe, 
speaking  of  the  evening  exercises  of  Rooks  in  the 
auttimn,  remarks,  chat  just  before  dusk  they  return 
in  long  strings  from  the  foraging  of  the  day,  and 
rendezvous  by  thousands  over  Selboroe  Down,  where 
they  wheel  round,  and  dive  in  a  playful  manner  in 
the  air,  exerting  their  voices,  which,  being  softened 
by  the  distance,  becomes  pleasing  murmur  not  un- 
like the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  deep  echoing 
woods.  When  this  ceremony  is  over,  with  the  least 
gleam  of  light  they  retire  to  ihe  deep  beech  woods 
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of  Tistcd  and  Kepley.  We  remember  (says  Mr. 
White)  a  little  girl^  who  as  she  was  going  to  bed 
used  to  remark^  on  such  an  occurrence,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  physico-theology,  that  the  Rooks  were  say- 
ing their  prayers  ;  and  yet  this  child  was  much  too 
young  to  be  aware  that  the  Scriptures  have  said  of 
the  Deity — chat  "  He  feedetb  tbi  Raveris,  wbo  call 
upon  iim.^* 

In  the  parts  of  Hampshire  adjacent  to  the  New 
Forest^  after  the  Rook  has  reared  his  progeny,  and 
has  carried  off  such  of  them  as  have  escaped  the  arts 
of  men  and  boys,  he  retires  every  evening  at  a  late 
hour,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  to  the 
closest  coverts  of  the  forest,  having  spent  the  day  in 
the  open  fields  and  inclosures  in  quest  of  food.  His 
late  retreat  to  the  forest  is  characleristic  of  the  near 
approach  of  night. 

Retiring  from  the  downs>  wh?rc  all  day  long 
They  pick  their  scanty  fare,  a  black'ning  train 
Of  loitering  Rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight, 
And  seek  the  shelter  of  the  grove.— 

Bat  although  the  forest  may  be  called  his  winter 
habitation,  he  generally  everyday  visits  his  nursery; 
preserving  the  idea  of  a  family,  which  he  begins  to- 
make  provision  for  very  early  in  the  spring. 

Among  all  the  sounds  of  animal  nature,  few 
more  pleasing  than  the  cawing  of  Rooks.   The  Rool^- 
has  but  two  or  three  note?;,  and  when  he  at  temps  i 
so/o  we  cannot  praise  his  song;  but  when  be  per 
forms  in  concert^  which   is   his  chief  delight,  the? 
nofcs,    although  rough  \u  themselves,  being  intc5 
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mixed  with  those  of  the  multitude,  have,  a.>  it  were, 
^^h  their  rough  edges  worn  off,  and  become  hanpo- 
^^■dus,  especially  when  softened  in  the  air,  wliere  the 
^^Bd  chiefly  performs.  Wc  have  this  music  m 
^^K^tion,  when  the  whole  colony  is  raised  by  the 
^^Ecbarge  of  a  gun. 

Dr.  Danvin  has  remarked,  that  a  consciousness  of 

danger  from   mankind    is  much   more  apparent   in 

^^Roots  than  ia  most  other  bird?.    Any  one  who  h.n-; 

^^E  the  least  attended  to  them,  will  bee  that  ihcy 

^^■fdcntly    distinguish    that    the   d<inp;er   is    greater 

when  a  man  is  wmed  with  a  gun  than  when  lie  h-is 

no  weapon  in  his  hands.     In  the  spring  of  the  year, 

if  a  person  happens  to  walk  under  a  rookery  with  a 

gun  in  his  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  trees  ri^e  on 

their  wings,  and  scream    to  the  unHcdged  young  to 

shrink  into  their  nests  fri»m  the  sight  nf  the  enemy. 

The  country-people,  observing  this  circumstance  ^o 

uniformly  to    occur,  assert   that   Rooks  can  sipe^ 

gunpowder. 

■In  England  these  birds  remain  during  the  whole 
If;  but  both  in  France  and  Silesia  they  migrate. 
is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  island  of  Jcr- 
acy  should  he  entirely  without  rooks :  particularly 
when  we  know  that  they  frequently  fly  over  from 
our  country  into  France*. 

The  young  birds,  when   skinned  and  mode  into 
nuch  esteemed  by  some  persons  :  they  are, 
ivcr,  very  coart*  meat. 


*  Lslium'i  Sccmml  Sui<|i1en)enl,  lo!}. 
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THE   JACKDAW*. 

The  Jackdaws  are  common  birds  in  Englsnd, 
where  tbey  remain  during  the  whole  yearj  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  Ointinent  ihey  are  migratory. 

They  frequent  old  towers  and  ruins  in  great  flocls, 
where  they  build  their  nests  ;  and  they  have  been 
sometimes  known  to  build  in  hollow  trees,  near  a 
rookery,  and  to  join  the  Rooks  in  their  foraging- 
parties.  In  some  parts  of  Hampshire,  from  the 
great  scardty  of  towers  or  steeples,  they  are  obliged 
to  form  their  nests  under-ground,  in  the  Rabbit- 
hoW;  they  also  build  in  the  interstices  between  the 
upright  and  cross  stones  of  Stonehenge,  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  shepherd-boys  who  are  always  idling 
about  that  place.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  from  the  want 
of  ruined  edifices,  they  often  build  their  nests  in 
chimneys.  In  a  grate  below  one  of  these  nests, 
which  had  not  been  used  for  some  time,  a  Hrc  was 
lighted;  the  matennls  ofthc  nest  caught  lire,  and 
they  were  in  such  quantity,  that  it  was  with  great 
difKcuIty  the  bouse  could  be  preserved  from  the 
flames  |. 

These  birds  feed  principally  on  worms,  and  Ihe 
grubs  of  insects;  but  I  was  once  witness  to  a  singular 
deviation  from  their  usual  mode  In  this  respecc  f 
was  walking  with  a  friend  in  the  Inner  Templv 
garden*  about  the  middle  of  Mny  i8oz,  when  wcs- 

•  Stkokthi.— Com»Mati<duU.    iJmi.^^lioucw.  Bi^n,  ■'  ^ 
Sew.  BirJi,  f.  i$.~~Ptm>.  Brit.  Zoo!,  vol.  \.  tab.  34. 
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-ved  ^  Jacktbw  hovering,  in  a  very  unui>ii:il 
,  over  the  Thames.  A  barrel  was  floating 
r  the  place,  a  buoy  to  a  net  that  some  fishermeo 
ehaulinjT;  and  we  at  6rfit  thought  the  bird  was 
t  lo  alight  iipOQ  it.  This,  however,  proved  a 
Make;  for  he  descended  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
,  and  fluttered  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  bill  and 
,  immersed  ;  he  then  rme,  flew  to  a  liitic  distance, 
I  again  did  the  same  ;  afler  which  he  made  a 
short  circuit,  and  alighted  on  a  barge,  about  ixfiy 
yanU  from  the  ganien,  where  he  devoured  a 
small  &>h.  When  this  was  done-,  he  made  a  third 
sltcoipt,  caught  another,  and  Hew  off  with  it  in  his 
moutb. 

Jackdaws  arecaMly  tamed ;  and  may,  with  a  little 
difficulty,  be  taught  to  pronounce  several  words. 
They  eonoeal  such  parts  oftheir  food  a&  tbey  cannot 
eat :  aod  ofiea  along  with  it  small  pieces  of  money, 
or  toys,  frequently  occasioning,  for  the  moment, 
suspicions  of  theft  in  persons  who  arc  innocent. 
They  may  be  fed  on  insects,  fruit,  and  grain,  and 
small  pieces  of  mcaf . 

In  Switzerland  there  is  found  a  variety  of  the  Jack- 
daw that  has  a  white  ring  round  its  neck.  In  Nor- 
way, and  other  cold  countries.  Jackdaws  have  been 
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catirdy  white. 


THE   JAY*. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  well  known  i 
it  builds  in  the  trees  an  artless  nest. 


our  woods  I 
composed  of 


I 
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Slicks,  fibres,  and  twigs,  in  wbi<'h  ii  Uys  fire 
eggs.  Its  delicate  cininmon  coloured  back  and 
breast,  with  blue  ning-ccverls  barred  uiilfa  black  and 
white,  reader  it  one  of  the  mo^t  el^nt  birds  pro> 
duced  in  these  islands.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  chia 
while;  and  on  its  forehead  a  a  bcHulil'ul  (Dfl  of 
white  feathers,  streaked  with  black,  which  it  has 
the  poiver  of  erecting  at  pleasure.  Its  voice  is  banfa, 
grating,  and  unplcisanl. 

When  kept  in  a  domestic  state,  ihc  Jjty  nwy  be 
rendered  very  familiar,  and  will  caich  and  repeal 
variety  of  sounds.     One  of  them  has  been  heard 
tinitatc  6o  exactly  the  noii^e  made  by  the  action  of 
saw,  as  to  induce  passengers  lo  suppose  that  a  car- 
penter was  at  work  in  the  house. 

A  Jay  kept  by  a  person  in  the  norlh  of  England 
bod  learned,  at  the  approach  of  cattle,  lo  Fct  a  cur 
Dog  upon  them,  by  whistling  and  calling  bim  by 
his  name.  One  winter,  during  a  severe  frost,  tbo 
Dog  was  by  this  means  excited  to  attack  a  Cow  that 
was  big  with  Calf;  when  the  poor  animal  fell  on 
the  ice,  and  was  much  hurl.  The  Jay  was  com- 
plained of  a&  a  nuisance,  and  its  owner  was  obliged 
to  destroy  it*. 

The  young  Jays  continue  with  the  old  ones 
the  next  pairing  time;  they  then  choose  each 
mate,  and  separate,  in  order  lo  produce  a  new 
geny.  Tlic  old  birds,  when  enticing  tbcir  fledgeA 
young  to  follow  Ihem,  make  a  noise  like  the  mewiof^ 
of  a  Cat.  "" 
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birdn  Teed  in  general  on  acoms,  nuts,  seeds, 
fruit  of  all  kindh;  and  In  summer  they  are  of- 
fouod  injurious  to  gardens,  fioin  their  devouring 
4)ea3  and  cherries. — Mr.  Wallis,  in  his  Natural 
lory  of  Norlhuiiberland,  sajs,  **  They  come  two 
bree  logeihcr  out  of  the  wood  into  my  little  gar- 
at  Simoiiburn,  in  the  rasp-  and  goose-berry  sea- 
and  cjin  hardly  be  frightened  awny;  proclainv 
it  (as  it  nerc)  in  loud  clamours  from  tree  to 
,  to  be  tbcir  own  property." 

TH£    MAGP1£*. 

"be  Magpie  is  an  elegant  bird ;  and  feeds,  like 
w,  on  almost  all  substances,  animal  as  well  as 
stable,  that  come  in  its  way.  It  forms  iis  nest 
I  great  art :  leaving  a  ho!c  in  the  side  (brartmit- 
;e,  and  covering  the  whole  upper  part  with  a  tex- 
I  uf  thorny  branches,  cIoL'ely  enljingled,  by  whicb 
■treat  is  secured  from  the  riidc  atiaoks  of  other 
9;  the  inside  is  furnished  wilh  a  sort  of  mat- 
i,  composed  of  wool  and  other  suft  materials,  on 
th  the  young,  which  arc  generally  seven  or  eight 
umber,  repose. 

1  ts  a  crafty,  and,  in  a  taire  state,  a  familiar  bird  ) 
may  be  taught  to  prunontice  not  only  words,  but 
t  sentence?,  and  even  tu  imitate  any  particular 
e  that  it  hcar^. 
lutarch  relates  a  singular  story  of  a  Magpie  bo- 

"Stuoiitm*. — Cor*B»  Pict.  Ltm..— rib  Biff. — PltMt.  HW- 
if^—Btw.  BirJi,p.  7S. 
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longing  to  a  barber  at  Rome,  This  bird  COuH^Oir 
tale,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  almost  every  noise  that 
it  beard.  Some  trumpets  happened  one  day  to  be 
sounded  before  the  shop;  and  for  a  day  or  two  s& 
terwards  the  Magpie  was  quite  mute,  and  seemed 
pensive  and  melancholy.  This  surprized  alt  who 
knew  it ;  and  they  supposed  that  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  had  so  stunned  it  as  to  deprive  it  at  tbe 
same  time  both  of  voice  and  hearing.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  ca:je ;  for,  says  tbU 
writer,  the  bird  bad  been  all  the  time  occupied  in 
profound  meditation,  and  was  studying  how  to  iini* 
late  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  ;  accordingly,  in  tbe 
first  flltempl,  it  perfectly  imitated  all  their  repeti- 
tions, stops,  and  changes.  This  new  lesson,  ho^ 
ever,  made  it  entirely  forget  every  thing  that  it 
learned  before. 

Tbe  Magpie  is  found  in  certain  districts  of  Nor< 
way  ;  but  not  in  any  great  quantity.  If  it  malics  its 
appearance  in  parts  where  it  is  uot  commonly  seen, 
it  is  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching  death 
of  some  principal  person  in  tbe  neighbourhood". 
In  our  own  country  the  Magpie  is  also  esteemed  a 
bird  of  omen.  In  various  [arts  of  tbe  north  of  Eng- 
land, if  one  of  these  birds  is  observed  flying  by  itaeIC 
it  is  accounted  by  (he  vulgar  a  sign  of  ill  !uck  :  if* 
there  are  two  together,  they  forebode  something  for- 
tunate :  three  indicate  a  funeral ;  and  four  a  wed- 
ding. 
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Like  the  other  birds  of  its  tribe,  the  Magpie  is 
^^peatly  addicted  to  stealing  ;  iind,  when  It  is  satiatcc). 
^B8I  freqoently  even  hoard  up  its  provisions.  It  of^ 
^^■tt  commits  ravages  in  Rabbit-warrens  and  poultry- 
^Hvdi,  bv  killing  tlm-  young  animals,  and  destroying 
^He  eggi<  It  may  be  taken  by  means  of  a  steel  trap 
^Hitcd  with  a  Rat  or  a  dead  bird. 

This  species,  which  is  partial  to  rocky  and  monn^ 
ttinous  habitations,  is  not  very  common  in  any  part 
of  the  world  ;  it  is,  however,  found  in  some  particu- 
hit  parts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa.  In  our  country, 
it  fretjue.nts  some  places  in  Cornwall  and  North 
Wales,  inhabiting  the  clitfs  and  ruinous  castles  along 
the  shores.  A  few  are  found  on  Dover  cliff",  where 
they  came  entirely  by  accident  :  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  a  pair  sent  from  Cornwall  as  a 
present,  which  escaped,  and  stocked  those  rock.<t. 
Tbcy  are  not  constant  to  their  abode ;  but  fre- 
qucnlly,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  desert  the  place 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time. 

"ITic  colour  of  this  Crow  is  a  fine  blue  or  purple 
black  i  and  its  bill  and  tegs  are  of  a  bright  anti  deep 
orange^-. 
^■_  It  is  a  very  tender  bird,  of  an  elegant  form,  and 


•  SrvoKTMB.— Corvui  Gtacalui.  Lina. — Crivi  ou  te  Cora- 
iu-  Jiifra.— Cornish  Chough.  «'i//ufify.— Killtgiew-  Ciarl' 
Ita^—Cvntvian  Kae.  SiftW*/.— Bed-legged  Crow.  Frnir^Bfrn, 
trJi,  ^  ;?. — ^rti.  Brit.  Zeol.  vat.  i.  Wi.j;. 
-)  Ptnn.  Biit-Zool.  i.  119. 
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unable  to  bear  severe  weather.  Actiye,  restless,  and 
meddling,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  where  things  of  con* 
sequence  lie.  It  is  much  taken  with  glittering  ob- 
jects; and  very  apt  to  snatch  up  bits  of  lighted 
sticks,  so  that  instances  have  occurred  of  bouses 
being  set  on  fire  by  it.  The  injury  that  it  does  to 
thatched  houses  is  sometimes  very  great ;  for,  tear* 
ing  holes  into  them  with  its  long  bill  in  search  of 
worms  and  insects,  the  '-ain  is  admitted  and  quickens 
their  decay.  It  will  also  often  pick  out  lime  from 
walls,  in  search  of  Spiders  and  Flies. 

These  birds  commonly  fly  very  high,  and  make  a 
more  shrill  noise  than  the  Jackdaw.  The  Cornish 
peasantry  attend  so  much  to  them,  that  it  is  very 
common  to  see  them  tame  in  their  gardens.  They 
shriek  out  aloud  at  the  appearance  of  any  thing 
strange  or  frightful ;  but  when  applying  for  food, 
or  desirous  of  pleasing  those  who  usually  fondle  them, 
their  chattering  is  very  soft  and  engaging. 

When  tame,  they  are  very  docile  and  amusing, 
and  extremely  regular  to  their  time  of  feeding.  But, 
however  familiar  they  may  be  to  their  immediate 
friends,  they  will  not  admit  a  stranger  to  touch  them. 

Their  nests  are  built  about  the  middle  of  the  cliffs^ 
or  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  ruins.     The  eggs^ 
which  are  four  or  five,  arc  somewhat  longer   than* 
those  of  the  Jackdaw,  and  of  a  cinereous  wliitc^ 
marked  with  irregular  dusky  blotches.     From  the! 
being  very  tender,  these  birds  are  seldom  seen  abroa 
but  in  fine  weather*. 


*  Borlasc,  243, 
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THE  ORIOLE  TRIBE. 

THE  characteristics  of  this  tribe  are,  a  straight, 
nlc,  very  sharp- pointed  bill  j  with  the  mnndibles 
I  in  length,  and  the  edges  sharp  and  inclining 
Ewiu'ds.  The  nostrils  are  small ;  they  are  situated 
Ttbc  base  of  the  bill,  and  arc  partly  covered.  The 
e  is  cleft  at  the  end.  The  Iocs  stand  three  fbr- 
1  and  one  backward,  and  the  middle  one  is  joined 
r  the  base  to  the  outer, 
s  a  noisy,  gregarious,  and  voracious  race  ;  and 
I  confiaed  almost  exclusively  to  Amcricn.  Most 
of  the  species  form  pendulous  nesis,  from  the  exte- 
rior branches  of  trees,  which  secure  ihem  from  the 
rapacious  animals.  Several  of  the>e  are  usually  con- 
structed on  one  tree.  The  birds  in  m;my  pnrts  are 
extremely  numerous ;  and  feed,  most  of  them,  on 
^■jniits,  but  some  on  insects  and  grain. 


THE    RED-WIMOED    ORIOLE* 


ItlSiabout  the  size  of  a  Starling,  being  nearly  nine 
Khcs  long.  The  bill  is  black,  and  almost  an  inch 
in  length.  The  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  black  ;  ex- 
cept ibc  upper  part  of  the  wings,which  is  of  a  full  red. 
The  legs  are  black. 

These  birds  arc  peculiar  to  America  ;  in  some  parts 


Bnff, — Scafl«-feaihcf«l  Indian  Bird.  /(';;;!/;%.— R«l- winged 
Slwling.  Ciff/)*/.— Red-biiiJ,  fi-i. -*<;/.— Red -winged  Oriole. 
Littam. 
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of  which  they  sometimes  appear  in  sacb  : 
flocks,  that  frequent  ly  at  one  draw  of  b  net  more 
than  three  hundred  are  caught.  They  feed  on  in- 
sects, wheat,  and  maise ;  and  are  exceedingly  de- 
structive to  the  ^in.  Their  common  name  in  Aow" 
rica  is  Matze-lhief :  they  seldom  attack  the  maazc 
cept  just  after  it  is  sown,  or  afterw3rds,<in  ibe 
becoming  green,  when,  pecking  a  hole  in  the  Mi 
the  rain  is  admitted,  and  the  grain  spoiled.  They 
are  supposed  to  do  this  in  search  of  insects.  The  (ar- 
mers  sometimes  attempt  their  destruction,  by  steep- 
ing the  maize  in  a  decoction  of  white  hellebore  be- 
fore it  is  sown  :  the  birds  that  eat  this  prepared  corn 
are  seized  with  a  vertigo,  and  fall  down*.  Tbty 
arc  so  bold  and  voracious,  that  the  flock  may  fre- 
quently be  shot  ut  two  or  three  times  before  they  can 
be  driven  off;  indeed  it  often  happens,  that  duringi 
the  second  loading  of  the  gun  their  oumber 
creases. 

Catcsby  tells  us,  that  these  birds,  in  Carolina 
Virginia,  always  breed  among  the  rushes  ;  the  points 
of  which  they  weave  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  roof  oc 
shed,  under  which  they  butld  ihcirnest,  at  so  jt 
cious  a  height  that  it  can  never  be  reached  even 
the  highest  floodsf.     Latham  says,  that  they  bui 
between  the  forks  of  trees,  three  or  four  tcet  from  the 
ground,  in  swamps  which  are  seldom  penetrable 


are  eisily  caught  In  traps,  in  thickets  wbil 
src,  without  difficulty,  rendered 
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tamCf  and  even  taught  to  speak.    They  are  fond  of 
»  aiagin^  %  and  arc  exceediogly  playful,  either  when 
^R«onBned  or  when  suffered  to  run  about  the  house. 
^FWith  he  liveliness  and  familiarity  which  they  pos- 
^BlKS!!,  it  is  said  to  be  highly  diverting  to  place  them 
^plnlbrc  a  looking  glass,  and  observe  their  strange  and 
wfainisical  gesticulations:  sometimes  they  erect  the 
(ealbers  of  the  head,  and  hiss  at  the  image ;  then 
lowering  their  crest,  they  set  up  their  fail,  quifer 
tbdrwing-s  and  strike  <it  it  with  their  bills.     Whe- 
tlier  takai  young  or  old,  they   become  immediately 
tame.     It  is  very  common  to  keep  them  in  a  cylia' 
drical  cage  with  bells,  which  they  turn  round  in  the 
same  manner  as  Squirrels  are  often  made  to  do  in 
(his  country.     When  they  huve  been  confined  in  a 
cage  for  some  years,  tliey  are  said  to  become  perfect- 
ly white,  and  so  scupid  and  inanimate  as  at  last  not 
to  be  able  to  feed  themselves  ;  this,  however,  never 
boppens  abroad*. 

TJIE    ICTERIC    ORIOLEt. 

The  Icteric  Oriole  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and 
Jamaica  ;  and  in  size  is  somewhat  less  than  a  Black- 
bird, It  feeds  on  insects ;  for  the  purpose  of  kil- 
ling which,  the  Americans  keep  it  in  their  houses. 
It  bops  about  like  the  Magpie  ;  and  has  also  many 


*  Brickell,  p.  190. 
Stuokths. — Oiioliu  Ictcrua.     Liitn. — ^Tfoupi»'e.     Buf. — 
a  Bird  rrom  Jamaica.    Aiiitt—Lkigt  Banana  Bin!  fraai  )■• 
.    Brfiiit. — Yellow  and  blick  Pie.    Caltity.—ictts'ic  Oiiolc. 
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other  grstUFCS  ofthat  bird.  Albin  tells  u4,  ^t 
all  its  actions  it  resembles  the  StaHing ;  and  adi 
that  Bomelimc3  four  or  fire  of  them  will  unite  to 
attaclc  a  larger  bird,  which,  after  they  hive  kitled, 
they  cat  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  each  choosing  hi» 
part  according  to  his  valour.  In  a  wild  state  ibcy  are 
90  fierce  and  bold,  ihat  when  disturbed  tbey  will  at- 
tack even  man  ;  but  when  introduced  ioto  ottrn- 
ciety,thcy  are  said  to  be  e-isily  tamed. 

Their  nests  are  constructed  in  a  cylindrical  ibrm  ; 
eevcral  on  the  same  tree,  and  suspended  from  the 
extremity  of  the  br.inches,  where  they  wave  freely  in 
the  air.  In  these  situations  they  are  far  out  of  the 
peach  of  such  animals  as  would  otherwise  destroy  the 
young.  Several  other  species  construct  their  ucsts 
in  n  simitar  manner. 

THE   WEAVER   ORIOLE*. 

This  species  is  found  in  Senegal,  and  some  c 
parts  of  Africa.  Two  females  that  were  brought 
from  thence  being  kept  together  in  a  cage,  it  wa* 
observed  that  they  entwined  some  of  the  stalks  of 
tbe  Pimpernel,  with  which  they  were  fed,  in  ihc 
wires.  As  this  seemed  to  show  a  disposition  for 
fonning  a  oesi,  some  rush-st;ilks  were  put  into  \h<; 
cage:  on  which  they  presently  made  u  ncsL  large 
enough  to  hide  one  of  them )  but  it  was  as  often 
deranged  as  made,  the  work  of  one  day  being  spoil- 
i  the  next.    This  seemed  to  prove  that  the  fabri- 
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cation  of  the  nest  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  tbe  worjt 
of  l»th  male  and  female,  and  that  the  female  is  not 
able  la  finish  this  important  woik  by  herself.  ■ 

A  bird  of  this  species  having  by  accident  obtained 
a  thread  of  sewing-silk,  wove  it  among  the  wires  of 
its  c^ei  and  on  being  supplied  with  more,  it  inter* 
laced  the  whole  very  confusedly,  so  as  to  prevent 
most  part  of  that  side  of  the  cago  from  being  8eea 
through.  It  was  found  to  prefer  green  and  yellow 
silks  to  those  of  any  other  colour. 


THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  TRIBE. 

THE  Birdci  of  Paradise  have  their  bills  slightly 
bent,  and  tbe  base  clad  with  velvel-like  feathers. 
Tbe  nostrils  are  small,  and  covered.  The  tail  con- 
Mtsoften  feathers;  the  two  middle  ones  of  which, 
in  several  of  the  species,  are  very  long,  and  webbed 
only  at  the  base  and  tips.  The  legs  and  feel  ar& 
lai^  and  strong;  having  three  toes  forward  and 
one  backward,  the  middle  one  connected  co  the 
dOter  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

Tlria  tribe  has,  till  lately,  been  very  imperfectly 
knou'n  ;  and  of  the  manners  of  the  individuals  we 
axe  even  yet  almost  entirely  ignorant.  No  class  of 
birds  has  given  rise  to  morefiibles  th.in  this.  From 
diffei-cnt  writers  we  are  taught  to  undersland  that- 
tbey  never  touch  the  ground,  from  the  time  of  theiy 
cxdusion  from  the  egg   to  their  death-,  that  they 

VOL.  II-  T 
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live  wholly  on  the  tiew,  and  arc  produced   withoi 
legs;  that  when  they  sleep  they  hang  themselves  I 
the  t\*o  long  feathers  of  the  tail  to  the  branch  of* 
tree ;  that  the  female  produces  her  egg  in  the  ail 
which  the  male  rc-ccives  in  an  orifice  in  his  bodJ 
where  it  rs  hatched;  and  a  thousand  other  storta 
too  ridiculous  even  to  mention. 

The  whole  race,  as  far  as  wc  are  at  present  i 
quuinled  with  tlicm,   are  natives  of  New  Giiinei 
from  whence  they  migrate  into  the  ncighbourid 
isle?.      Thtry  are  in  general  extremely  brilliant  \ 
their  colours. 


THE    GRKATER    BIRD    OP    PARADISE*. 

There  are  (wo  varieties  of  this  species,  buth  of 
which  chiefly  inhabit  the  islands  of  Arrou.  Tlicy 
arc.supposed  lo  breed  in  New  Guinea,  and  to  reside 
there  during  the  wet  monsoon;  bat  they  retire  to 
the  Arruu  islci^,  about  a  hundred  and  f^rty  mitci 
eastward,  daring  the  dry  or  western  monsoon. 

They  always  migrate  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty* 
and  have  a  leader  which  the  inhabitants  o(  Airou 
cull  the  king :  he  is  said  to  be  black,  to  have  red 
spotF,  and  to  fly  far  above  the  flock,  which  ni 
desert  him,  but  settle  in  the  same  place  as  he 
They  never  Hy  with  ilie  wind,  as  in  tbnt  caac 
loose  plumage  would  be  ruffled,  and   blonm  orer 


e  red 
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^Keir  heads ;  and  a  change  of  wind  often  compels 
^^kem  to  alight  on  the  ground,  from  which  they  can- 
^UOt  rise  without  great  difficulty.     When  they  are 
^Tnrprised  by  a  heavy  gale,  they  instantly  soar  to  a 
higher  region,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempest ; 
there,  in  a  serene  sky,  they  float  at  ease  on    their 
light  flowing  feathers,  or  pursue  ihcir  journey  in  se- 
curity.    During  their  flight  they  cry  like  Starlings; 
but  when  a  siorm  blows  in   their  rear,  they  express 
bOieir  distressed  situation   by  a   note   somewhat  re- 
^Bmbling  the  croaking  of  a  Raven.    In  calm  weather, 
^Breat  numbers  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  fiyingi  both 
^K)  companies  and  singly,  In  pursuit  of  the  larger  but- 
B^tCrflies  and  other  insects  on  which  they  feed. 

They  never  willingly  alight   but  on  the  highest 
trees.     They  feed  on  fruits,  and  the  insect  tribes. 

Their  arrival  at  Arrou  is  watched  by  the  natives, 
who  cither  shoot  them  with  blunt  arrows,  or  catch 
ibem  with  bird-lime  or  in  nooses.  When  caught, 
Ibcy  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  defend  them- 
selves stoutly  with  their  bills.  They  are  instantly 
killed,  the  entrails  and  breast-bone  are  taken  out,  and 
they  are  then  dried  with  smoke  and  sulphur  for  ex- 
portation to  Banda,  where  ihey  are  sold  for  half  a 
rix-dollar  each.  They  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  India 
and  to  Persia,  to  adorn  the  turbans  of  persons  of 
rank,  and  even  the  trappings  of  the  Imrscs.  Not 
Jong  "g^i  ihcy  formed  an  additional  ornament  to  tlie 
^P^^nt  head  dresses  of  the  Ontish  fair'. 


471. — Shaw's  Mu»,  l.ev. ! 
l>  l^^.^l'oirctt's  Voyage  10  New  nuinea. 
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THE  OJCKOO  TRIBE. 

THESE  birds  have  their  bill  weak.  an4  more  or 
less  bending.  The  nostrils  arc  bounded  by  a  small 
rim ;  and  the  tongue  is  shorty  and  pointed.  Tbe 
toes  are  placed  two  iforwards  and  two  bacljLwards. 
The  tail  is  wedge-shaped^  and  consists  of  ten  soft 
feathers. 

The  difFcrcnt  species  are  scattered  through  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  arc  much  more  usual 
in  the  hot  than  in  temperate  or  cold  climates.  Only 
one  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  mor^  th((fi 
two  or  three  are  natives  even  of  Europe. 

THE    COMMON    CUCKOO*. 

The  Cuckoo    visits  us  early  in  the  spring.     Its 

well-known  cry  is  generally  heard  about  the  middlQ 
of  April,  and  ceases  about  the  latter  end  of  June: 
its  stay  is  short,  the  old  Cuckoos  being  said  to  quit 
this  country  early  in  July.  These  birds  are  generally 
supposed  to  build  no  nest ;  but,  what  is  also  extraor# 
dinary,  the  female  Cuckoo  deposits  her  solitary  egg 
in  that  of  another  bird,  by  whom  it  is  hatched.  The 
nests  she  chooses  for  this  purpose  are  generally  se- 
lected from  those  of  the  following  birds ;  the  Hedge- 
sparrow,  Water-wagtail,  Titlark,  Yellow-hammer, 
Green  Linnet,  or  the  Whinchat.  Of  these  it  has 
been  observed  that  she  shows  much  the  greatest  par- 
tiality to  the  nest  of  the  Hedge-sparrow. 


*  Synonyms. — Cuculus  canorus.  Linn. — Coucou.  Bujfi'^liew* 
Birdsf  f.  J04.— P^;j,  But*  ZooL  itoL  i.  tub.  36, 
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Wc  owe  tfie  fblfowing  account  of  the  economy  of 

Ibis  singular  bird  in  the  disposal  of  ils  egg,  (o  the 

«:ura(e  obscrvntions  of  Mr.  Edward  Jcnner  ;  com- 

K0iiinicated  to  th6  RoyA)  Society,  and  pnbtishcd  in 

Bie  second  part  of  the  hitviiith   volume  of  their 

"anttaciions. 

'  He  observes  that,  during  the  time  the  Hedge- 

irrow  h  laying  her  eggs,  which  generally  ofcnpies 

rur  or  five  day?,  the  Cuckoo  contrives  to  deposit 

fer  egg  among  the  rest,  leaving  the  future  cnrc  of  it 

ntirely  to  the  Hedge-sparrow,     This  intrusion  utien 

scasions  some  disorder ;  for  the  old  Hedge-sparrow 

E  intervals,  whilst  she  is  sitting,  not  only  throws  out 

ISm6  6f  her  own  eg^,  but  sonielimes  injures  them  in 

(loch  a  way  that  they  become  addle,  so  that  it  fre- 

ienlty  happens  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  of 

;  pafen'-bird's  eggs  are  hatched  :  but,  what  is  very 

►femark^ible,  it  h;!S  never  been  observed  that  she  has 

either  ihrown  out  or  injured  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo. 

When  the  Hedge-sparrow  ha^  sat  her  usual  time, 

and  has  disengaged  the  joung  Cuckoo  and  some  of 

her  own  off'spring  from  the  shell,  her  own  young 

ones,  and  any  of  her  eggs  that  remain  unhalcbed,  nre 

goon  turned  out :  the  young  Cuckoo  then  remains  in 

fiill  possession  of  the  nest,  and  is  the  sole  object  of 

the  future  care  of  the  fosfer- parent.    The  young  birds 

are  not  previously  killed,  nor  the  eggs  demolished  ; 

but  ihey  are  left  to  perish  logelher,  cither  enlangled 

in  the  bush  that  contains  the  nest,  or  lying  on  the' 

pXMmd  under  it. — Mr.  Jenner  next  proceeds  to  ac- 

Ibunt  lor  this  seemingly  unnatural  circumstance;  and, 

Irfriut  be  baa  advacced  is  the  rcsuk  q£  \{\&  o>Nn  t«>- 
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pcatcd  observations,  I  shall  give  it  nearly  in  bis 
words  :  *'  On  ihe  i8th  of  June,  1787,  he  exaroii 
a  nest  of  a  Hedge-sparrow,  which  then  contained  a 
Cuckoo's  and  three  Hedge-sparrow's  egg*-  On  iii' 
specting  it  the  day  following,  the  bird  had  hatched 
but  the  nest  then  contained  only  a  young  Cucl 
and  one  young  Hedge-sparrow.  The  nest  was  plai 
SD  near  the  extremity  of  a  hedge,  that  be  could  dis- 
tinctly see  what  was  going  forward  in  it  ;  and,  (o  his 
great  astonishment,  saw  the  young  cuckoo,  though 
50  lately  hatched,  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the  young 
Hedge-sparrow.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
.  was  curious :  the  little  animal,  with  the  assistance 
of  its  rump  and  wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon 
its  back,  and,  making  a  lodgment  for  its  burthen  by 
elevating  its  elbows,  climbed  backwards  with  it  up 
the  side  of  the  nest  till  it  reached  the  top  ;  whi 
resting  for  a  moment,  it  threw  off"  its  load  wil^ 
jerk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  nest.  Al 
remaining  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and  feelii 
about  with  the  extremities  of  its  wings,  as  if  to 
convinced  that  the  busiiiciss  was  properly  executi 
il  dropped  into  the  nest  again.  Mr.  J.  made  several 
experiments  in  different  nests,  by  repeatedly  putt: 
in  an  egg  to  the  young  Cuckoo;  which  he  aiwi 
found  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  Il 
very  remarkable,  that  nature  seems  to  have  providi 
for  the  singular  disposition  of  the  Cuckoo,  in  its  for- 
nialion  at  this  period;  for,  different  from  other  newlj 
hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the  scapulae  downwi 
is  very  broad,  with  a  considerable  depression  in 
middle,  which  scema  \i\\eviQtd  by  nature  for  the  pi 
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le  of  giving  a  more  secure  lodgment  to  the  egg  of 

'.the  Hedge- sparrow  or  its  young  one,  wliile  the  you^ig 

Cuckoo  IS  employed  in  rcmovingeitherof  them  fiom 

(the  nest.     When  it  is  above  twelve  tiays  old,  this 

ivil}'  is  quite  fillt^d  up,  the  back  assumes  the  shape 

f  that  of  neslling  birds  in  general,  and  at  tha«time 

le  disposition  for  turning  out  lis  companion  eatirely 

The  smallness  of  the  Cuckoo's  egg,  which 

general  is  less  than  that  of  the  House-sparrow,  is 

another  circumstance  to  be  attended  Id  in  tbis  sur- 

ising  transaction,  niid  seems  Id  account  for  the 

rent  Cuckoo's  depositing  it  in  the  nests  of  such 

lall  birds  only  as  have  been  mentloneii'.     K  she 

lere  to  do  this  in  the  ncsc  of  a  bird  that  produced  a 

irger  egg,  and  consequently  a  larger  neslling,  the 

ign  would   probably    be   frustrated ;    the  young 

:koo  would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  becoming 

lie  possessor  of  the  nest,  and  might  fall  a  sacrifice 

to  the  superior  strength  of  its  partners." 

Mr.  Jenner  observes,  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  eggs  of  two  Cuckoos  are  deposited  in  the 
eame  not;  and  gives  the  following  instance,  which 
fell  under  his  observalion.  Two  Cuckoos  and  a 
ledge-sparrow  were  hatched  in  the  same  nest ;  one 
Icdge-spurrow's  egg  remained  unhalciicd.  In  a  tew 
loors  u  contest  began  between  the  Cuckons  for  pos- 
session of  the  nest,  which  continued  undetermined 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  one  of 
tbcm,  which  was  somewhat  su[)erior  in  siae,  turned 
out  the  other,  together  withtlie  young  Hedge-sparrow 
the  unhatcticd  egg.  This  contest,  he  adds,  was 
;ry  remarkable :  the  combatants  allernaley^  a\-i^«ttA 
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to  have  the  advantage,  as  each  carried  the  othor 
vaai  limes  nearly  to  the  top  of  ibe  nest,  and  ag: 
Mofc  down  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  its  burthi 
till  at  length,  after  various  efForts,  the  strongest  pre- 
vailed, and  was  aftemards  brought  up  by  the  Hedge- 
qjnrruws. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  be  assigned 
the  formulion  of  thiB  bird,  why.  in  common  «i 
others,  it  should  not  build  a  nest,  incubate  its  e\ 
and  rear  its  own  young ;  for  it  is  in  every 
perfectly  formed  for  all  these  office.".    To  *hat  cat 
then  may  we  attribute  the  above  singularities? 
lhe\'  not  be  owing  to  the  following  circuin^tanccs?- 
the  short  residence  this  bird  is  allowed  la  make 
the  country  where  it   is  destined  to  propagate  i\ 
^jcciee,  and  the  call  that  nature  has  upon  it  daring 
that  short  residence  to  produce  a  numcrons  progeny. 
The   Cuckoo's  first  appearance  here  is  about 
middle  of  April :  its  egg  is  not  ready  for  incubatii 
till  some  weeks  afler  its  arrival,  seldom  before 
middle  of  May.     A   fortnight  is  inken  up  by 
Ming  bird  in  hatching  the  egg.     The  young  bi 
wally  continues  three  weeks  in  the  nest  before  it 
,  and  the  foster-parents  feed  it  more  than  five 
weeks  after  this  period;  ?o  that  if  a  Cuckoo  shoi 
be  ready  with  an  egg  much  sooner  than  the  tii 
pointed  out,  not  a  single  nestling,  even  of  the 
iiest,   would  be  fit  to  provide  for  itself  before 
parent  would  be  iustinciively  directed  to  seek  » 
re5idence,  and  be   thus  compelled    to  abandon 
offi»pringi  for  the  old  birds  take  their  final  Icavo*! 
lbi»  country  the  first  week  in  July. 


I 
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•*  There  seems  (soys  Mr.  Jennet)  no  precise  time 
6iced  for  the  depftrtiir*  of  young- Cackoos.  I  believe 
they  go  off  in  succession,  probaWy  as  Soon  as  fhey 
are  capable  of  taking  care  of  ehemselve! ;  for  al- 
though ibcy  stay  here  (ill  they  become  nearly  equal 
in  size,  and  in  growth  of  plumngc,  (o  the  paretif, 
yet  ID  this  very  state  the  fostering  eare  of  the  Hedge- 
sparrow  is  not  wilhdrawn  from  them.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  young  Cuckoo  of  sitch  a  size,  that 
the  Hcdge-spaiTOiv  has  perched  on  its  back,  or  half, 
expanded  wing,  in  order  to  gain  sufficient  elevation 
to  put  tbe  food  into  its  mmilh.  At  ihi?  advance! 
age  it  is  probable  that  the  young  Cuckoos^  pro'iin^ 
some  food  for  themi^elves;  like  the  young  Rook,  for 
instance,  which  in  pan  feeds  itself,  and  is  parrly 
fed  by  the  old  ones,  till  the  approach  of  (he  pairrng 
sesison." 

The  same  instinctive  impulse  which  dhwis  the 
Guckoo  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  rhe  nests  of  otliei* 
birds,  directs  her  )oung  one  lo  throw  out  the  egg* 
and  young  of  the  owner  of  the  nest.  The  scheme 
of  nature  would  be  incomplete  without  it  ;  for  it 
would  be  esitremely  diHicutI,  if  not  impossible,  (or 
the  birds  destined  to  find  nourishment  for  the 
Cuckoo,  10  find  it  also  for  thieir  own  young  ones, 
aAer  a  certain  period  ;  nor  would  there  be  room  for 
them  all  to  inhabit  the  nest. 

The  above  are  certainly  wolt-attesled  instances  of 
tbe Cuckoo's  laying  itseggs  in  the  nests,  and  trusting 
Us  young  lo  the  prolectiori  of  other  birds;  yet  we 

j  bavc  also  instances,  equally  well  aHes\eA,  til  ^^^w. 

Ufatchitiff  and  feeding  tbcir  own  nesVhog?- 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Slafford  one  day  walking  in  Blo! 
dale,  in  Derbyshire,  saw  a  Cuckoo  rise  from  iis  ficstj 
which  was  on  the  sturriji  of  a  tree  that  had  been 
time  felled,  so  as  almost  to  resemble  the  colour 
the  bird.     In  this  nest  were  two  young  Cuckoos: 
one  of  which  he  fastened  to  the  ground  by  means 
a  peg  and  line;  and  very  frequently,  for  many  daj 
beheld  ihe  old  Cuckoo  feed  them. 

Mr.  Daines  B^trington,   who  recorded  this 
count,  was  also  fumitihcd  with  two  other  tnstai 
of  Cuckoos'  nests,  in  which  the  proper  parents  fe 
their  young;  Ihe  one  within  four  miles  of  JLondonj 
and  the  other  on  the  Bouth.wefit  coast  of  Merionetb- 
shire. 

It  has  been  conjeclnred  by  some,  that  the  Cuckoo 
remains  in  this  country  hidden  in  hollow  trees,  and 
in  a  turpid  state,  during  the  winter.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  Willughby,  on  the  credit  of  anotber 
person,  relates  the  following  story  :  "  The  serrants 
of  a  genileman  in  the  country,  having  stocked  up, 
in  one  of  the  meadows,  some  old,  dry,  rullen  willows^ 
thought  proper,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  carry  them 
home.  In  healing  a  stove,  two  logs  of  this  limber 
were  put  into  the  lower  pari,  and  fire  was  applied 
usual.  But  soon,  to  the  great  !turpri.sc  of  the  famil] 
was  heard  the  vdjcc  of  a  Cuckoo,  chirping  three  Xim 
from  under  the  stove.  Wondering  at  ui  exiraordi 
nary  a  cry  in  winter  lime,  tiie  servants  drew  the 
willow  logs  from  the  furnace,  and  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  them  saw  something  move  ;  when  taking  an  ai, 
they  opened  the  hole,  and,  ihiuhling  in  their  hands, 
finl  tlicy  plucked  out  noihing  but  feiithcrs}  afy 
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ds  they  got  hold  of  a  living  snimsl,  and  this  was 

CucltoD  tbnt  the  6  re  bad  awaked.     It  was,  iO' 

,  (continues  our  historian)  bris.k  and  lively,  but 

fholty  naked  and  bare  of  feathers,  and  without  any 

tcr  provision   in    its   bole.      This   Cuckoo   (be 

fy»  kept  two  years  afterwards  alive  in  the  stove  j 

lut  whether  it  repaid  ibem    with   a    second  song, 

ihe   author  of  the  tale  has  not   thought   fit  to  in- 

ifjtm  us*." 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  Ctickoo  was  found  in  a 
ltd  state,  in  the  ihiclccst  part  uf  a  close  furze- 
isb.  When  taken  up,  it  soon  exhibited  signs  of 
but  was  tjuilc  destitute  of  feathers.  Being  kept 
'Warm,  and  carefully  fed,  it  grew  and  recovered  its 
coat.  In  the  spring  fulloning  it  made  its  escape; 
and  in  flying  across  the  river  Tyne,  was  heard  to  give 
its  usual  cull  f. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assert  as  a  general  fact,  that 
the  Cuckoos  remain  torpid  in  this  country  during 
the  winter,  because  half  a  dozen  (or  perhaps  not  so 
many)  instances  are  recorded  of  their  having  been 
ind  in  this  slate.  We  are  led  much  rather  to  sup- 
that  these  accidental  occurrences  have  arisen 
probably  from  their  being  young  birds  that  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  leave  us  at  the  usual  time  of 
jBjigration,  and  had  ihcrefoie  sought  for  shelter  and 
ith  in  the  places  where  tbey  have  been  disco- 
sred. 

It  IS  supiwsed  that  there  arc  more  maleCuckoos  than 
GBmale^  :  Mr.  Pennant  observed  that  five  male  birds 


_  man^ 
Rose, 


■  Willughbjr, 98.       t  Iniruduciion  lu  Bcwick'*Btid«,^.\ 
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were  caught  in  a  trap  In  one  season ;  am!  Dr.  I^thatfi 
Mys,  that  out  of  at  least  half  a  dojt^n  thai  he  attended 
to,  chance  never  directed  him  to  a  femrtle.  The 
niaies  alone  bciiip  vocal  may,  however,  be  one  eausd 
why  our  B)iecimcns  are  chiefly  of  thi3  fiCK  ;  ibeir  not* 
drrecling  Ihc  gunner  to  take  oim,  tthiVs*  fhc  frtfrtfe 
ia  secured  by  her  silenc*. 

The  young  birds,  though  helpless  and  fbolish  for  a 
great  length  of  lime,  may  be,  and  often  are,  brought 
op  tame,  so  us  to  become  familiar.  In  this  state  they 
will  eat  bread  and  milk,  fruits,  insects,  eggs,  and 
flesh  either  cooked  or  raw  ;  but  in  a  state  of  natorft, 
they  are  supposed  to  live  principally  on  calerpillari. 
Wlxn  fat,  they  arc  said  to  be  as  good  eating  as  Ihtf 
Laud  Rail". 

THE  BEB  CrCKOO,  OR  MOROCf. 

The  Bee  Cuckoo,  in  its  external  appearance,  doet 
not  much  differ  from  the  common  Sparrow;  except^ 
that  it  is  somewhat  larger,  and  of  a  rutber  ligbtef. 
colour  i  it  has  also  a  yellow  spot  on  each  shoulderj^ 
and  the  feathers  of  its  tail  are  dashed  wilb  while. 

This  bird  is  peruliar  for  its  faculty  of  discovering, 
and  pointing  out  to  Man,  and  to  the  animal  called^ 
tlie  Rutel  J,  the  nests  of  wild  Bees.  It  is  itself  cxt. 
ccedifigly  fond  both  of  honey  and  the  bec-maggolaj 
and  it  knows  that,  uhcn  a  nest  is  plundered,  some 

"  Lnihani.— Penn.  Bill.  Zool.  L  3^1. 

tSvitoNtia^ — CuculusioJicator.  Linx. CoucoQ indicatn 

g^Honry  Guide,     Moioc,      Sfarrmar^ 

1  yrpftra  mflik.vra  of  Linnanj'. 
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must  fall  to  the  ground,  which  consequently  comes 

its  share;  but,  in  general,  a  part  js  purposely  lelt 

the  plunderers  as  a  reward  for  its  scrviies.     The 

ray  in  whiah  this  bird  comoiunicalcs  lo  others  the 

ispoyery  it  has  made,  is  as  surpribing  as  it  is  writ 

pted  to  the  purpose. 

Themoniing  .-ind  evening  are  its  principal  meal 

at  least,  it  is  then  that  it  shows  the  grealcrt 

fplination  tQ  tome  forlh,  and  with  a  grating  cry  of 

cberr,  tbtrr,   lo  excite  the  aUention  of  tlit 

ttely  ss  well  as  of  the  Hottentots  and  Colonists,  uf 

country  it  is  a  native.     Somebody  then  gene- 

lly  repairs  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  proceedpj 

hen  the  bird,  continuallv  re|)e3ting  its  cry  of  ebtrr, 

(herr,  cherr,  flies  on  slowly  and  by  degrees  towardj 

the  quarter  where  the  swarm  of  Bees  have  taken  up 

their  abode.     The  persons  thus  invited  accordingly 

folloWi  taking  great  care  at  the  same  time  not  lo 

frighten  their  guide  by  any  unusual  noise,  but  rather 

to  answer  It  now  and  then  with  a  soft  and  very  gentle 

whistle,  by  way  of  letting  the  bird  know  that  its  call 

^ attended  to.  When  the  Bees'-nest  ia  at  some 
tance,  the  bird  often  makes  long  stages  or  flights, 
waiting  for  its  sporting  eorr>panion8  between  each 
flight,  and  calling  to  them  again  to  come  on;  but  it 
flics  to  shorter  distance.-^,  and  repeats  ils  cry  more 
juently  and  with  greater  earnestness,  in  propor- 
n  as  they  approach  nearer  the  nest.  When  the 
bird  has  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  its  great  im- 
patience, got  too  fara-bead  of  its  followers;  bot  par- 
ticularly when,  on  account  of  the  uncvenness  <^the 
ground,  they  have  not  beeti  able  to  keep  pace  with 
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it ;  it  has  flown  b:ick.  to  meet  them,  and  witTi  f<dH 
(kiublecl  cries,  denoting  still  greater  impatience,  uf^| 
braiding  them  as  it  were  for  being  so  tardy.  Wh^H 
it  cometi  tu  rhe  Bces'-nest,  whether  built  in  the  clc^| 
i^  a  rock,  or  iii  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  »ome  cavity  ^H 
the  earlh,  il  hovers  over  the  sjx>t  for  the  space  "^^l 
fyw  seconds  (a  circtimst»nce  to  which  Dr.  Sparnnd^| 
vras  twice  eye-witness)  ;  afier  which  it  sils  in  sileoo^l 
and  for  the  must  part  concealed,  in  some  neighboij^| 
ing  Irce  or  bnsh,  in  expectation  of  what  may  ha^f 
pen,  and  \vilh  a  view  of  receiving  its  share  of  t^H 
booty.  It  is  probable  th.it  this  bird  always  hon^f 
more  or  less,  in  the  miinner  jnsl  inentionet),  ov^H 
the  Bees'-nest,  before  it  hides  itself;  though  i^M 
people  do  not  always  pny  attention  to  this  circu^H 
stance:  at  all  events,  however,  one  may  be  assured 
that  the  Becs'*nest  is  very  nenr,  when,  after  the  bird 
has  guided  its  followers  lo  some  distance,  it  is  c 
sudden  silent. 

Having,  in  consequence  of  the  bird's  dirccltoj 
found  and  plundered  the  nest,  the  hunters,  by  i 
of  acknowledgment,  usually  leave  it  a  considerd 
sh.ire  of  that  part  of  the  conib  in  which  the  yoti^ 
Bees  are  hatching  j  which  ie  probably  to  the  bird  t 
most  delicate  morsel  •■ 

The  iibave  account  of  Sparrman  ha^  met  with  i 
vere  though  sofficwhat  ill-natured  animadvcrstlj 
from  ihc  pen  of  Mr.  Biiiee.  I  shull  insert  theiiH 
his  own  words.  "  I  cannot,  (he  Bftys.)  for  my  < 
j(nrt,  ioiictivi*  that,  in  a  country  when;  there  ar^ 


•  Sparmun't  Voyages  lo  (h<  Cape. 
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itny  thousanti  hives,  there  was  any  use  for  giving  to 
P'bird  a  pcciili.'ir  instinct  or  facuUy  of  discovering 
iDney,  when,  at  the  same  time,  nature  hath  deprived 
I  of  the  power  of  availing  himself  of  any  advan- 
ce from  the  discovery  ;  for  Man  seems  in  this  case 
I  be  made  fur  the  service  of  the  Moroc,  which  is 
iry  different  from  the  common  and  ordinary  course 
^things:  Man  certainly  needs  not  this  bird  ;  for  on 
sery  tree,  and  on  every  hillock,  he  may  sec  plenty 
;  honey  at  his  own  deliberate  disposal.     I  cannot 
Ren  but  think,  with  all  submission  to  these  natural 
philosophers  (Dr.  Sparnnan,  ?nd  Jerome  Lobo  who 
has  also  given  an  account  of  this  bin!), that  the  whole 
of  this  Is  an  improbable  iiction  :  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
3  single  person  in  Abyssinia  suggest,  that  either  this 
ot  any  other  bird  had  such  a  property.     Sparrmaii 
says  it  was  not  known  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  Cape, 
any  more  than  that  of  the  Moroc  was  in  Abyssinia  ; 
*t  was  a  secret  of  nature  hid  from  all  but  these  two 
reat  men,  and  I  most  willingly  leave  it  among  the 
■laloguc  of  their  particular  discoveries." 

Dr.  Sparrman  says,  that  a  nest  which  was  shown 
)  him  as  belonging  to  this  bird,  was  composed  of 
lender  hlamenls  of  bark,  woven  together  in  the  fonn 
1  bottle  :  the  neck  and  opening  hung  downward? ; 
aid  a  string  in  an  arched  shaj^e  was  suspended  ncioss 
l^e  opening,  fastened  by  the  two  ends,  perhaps  fot 
Sic  bird  to  perch  on. 

Mr.  Barrow,  who  in  the  years  J797  and  1798  tra- 
velled into  the  interior  of  the  southern  extremity  uf 
Tlfrica,  fully  conllcms  the  truth  of  Dr.  ^par^paii'i 
account.     He  sayt,  that  every  onft  iWie  \^  vqu  \N«i^ 
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acqnuintoH  with  the  Moroc  to  have  any  doubts  ■ 
the  ceiisinty  either  reapecliiig  the  bird  or  its  1 
form-ition  ot  thr  rcposiiorics  of  the  Bees.     He  Hl 
us  lurlher,  thai  it  indicates  to  the  inhabitants  \ 
equal  oerluiiity  liiedens  of  Linn5,l^igers,  HyavtiAs,  ai 
olher  hevis  of  prey  and  noxious  animals.     M. 
VaiHant  saje  that  the  Hnllrtitots  are  very  jiarliah 
(he  Morcjc,  on  account  ot"  ilie  service  it  renders  iha 
and  that  once  when  he  was  about  to  shool  one, 
on  that  iiccuunt  begged  him  to  spare  its  life*. 
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THE  WOODPECKER  TRIBE. 

THE  Woodpeckers  are  a  very  singular  race  i 
birds,  that  live  almost  entirely  on  insects,  which  they 
pick  out  of  decayed  trees,  aad  from  the  bark  of  such 
as  are  sound.  These  they  transfix  and  draw  (mm 
the  crevices  by  means  of  their  tongue  ;  which  is  bony 
at  the  end,  barbed,  and  furnished  with  a  cunou 
apparatus  of  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  i! 
forwards  with  great  force.  Their  bill  is  also  a\j 
strong  and  powerful,  that  by  means  of  U  they  are 
able  to  perforate  even  such  trees  as  are  perfecUv 
sound.  In  the  holes  which  they  thus  make,  ihl 
construct  their  nests.  Their  voice  is  acute,  and  v 
unpleasant. 

The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  and  angular;  aodj 
the  end,  in  most  of  the  ypecics,  formed  like  a  \ 
for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  trees.    The  nosi  j 

*  Tiavets  in  Africa,  i.  n6. 
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The  black  woodpecker. 


we  covered  with  bristles.  Tfae  tongue  is  very  long, 
slender,  c)'lindric3l,  bony,  hard,  and  jagged  at  the 
end.  The  toes  are  placed  two  forward  and  two 
backward;  and  the  tail  consists  of  ten  hard,  stiff* 
and  sliarp>pointed  feathers. 

THE    BtJLCK    WOODFECICER*. 

This  Woodpecker  weighs  about  eleven  ounces. 
Its  plumage  is  black  ;  except  the  crown  of  the  bead, 
which  is  of  a  rich  crimson.  The  head  of  the  female 
is  only  marked  with  red  behind. — It  inhabits  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  several  of  the  northern  re- 
gions; and  is  migratory.  It  is  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  found  in  this  country. 

Tbis  bird  lives  on  insects,  which  It  catches  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  between  the  bark  and  wood.  It 
darts  out  its  long  tongue,  sometimes  three  or  four 
inches  beyond  the  bill,  transfixes  the  insects  with 
the  end,  and  then  with  a  very  quick  motion  retracts 
it  and  swallows  them.  The  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
very  stiff;  and  so  firmly  set  into  the  rump,  that 
when  the  bird  has  fastened  its  claws  into  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  bark,  he  places  his  strong  tail  feathers 
against  it,  and  thus,  standing  as  it  were  erect,  forms 
a  hole  by  means  of  its  bill.  It  is  able  to  pierce  not 
only  sound,  but  even  hard  trees,  as  the  oak  and 
hornbeam.  The  hole  thus  made  is  enlarged  within, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  depositing  its  nest. 


^Syuohymi. — PicusMartial.  Linn. — FicNair.  £ii/.<-Orur«ft 
BUck  Woodpecker.   I'enn. 
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t  damage  it  does  to  timber  by  this  means  is  v 
great*. 

The  female  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs, 
bird  has  a  very  loud  note,  and  feeds  on  csterpilli 
and  insects. 

THE   WHITE-BILLED    WOODFECKERf 

Is  of  about  the  size  of  a  Crow.  The  bill  is  a 
three  inches  long,  and  channelled.  On  the  bead  il 
red  pointed  crest:  the  head  itself  and  the  body! 
general  are  black  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
the  rump,  and  up[)er  tail-covcrts,  are  white.  From 
the  eye  a  while  stripe  arises,  and  passes  on  each  side 
of  the  neck  down  to  the  back. 

It  is  found  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  various  parts 
of  South  America;  where  the  Spanish  settlers  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Carpenter,  from  the  noise  thai 
it  makes  wilh  its  biil  against  the  trees  in  the  woods. 
This  is  heard  at  a  very  great  distance ;  and  when 
several  of  them  are  at  work  together,  the  sound  is 
not  much  unlike  that  proceeding  from  woodmen  or 
carpenters.  It  rattles  its  bill  against  the  sides  of  the 
orifice,  till  even  the  woods  resound.  A  bushel  of 
chips,  a  proof  of  its  labours,  is  often  to  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  On  examination,  its  holes  have 
been  generally  found  of  a  winding  form,  the  better 
to  protect  the  nest  from  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

Catesby  (from  whose  works  the  above  account  has 


•  Phi).  Tran.  toI.  iiin.  p.  509. 
I  StnoHyms. — Picus  principaiii.  Linn. — Grand  Pie  Noir 
Wane     BHjf— Largtsl    White-billed    Woodpeckw.     CiUti 
While-billed  Woodpecker.  Lalbam. 
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THE  RED-HBADEO  WOODPECKER. 

been  principally  taken)  sayg  likewise,  that  the  Cana* 
dian  Indians  make  a  kind  of  coronets  with  the  bills 
of  these  birds,  by  setting  them  in  a  wreath  with  the 
points  outwards  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  will 
purchase  tbetn  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  buck>skinv 
/frbill*. 

THE  RED-HEADED  WOODPECKERf. 

This  Species  is  about  nine  inches  long.  The  biU- 
U  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  a  lead 
colour  with  3  black  lip.  The  head  and  neck  are  of 
a  most  beautiful  crimson  ;  the  back  and  wings  black) 
the  ramp,  breast,  and  belly,  white  ;  and  the  first  tea 
(juills  black,  the  eleventh  black  and  white,  and  the 
rest  white  with  black  shafts. — It  inhabits  Carolina^ 
Canada,  and  most  other  parts  of  North  America; 
migrating  southwards  according  to  the  severity 
the  «reatber. 

According  to  Kalm,  the  Red-headed  Wnodpeckere 
are  very  common  birds;  and  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive to  the  maize-iield^  and  orchards,  picking  the 
ears  of  maize,  and  destroying  vast  qudntities  of  apples. 
They  attack  the  trees  in  flocks,  and  eat  bo  much  of 
the  fruit  that  nothing  but  the  skin  is  left.  In  some 
years  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  others, 
A  premium  of  twopence  fer  head  was  formerly  paii 
&om  the  public  funds  of  some  of  the  states,  in  ordefi 
if  possible,  to  extirpate  ihc  breed :  but  this  has  bet 
much  neglected  of  late. 


•  CaiMby,  i.  i6. 
f SrNOHTM!.— Picua  Erylhroccphalut.    Linn.- 
|ime.  Buf. — Red-hcwlcd  Woodpecker.    Latban. 
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They  remain  the.  whole  year  in  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, but  are  by  no  means  seen  in  such  numbers  m 
winter  as  during  summer.  In  the  winter  they  are 
very  tame^  and  are  frequently  known  to  come  into 
the  houses^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Redbreast  does 
in  England. 

They  build,  like  the  other  species,  in  holes  that 
they  form  in  the  trees,  but  generally  pretty  high 
from  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  the  noise  they  make 
with  their  bills  in  this  operation  may  be  heard  more 
than  a  mile. — ^Their  flesh  is  by  many  people  ac- 
counted good  eating. 


THE  NUT-HATCH  TRIBE. 

THE  characters  of  this  tribe  arc,  a  bill  for  the 
most  part  straight,  having  on  the  lower  mandible  a 
small  angle :  small  nostrils  covered  with  bristles :  a 
short  tongue,  horny  at  the  end  and  jagged :  toes 
placed  three  forward  and  one  backward  j  the  middle 
toe  joined  closely  at  the  base  to  both  the  outer  ;  and 
the  back  toe  as  large  as  the  middle  one. 

In  the  manners  of  the  different  speciCvS  which  very 
nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the  following  (the 
only  one  found  in  England),  we  obser\'e  a  consider- 
able alliance  to  the  Woodpeckers.  Most  of  them 
Jccd  on  inscctK;  and  some  on  nuts,  whence  their 
I  Dglish  name  is  derived. 
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THE    EUROPEAN    NUT-HATCH*. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  five  inches  and  ihree 

quarters.     The   bill  is  strong  nnd   straight,  about 

ilhrec  quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  upper  mandible 

I  black,  and  the  lower  w  hile.    All  the  upper  parts  of 

:  body  are  of  a  biuisli  gray  :  the  cheeks  and  chin 

e  while;  the  breast  and  bully  pale  orange  coloured ; 

i  the  quills  dusky.     The  tail  is  short  j  and  con- 

s  of  twelve  feather?',  the  two  middle  ones  of  which 

e  gray,  the  two  outer  spotted  with  white,  and  the 

sst  dufky.     The  legs  are  pale  yellow ;  the  claws 

;  large,  and  the  back  one  very  strong. 

This  j*   a  shy  and  solitary  bird ;  and,  like  the 

Woodpecker,  frequents  the  woods,  running  up  and 

down    the  trees.     It  often  moves  its  tail  like  the 

Wagtail. 

The  Nut-hatch,  the  Squirrel,  and  the  Field-mouse, 
jphich  live  much  on  hazel  nuts,  have  each  a  very 
Karious  way  of  getting  at  the  kernel.  Of  the  two 
Itlcr,  the  Squirrel,  after  msping  off  the  small  end, 
plits  the  shell  in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth,  as  a 
lan  does  wlih  his  knife  i  the  Field-iiiou^e  nibbled  8 
ole  with  his  teeth,  as  regidar  ^s  if  drilled  with  a 
jjhimbic,  andjcl  so  small  thut  tine  would  wonder 
jDw  the  kernel  could  he  exiruetcd  through  it ;  while 
!  Nut-halch  picks  an  irregidar  r.iggcd  hole  with 

*  Synonyms.— Sit) ■  Europea.    /.inn.— 5iielle.  or  Turchc-pol. 
Baf. — Nm  hilcKorNui-jobber.  IVitlugbby. — WojJcrtcktf.  PloU. 
K^'Not-lneaktr.   Mhin. — European   Nul-halcli.    Laltam.—Bnv. 
KfA,f.  tsi.— /"oM.  Brit.  Zoo}.  I'W.  \  p.  38, 
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his  bill  i — ^but  as  this  last  artist  has  no  paws  to  hold 
the  nut  firm  while  he  pierces  it,  he,  like  an  adroit 
workman,  fixes  it  as  it  were  in  a  vice,  in  some  clefl 
of  a  tree,  or  in  some  crevice ;  when,  standing  over  it, 
he  perforates  the  stubborn  shell.  On  placing  nuts 
in  the  chink  of  a  gate-post  where  Nut- hatches  bave 
been  known  to  haunt,  it  has  always  been  found  that 
these  birds  have  readily  penetrated  them.  While  it 
work,  they  make  a  rapping  noise  that  may  be  beard 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Dr.  Piott  informs  us  that 
this  bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  crack  in  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  sometimes  makes  a  violent  aound 
as  if  the  branch  was  rending  asunder.  Besides  nuts, 
it  feeds  also  on  Caterpillars,  Beetles,  and  various 
other  insects. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  six  or  seven  in 
number,  in  some  hole  of  a  tree,  frequently  in  one 
that  has  been  deserted  by  the  Woodpecker,  on  rotten 
wood  mixed  with  moss.  If  the  entrance  be  too  large, 
she  nicely  stops  up  part  of  it  with  clay,  leaving  only 
a  small  hole  for  herself  to  pass  in  and  out.  While 
the  hen  is  sitting,  if  a  stick  be  put  into  the  hole 
she  hisses  like  a  Snake  ;  and  she  is  so  much  at- 
tached  to  her  eggs,  that  she  will  sooner  suffer  any 
one  to  pluck  off  her  feathers  than  fly  away.  During 
the  time  of  incubation,  she  is  assiduously  attended 
by  the  male,  who  supplies  her  with  food.  If  the  bar- 
rier of  plaster  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole  be  destroyed 
while  these  birds  have  eggs,  it  is  speedily  replaced; 
a  peculiar  instinct,  to  prevent  their  nest  from  being 
destroyed  by   the  Woodpecker  and  other  birds  of 
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[  superior  size  and  strength,  which  build  in  similar  si< 
tualions*. 

The  Nut-hatch  is  supposed  not  to  sleep  perched 
O'lke  most  other  birds)  on  a  twig;  tor  it  has  been  ob- 
Bcrved,  that  when  kept  in  a  cage,  notwilhslinding  it 
would  perch  now  and  then,  yet  at  night  it  generally 
Itcrcpl  (if  possible)  into  some  hole  or  corner  to  sleep  : 
Tand  it  is  remarkable  that  when  perched,  or  otherwise 
at  rest,  it  bad  mosti)'  the  bead  downwards,  or  at 
least  even  with  tbe  body,  and  not  elevated  like 
other  birds. 

It  does  not  migrate;  but  in  winter  appraiches 
nearer  inhabited  places,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  or- 
chards and  gardens. — The  young  ones  are  accounted 
very  good  eating. 


f 


THE  KINGFISHER  TRIBE. 


THESE  birds  frequent  tbe  banks  of  riverS}' liv- 
ing principally  on  fish,  which  they  catch  with  great 
dexterity.  They  swallow  their  prey  whole,  but 
afterwards  throw  up  the  indigestible  parts.  Their 
wings  are  shorlj  yet  they  fly  very  swiftly. 

The  bill  is  triangular,  long,  unbent,  thick,  and 
sharp.  The  tongue  is  fleshy,  short,  flat,  and  acute. 
The  feet,  except  in  a  few  species,  ars  formed  for 
climbing,  with  the  loes  two  backward  and  two  for- 
ward. 


*  MofltagK,  art.  Nut-haU.^. 
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THE    COMMON    KIKGPISHER*. 

ThU  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Brilish  bir 
Its  length  is  seven  inches,  and  its  breadth  clev 
The  bill  is  near  two  inches  long,  and  black;  but 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  yellow.    The  top  ( 
the  head,  and  the  sides  of  the  body,  are  of  a  dai 
green,  marked  with  transverse  spots  of  blue.     The 
tail  is  of  a  deep  blue ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  dusky  orange,  white,  and  black.    The  legs  are 
red. 

This  bird  is  found  throughout  Europe.  It  preys 
on  the  smaller  fish.  It  sits  frequently  on  a  branch 
projecting  over  the  current  j  there  it  remains  mo- 
tionless, and  often  watches  whole  hours  to  catch  the 
moment  when  a  little  fish  springs  under  its  station  ; 
it  dives  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  where  it  con- 
tinues several  seconds,  and  then  brings  up  the  fish, 
which  it  carries  to  land,  beats  to  death,  and  aftciw 
wards  swallou's.  fl 

When  the  Kingfisher  cannot  find  a  projectinH 
bough,  it  sits  on  some  stone  near  the  brink,  or  even 
on  the  gravel ;  but  the  moment  it  perceives  the  fish, 
it  takes  a  spring  upward  of  twelve  or  fifteen  fect_ 
and  drops  perpendicularly  from  that  Height.  Oflel 
it  is  observed  to  slop  short  in  its  rapid  cuumc,  atA 
remain  stationary,  hovering  (in  manner  not  unli| 
some  of  the  Hawk  tribe)  over  the  saine  spot  for  si 


"  Sthoktms.  —  AIcolo  Tspida.  2.ian.— Mtrlin  pccbcar  < 
Alcyon.  fltt^— European  Kingfisher,  /'nw.— Comimm  Kii^ 
fisbeu    Latham.— Penn.  Brtt.  ZwLvnJ.'i.tub.  3S. 
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,  rat  seconds.    Such  is  its  mode  in  winter,  when  the 

muddy  swell  of  the  stream,  or  the  thickness  of  the 

,  constrains  it  to  leave  the  rivers,  and  ply  along 

I  ifae  sides  of  the  unfrozen  brooks.     At  each  pause  it 

r  continues,  aa  it   were,  suspended  at  the  height  of 

r^ecn  or  twenty  feet;  and,  when  it  would  change  its 

place,  it  sinks,  and  skims  along  within  a  fbot.of  the 

(Urface  of  Ihc  water,  then  rises  and  halts  again.    This 

BCirealcd  and  almost  continual  exercise  shows  that 

pe  bird  dives  for  many  smiill  objects,  6shes  or  insects. 

Rid  often  in   vain  ;  for  in  this  way   it  passes  over 

many  a  league- 

"  Tht  Kingfishers  {says  M.  Gmelin)  are  seen  all 
over  Siberia;  and  their  feathers  arc  employed  by  the 
Tartars  and  the  Ostiacs  fjr  many  sufierstitlous  uses. 
The  former  pluck  them,  cast  them  into  water, 
iod  carefully  preserve  such  es  float ;  and  they  pre- 
tend, that  if  with  one  of  these  feathers  they  touch  a 
woman,  or  even  her  clothes,  she  must  fall  in  love 
with  them.  The  Ostiacs  take  the  skin,  the  bill,  and 
the  claws,  of  this  bird,  and  shut  them  in  a  purse;  and 
ss  long  as  they  preserve  this  sort  of  amulet,  they  be- 
lieve that  they  have  no  ill  lofear.  The  person  who 
taught  me  this  means  of  living  happy,  could  not  for- 
bear shedding  tears;  he  toUi  me  that  the  loss  ofa 
Kingfisher's  skin  that  he  hail,  caused  him  to  lose  also 
bis  wife  and  his  goods.  I  observed  that  such  a  bird 
could  not  be  very  rare,  since  a  countryman  of  his 
had  brought  me  one,  with  its  skin  and  feathers:  he 
was  much  surprised,  and  said  tlmt  if  he  had  Ihe  luck 
io  find  one  he  would  give  it  to  no  person*." 

*  Voyage  en  Sibciie,  far  M.  CtncUn,  c^uo'.td  \aBnS<«C»^u^ 
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M.D'Aiibenton  kept  these  birds  for  several  mc 
by  means  of  email  fish  put  into  basons  of  wat< 
wbich  ihcy  fed;  for,  on  experiment,  they  refused  all 
other  kinds  of  nourishment. 

The  Kingfisher  Jays  its  eggs,  to  the  number  i^ 
seven  or  more,  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the  river  or 
stream  that  it  frequents.  Dr.  Heysham  had  a  jemale 
brought  alive  to  him  at  Carlisle,  by  a  boy  who  said 
he  had  taken  it  the  preceding  night  when  sitting  oo 
its  eggs.  His  information  on  the  subject  was,  that 
*'  having  of mn  observed  these  birds  frequent  a  bank 
upon  the  river  Petcril,  be  had  watched  them  care- 
fully, and  at  last  savv  them  go  into  a  small  bole  in 
the  bank.  The  hole  was  too  narrow  to  admit  his 
hand ;  but  as  it  was  made  in  m(i  mould,  he  easily 
cnlsrgcci  it.  It  was  upwards  of  half  a  yard  long:  at 
the  end  of  it  the  eggs,  which  were  six  in  number, 
were  placed  upon  the  bare  mould,  without  the  smatlesl 
appearance  of  a  nest"'.  The  eggs  were  consJderaUy 
larger  than  those  tjf  the  Yellow-hammer,  and  ofa 
transparent  white  colour*. — It  appears  from  a  still 
later  account  than  this,  that  the  direction  of  the  holes 
is  always  upward  ;  that  they  are  enlarged  at  the  end; 
and  have  there  a  kind  of  bedding  formed  of  the  bones 
of  small  fish,  and  some  other  substances,  evidently 
the  caitings  of  the  parent  animals.  This  is  gene- 
rally about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  mixed  in  with  the 
earth.  There  is  every  reason  to  l>elicvc,  that  both 
male  and  female  come  to  this  spot  for  no  other  pur- 
pose  than  to  eject  the  refose  of  their  food,  lor  aome 

*  Hejwbam  1  in  Hu^jchutNn't  Cumbtrland,  vol.  i.  f .  9.       J 
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noic  before  the  latter  begins  to  lay:  and  that  they 

Bry  it  by  the  heat  of  their  bodies  ;  as  they  are  fre- 

IqLenily  known  to  continue  in  the  hole  for  hours, 

ong  before  the  (jeriod  of  laying.     On  this  disgorged 

UltlCT  the  femaic  deposits  and  hatchc-s   her  eggs. 

Phen  the  yoting  are  nearly  fiill-fealhered  they  are 

extremely  voracious  j  and  the  old  birds  not  supplying 

them  wilh  all  the  food  ihey  can  devour,  they  are 

continually  chirping,  and  may  be  discovered  by  their 

■Bioise. 

^v  It  was  once  believed  that,  when  the  body  of  a 
^■ting-fisher  was  suspended  by  a  thread,  some  mag- 
^■ectic  influence  always  turned  its  breast  to  the  north. 
^T'his,  however,  is  as.fabulous  as  the  tradition  that  it 
will  preserve  woollen  cloth  fi-om  the  depredations  of 
moths*. 

^B  THE  Creepers  are  dispersed  through  most  conn> 

Bpies  of  the  globe.     They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  in 

search  of  which  they  run  up  and  down  the  stems 

and  branches  of  trees.     Most  of  the  speties  breed  in 

JloUows  of  trees,  where  ihey  lay  many  eggs. 

Their  bill  is  much  curved,  slender,  and  pointed. 
The  tongue  is  generally  acute  (though  soinelimes 
Hfit),  fringed,  or  tubular.  The  legs  arc  strong,  and 
formed  with  three  toes  forward. 
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Tlie    COJTMOH    CREEPER*. 

Except  Ihc  Humming>bird,  this  is  the  smallest  c 
all  the  fciathcred  tribes;  its  weight  being  no  mto 
than  five  drachms.  The  length  of  its  feathers,  an 
the  manner  that  it  has  of  nifBing  them,  give  1 
however  an  appearance  mncb  bej'ond  its  real  size. 
bill  is  hooked  ;  and  its  Icg8  slender,  ivilh  the  claws 
very  long,  to  enable  it  to  creep  up  and  down  the 
bodies  of  trees  in  search  of  insects.  Its  colour  is  a 
mixed  gray,  with  the  under  parts  white.  Tftc  quill 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  brown,  and  several  of  ihcm 
are  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is  long,  and  consists 
oftwelvc  stiff  feathers.  It  is  found  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia  ;  and  is  also  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
North  America,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

This  little  bird  seems  peculiarly  fond  of  the 
society  of  man ;  and  jt  must  be  confe-^sed  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  it  is  often  protected  by  his 
interested  care.  From  observing  its  utility  in  de- 
stroying insects,  it  has  long  been  a  custom,  in  many- 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  fix  a  small  box  at  th< 
end  of  a  long  pole,  in  gardens  and  about  houses,  t 
a  place  for  it  to  buiM  in.  In  these  b^xes  the  animnlfl 
form  their  nest,  and  hatch  their  young ;  which  ih^ 
parent  birds  feed  with  a  \*aricly  of  different  inseclfi 
particularly   those  species  that  are  itijuriotis  in  j 


»  Stxonvms.— C*rlhi»  familiiTis.  Lmn.—Gnmptteav.  Bi^/— 
Ox-eyt Ctttptr.  CharUca- — Bitv.  Biidi,f.  ja].— P/m.  Snt. 
ZooK  t'ol.  i-  tah.  J9. 
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dens.     A  gentleman   who   was  at    the  (rouble  of 

watching  these  birds,  for  the  purpose,  observed  that 

kthe  parents  generally  went  from  the  nest  and  retura- 

led  with  insects  from  forty  to  sixty  times  in  an  hour, 

land  that  in  one  particular  hour  Ihey  carried  food  no 

Kfevi'er  than  seventy-one  times.     In  this  business  they 

wrc  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

flowing  twelve  hours  to  be  thus  occupied,  a  single 

T'tMur  of  these  birds  would  destroy  at  least  six  hundred 

insects  in  the  course  of  one  day;  on  the  supposition 

that   the  two  birds   took  only  a  single  insect  each 

time.    Bat  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  often  toot 

more*. 

I  susjiect  that  it  is  this  bird  which  Mr.  St.  John 
has  called  a  H^ren,  recording  the  fullowing  story  of 
its  bravery  and  selfishness.  Three  birds  had  l^uilt 
their  nests  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  A 
Swallow  had  affixed  hers  in  the  corner  of  a  piazza 
next  his  house;  a  bird  he  calls  a  Phcbe  in  the  other 
corner:  and  a  Wien  possessed  a  little  boK  which  he 
had  made  on  purpose,  and  hung  between.  These  were 
all  quite  tame.  The  Wren  had  for  some  time  shown 
signs  of  dislike  to  the  box  which  had  been  given  to 
it,  though  it  was  not  known  on  what  account.  At 
length,  however,  it  resolved,  small  as  jt  was,  to  driva 
the  Swallow  from  its  habitation  ;  and,  astonishing  to 
say,  it  succeeded,  "  Impudence,"  says  Mr.  St. 
John,  "  gets  the  better  of  modesty ;  and  thisexploit 
no  sooner  performed,  than  the  Wren  removed 


It 


*   Butoo't  Fragment!  of  lh<  Natural  Hittor/  c 
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every  material  to  its  own  bo%  with  the  most  admi-* 
rable  dexterity.  Tlie  signs  of  triumph  appeared 
very  visible :  it  fluttered  with  its  wings  witli  oncom* 
mon  velocity ;  and  an  universal  joy  was  perceivable 
in  all  its  movements.  The  peaceable  Swallow^  like 
the  passive  Quaker,  meekly  sat  at  a  small  distance^ 
and  never  offered  the  least  remtance.  But  no 
aooner  was  the  plunder  carried  away,  than  the  in- 
jured bird  went  to  work  with  unabated  ardour,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  depredations  were  repaired.**  Mr. 
St.  John,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  same  vio- 
lence, removed  the  Wren's  box  to  another  part  of 
the  house* . 

In  America,  the  Creeper  batches  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  has  generally  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
eggs  at  a  time. 

THE  RED    CREEPERf. 

This  diminutive  inhabitant  of  New  Spain,  smaller 
even  than  the  last-mentioned  species,  I  mention 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  describing  its  nest;  which, 
difToring  in  this  respect  from  those  of  most  of  the 
other  S[)ecies  of  Crce[)ers,  is  pensile. 

The  nest  is  formed  not  unlike  a  chemist's  retort 
placed  with  the  mouth  downwards,  through  which 
the  bird  ascends  to  its  offspring  placed  in  the  bulb 
at  the  top.  Its  length  is  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  ; 
and  it  is  suspended  to  the  most  extreme  and  tender 


*  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer,  p.  40. 
f  Synonyms. —  Certhia  Mcxicaoa,     Ziiifn.  •«- Oiieao  Rouge  ^ 
bcc  de  Grimpeieaa.    Buff, 
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branches  of  the  trees  by  means  of  a  kind  of  woven 
wotlt,  ofthe  same  materials  as  the  exterior  of  tlie 
nest.  In  the  broadest  part  of  the  bulb,  it  measures 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.  Within,  it  is  lined 
with  extremely  soft  and  downy  materials,  to  gtmrd 
the  bodies  of  the  lender  young  from  injury;  and  it 
is  altogether  so  very  light,  as  to  be  driven  about  by 
tbc  moet  gentle  breeze*. 


{THE  HUMMING-BIRD  TRIBE. 
THE  Humming  Birds  are  the  most  diminutive 
of  all  tbc  feathered  tribes.  They  arc  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  of  some  of  the 
Wcst-India  island*  i  and  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
eocb  other  in  manners.  Their  principal  food  is  the 
nectar  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubular  flowers;  which 
they  extract,  like  Bees,  while  on  ihc  wing,  by  means 
of  their  long  and  slender  bill.  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  humming  noise  they  make  with  their 
wings,  which  is  even  louder  than  their  voice.  Thef 
•re  gregarious  ;  and  construct  an  elegant  hemisphe- 
rical nest,  in  which  tliey  lay  two  small  white  eggs, 
that  are  hutched  by  the  sitimg  ofthe  male  and  female 
alternately.  The  young  arc  often  attacked  and  de- 
voured by  Spiders.— These  birds  may  be  caught  by 
blowing  water  upon  them  from  a  tube  ;  or,  like 
many  of  our  small  birds,  tliey  may  be  ^t  with 


I 


•Seb»,  p.  ;o.  t.  4t. — p.  io5.t.  tfS. 
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8uid. — Small  as  they  afc,  they  are  extremdy  bold 
and  pugnacious;  and  their  flight  is  very  rafnd. 
Their  colours  are  too  brilliant  to  be  expressed  by  any 
pencil. 

The  character^  of  the  tribe  are ;  a  slender  weak 
bQl,  incurvated  in  some  species^  in  others  straight  ; 
the  nostrils  minute  :  the  tongue  very  long,  and 
fermcd  of  two  conjoined  cylindrical  tubes:  the  lega 
neak:  the  toes  placed  three  forward  and  one  back- 
ward :  and  the  tail  consisting  often  feathers. 

THE    RED-THROATED    HUMMING-BIRD*. 

The  length  of  this  diminutive  creature  is  a  little 
nnorethan  three  inches;  of  which  its  bill  occupies 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  male  is  green-gold 
on  the  upper  part^  with  a  changeable  copper  gloss; 
the  under  parts  gray.  The  throat  and  fore- part  ot 
tbe  neck  are  of  a  ruby  colour ;  in  some  lights 
as  bright  as  fire.  When  viewed  sideways^  the 
fi>athers  appear  mixed  with  gold,  and  beneath  of  a 
dull  garnet  colour.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  the  same  as  the  upper  plumage^  and  the  rest 
are  brown. 


Who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?  Can  imagination  boast. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  these  ? 


The  female,  instead  of  the  bright  ruby  throat,  has 
only  a  few  obscure  small  brown  spots;  and  all  the 


•  Synonyms.— Trochllus  colubrls.  Linn.  — Rubis.  Buffi  — 
Humming-Bird.  CVz/^fi^.— Red-throated  Honeysucker.  Pam.^-^ 
&ed-iV2tcd  Humming-Bird.     Latham, 
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uter  tail  feathers,  which  in  the  male  are  plain,  are 
in  the  female  (i^jped  with  white.  The  bill  and  legs 
are  bbck  io  both  sexes. 

This  beautiful  little  creature  is  as  admirable  for  its 
TBftI  swiftness  in  the  air,  and  its  manner  ol"  feeding, 
as  for  the  elegance  and  brilHancy  of  its  colours. 

It  flies  so  swifily,  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of 
pursuing  it;  and  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  so  rapid, 
as  to  be  interceplible  to  the  nicest  observer.  Light- 
ning is  scarcely  more  transient  than  its  iliglit,  nor 

hegture  more  bright  than  its  colours. 

It  never  feeds  but  upon  the  wing,  suspended  over 
ibe  flower  which  it  extracts  nourishment  from  ;  for 
its  only  food  is  the  honeyed  juice  lodged  in  the 
nectaria  of  the  flowers,  which  it  sucks  ihrough  the 
Iubc5  of  its  cnrious  tongue.  Like  llic  Bcc,  having 
esbausieiJ  the  honey  of  one  flower,  it  wanders  to  che 
next  in  S(*arch  of  new  sweets.    It  admires  most  those 

ItHVcrs  that  have  the  deepest  tubes;   and  in    the 
lUDlrics  which  these  bifds   inhabit,  whoever  sets 

(lanta  of  this  description  before  his  windows  is  sure 
to  be  visited  by  multitudes  of  them.  It  is  very  en- 
tertaining to  scL*  them  swarming  around  the  (lowers, 
tnd  trying  every  tube  by  putting  in  their  bill^.  If 
Ibcy  find  that  their  brethren  have  antidpatcd  them, 
•nd  rohtwd  ihc  flower  of  its  honey,  ihey  will  in  a 
k|gc  (if  possible)  pluck  it  off*,  and  tlirow  it  on 
Ibc  ground  ;  find  sometimes  they  lenr  it  in  piere-<i. 
[  The  most  violent  passions  animate  at  titnes  these 
Htiiiinutive  crealnrcii.  They  have  often  dreadful  , 
pnttests,  when  numbers  happen  to  dispute  the  po6- 
■c»ion  of  the  same  (lower.    They  will  lilt  against 


I 

I 
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one  another  with  such  fury,  as  if  they  mcaot  la 
iratif^dx  their  aotagonists  with  their  long  bilin. 
During  the  fight  they  frequently  pursue  the  con- 
quered into  Ihc  apartments  of  those  houses  whose 
n'in(]ow.>i  are  left  open  ;  lake  a  turn  nsund  the  tdoo), 
as  Hies  do  in  England;  and  then  suddenly  regain 
the  open  air.  They  are  (earless  of  mankind  ;  and. 
in  feeding,  will  suffer  persons  to  come  within  two 
yards  of  them  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  dart 
away  with  wonderful  swiftness.  Mr.  St.  John  say» 
that  their  contentioas  oAen  last  till  one  or  other  of 
llie  combatants  is  killed. 

The  Red-throated  Humming-bird  nlost  frequently 
builds  on  the  middle  of  a  branch*  of  j  tree^  and  the 
neat  is  so  »inall,  that  it  cannot  be  sr*cn  by  a  per»oa 
who  stands  on  the  ground.  Whoever,  therefore,  i-i 
dcMrous  of  seeing  it,  must  get  up  to  the  branch,  Ihal 
lie  may  view  it  from  above:  it  is  from  this  i 
that  the  nests  are  not  more  frequeully  found. 
nest  is  quite  round:  the  outside  for  the  most  | 
composed  of  the  green  moss  conjmon  on  old  f 
and  trees  {  and  the  inside,  of  the  softest  vci 
down  the  birds  can  collect.  S-omctiroes,  bow«%'j 
they  vary  the  texture  ;  using  fl;ix,  hemp,  hairs,  i 
other  similar  materials.  The  female  lays  twocgg^ 
of  the  size  of  a  jwa  j  which  are  white,  and  equal 
in  thickness  at  both  ends. 


Tbtt  ii  aot,  however,  tlwijn  the  case ;  u  ihe^  tn  oCua  ki 
to  lake  up  mrtth  tome  low  biuh,  or  e  vcn  a  tetMcco- italic 
have  >ls9  betn  »zn  fixed  to  the  sifle  of  a  po^  of  Ooa.  (tUutia 
Irmii  ofLinniciw). 


tno^m^ 


^ 
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'  Ferdinamlee  Oviedo,  an  author  of  great  repute, 
aks,  from  his  own  knowledge,  of  the  spiriled  tn- 
(Cl  even  of  these  diininative  birds  in  defence  of 
r  yoang :  "  When  they  observe  any  one  climb- 
ing tbc  tree  in  which  they  have  their  ncsls,  they  at- 
tsck  him  in  the  face,  attempting  to  strike  him  in  the 
eyes,  and  coming,  going,  and  returning,  with  such 
swiftness,  that  a  man  would  scarcely  credit  it  who 
had  not  seen  it  himself*." 

The  Humming-bird  is  seldom  caught  alive ;  a 
friend  of  M.  du  Prafz  had,  however,  this  pleasure. 
He  had  observed  one  of  them  enter  the  bell  of  a 
Convolvulus;  and,  as  it  had  quite  buried  itself  to 
get  at  the  bottom,  he  ran  immediately  to  the  place, 
shut  the  flower,  cut  it  from  the  stalk,  and  carried  off 
the  bird  a  prisoner.  He  could  not,  however,  prevail 
upon  it  to  eat ;  and  it  died  in  the  course  of  ihrec  or 
four  daysj-. 

Charlevoix  informs  us  that  he  bad  one  of  them  in 
Canada  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  suffered 
itself  to  be  handled;  and  even  counterfeited  death, 
that  itmight  escape.  A  slight  frost  in  the  night  de- 
stroyed it  J. 

"  My  friend  Captain  Davies  informs  me,"  says  Dr. 
Latham,  in  his  Synopsis,  "  (hat  he  kept  these  birds 
alive  for  four  months  by  the  following  method  : — 
He  made  an  exact  representation  of  some  of  the  in- 
sular flowers,  with  paper  fastened  round  a  tobacco- 


m.  Aret.  ZTOl.i.3j6.         t  D"  ^*'>  P-  'S'- 
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pipe,  and  painted  them  of  a  proper  colour :  these 
were  placed  in  the  order  of  nature,  in  the  cage  in 
which  the  little  creatures  were  confined  :  the  bot- 
toms of  the  tubes  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  brown 
sugar  and  water,  as  often  as  emptied  ;  and  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  perform  every  action  ; 
for  they  soon  grew  familiar,  and  took  their  nourish- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  when  ranging  at  large^ 
though  close  under  the  eye*.'* 


THE  STARE  TRIBEf. 

IN  this  tribe  the  bill  is  straight,  and  depressed* 
The  nostrils  are  guarded  above  by  a  prominent  rim; 
The  toDgue  is  hard  and  cloven  ;  and  the  middle 
toe  is  connected  to  the  outermost  as  far  as  the  first 
joint. 


*  Latham^  i.  7(^9. 
I  The  Linnean  order  of  Passfrine  Birhs  commences  with  this 
tribe.— These  birds  have  their  bill  of  a  conical  form,  and  pointed 
at  the  end  ;  and  the  feet  are  formed  for  perching  and  hoppingi  the 
toes  being  slender  and  divided,  with  slender,  bent,  and  sharp  claws. 
Of  this  order  the  principal  genera  are  the  Finches,  Grosbeaks,  Bun- 
tings, Thrushes,  Fly-catchers,  Swallows,  Larks,  Wagtails,  Titmice, 
and  Pigeons.— While  breeding  they  live  mostly  in  pairs  ;  building* 
in  various  situations,  nests  that  are  in  general  of  singular  and  cu- 
rious constnict-ion.  They  feed  their  young  by  pushing  the  food 
down  their  throats  with  their  own  bills.  Most  of  them  sing. 
v3ome  live  on  seeds,  and  others  on  insects  :  the  former  are  reckons 
good  food,  but  the  latter  species  are  never  eaten. 

8 


THE    STABLING. 


iThcTe  are  several  species ;  but  only  two  of  them 
■hich  are  the  following)  have  been  hitherto  found 
llhisiiagdotn. 


THE    STARLING". 

'Few  bir(?s  are  more  generally  known  than  the 
farling;  being  nn  inhabitant  of  almost  all  climates, 
and  iudicicucty  common  in  every  part  of  England. 
I^^In  the  winter  season  these  birds  collect  in  vast 
^^Bcks,  and  may  be  known  at  a  great  dislancu  by 
^H^r  whirling  mode  of  flight ;  which  BufFon  com- 
{'.  ipares  to  a  sort  of  vortex,  in  which  the  collective 
body  performs    an    uniformly   circular    revolution. 

Bat  the  same  lime  continues  to  make  a  progres- 
advance.     The  evening  is  the  time  when  the 
ings  assemble  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  be- 
take themse\'es  to   the   fens  and  marshes.     In  the 
iL-n^  of  Lincolnshire  they  collect  in  myriads,  and  do 
great  damage  to  the  inhabitants  by  roosting  on  the 
reeds,  and   breaking  them  down  by  their  weight; 
l^rccds  being  the  thatch  of  the  country. 
^■jfTbcy  chatter  much  in  the  evening  and  morning, 
^^Blb  when  ttiey  assemble  and  disperse.    So  attached 
I     are  they  to  society,  that  they  not  only  join  those  of 
their  own  species,  but  also  bird^sof  a  difterent  kind, 
^^md  arc  frequently  seen  in  company  with  Redwings, 
^^n^dfarcs,  and  even  with  Owls,  Jackdaws,  and  Pi- 
^^pims.      Tbeir   principal  food   consists  of  snails, 
•"    worms,  and  insects  :  they  likewise  eat  various  kinds 


•  Stsostmi.— Sturaui  Tulgar'u.  Han. — L'Stownuu.  Buf. — 
Suie.  PeM.—Siue  or  Surling.  mil. Bttv.  Birdi,  i.  88. 
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of  grain,  seeds,  and  fruit,  and  are  said  to  be  parti- 
cularly fond  of  cherries.  It  is  reported  of  them 
that  they  get  into  pigeon-houses  for  the  purpose  of 
sucking  the  eggs. 

The  female  builds  an  artless  nest,  of  straw  and 
vsmall  fibres,  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  rocks,  or  old 
walls,  and  sometimes  in  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea. 
She  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish  ash* 
colour. — The  young  birds  are  of  a  dusky  brown  co- 
lour till  they  first  moult. 

The  Starling  is  a  very  familiar  birdj  and  in  a  state 
of  captivity  easily  trained.  It:,  natural  voice  is  strong 
and  hoarse ;  but  it  may  be  taught  without  difficulty 
to  repeat  short  sentences,  or  whistle  tunes  with  great 
exactness.  In  a  state  of  confinement  it  will  eat  small 
pieces  of  raw  flesh,  or  bread  soaked  in  water. 

t 

THE    WATER    OUZEL*. 

The  Water  Ouzel  is  in  size  somewhat  less  than 
the  Blac4:bird.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  almost  straight. 
Thee\e-lids  are  white.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  of  a  deep  brown  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
upper  parts,  the  belly,  vent,  and  tail,  arc  black.  The 
chin,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are  white 
or  yellowish.     The  legs  are  black. 

This  bird   frequents   the   banks  of  springs   and     - 
brooks,  which  it  never  leaves;  preferring  the  limpid    - 
streams  whose  fall  is  rapid,  and  whose  bed  is  broken 
with  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks. 

*  Synonyms. Slurnus  cinclus.    Zi»«.— Merle  d'eau.  Buff^ 

— Wat*:r  Ouxcl,    Water  Crake.    P^««.— Water  Crow  or  Piet- 

Montagu . 
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Uf,  habits  are  rery  singular.     Aquatic  birds,  wilh 

Umalcd  feet,   swim  or  dive ;  those  which  inhabit 

shores,  without  welting  their  boily,  wade  with 

ir  tall  legs ;  but  the  VValer  Ouzel  walks  quite 

into  ihc  flood,  following  the  declivity  of  ihc  grouni!. 

It  is  observed  to  enter  by  degrees,  till  the  water 

reaches  its  neck ;  and  it  still  advances,  holding  its 

head  not  higher  than  usual,  though  completely  im- 

HOien«d.     It  conlinurs  to  walk,  under  the  water ;  and 

^B^  descends  1o  the  bottom,  where  it  saunters  as  on 

^Br^ry  bank.     The  following  i:^  M.  Herbert's  account 

Af  this  extraordinary  Iiabil,  which  he  communicated 

lo  ihc  Comte  de  BufTon  : 

"  I  lay  concealed  on  the  verge  of  the  lake  Nanrua, 
in  ft  hut  formed  of  pine-branclics  and  snow  ;  where 
I  was  wailing  till  a  boat,  which  was  rowing  on  the 
lake,  should  drive  some  wild  ducks  to  the  water's 
edge.  Before  me  was  a  small  inlet,  the  bottom  of 
which  gently  shelved,  that  might  be  about  two  or 
three  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  A  Water  Ouzl-I 
stopped  here  more  than  an  hour,  and  I  had  full  It-i- 
ture  to  view  its  manoeuvres.  It  entered  into  the 
water,  disappeared,  and  again  emerged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  inlet,  which  it  thus  repeatedly  forded.  It 
troTcrsed  the  whole  of  the  bottom,  and  seemed  not 
(o  have  changed  its  clement,  and  discovered  no  he- 
sitation or  reluctance  in  the  immersion.  However, 
I  perceived  several  times,  that  as  often  as  it  waded 
deeper  than  the  knee,  it  displayed  iln  wings,  and  al- 
towed  ihem  to  bang  to  the  ground.  I  remarked  too, 
that  when  I  could  discern  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  \va. 
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ter,  it  appeared  enveloped  with  air,  which  gave  it  a 
brilliant  surface;  like  some  sorts  of  beetles,  which 
in  water  are  always  inclosed  in  a  bubble  of  air.  Its 
view  in  dropping  its  wings,  on  entering  the  water, 
might  be  to  confine  this  air ;  it  was  certainly  never 
without  some,  and  it  seemed  to  quiver.  These  sin- 
gular habits  were  unknown  to  all  the  sportsmen  with 
whom  I  talked  on  the  subject ;  and,  perhaps,  with* 
out  the  accident  of  the  snow-hut  in  which  I  was  con- 
cealed, 1  should  also  have  for  ever  remained  ignorant 
of  them  ;  but  the  above  facts  I  can  aver,  as  the  bird 
came  quite  to  my  feet,  and  that  I  might  observe  it  I 
refrained  from  killing  it*/' 

This  bird  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  in  some  mossy 
bank  near  the  water,  of  hay  and  dried  fibres,  lining 
it  with  dry  oak-leaves,  and  forming  to  it  a  portico  or 
entrance  of  moss.  The  eggs  are  five  in  nunnber ; 
white,  tinged  with  a  fine  blush  of  redf.  A  pair 
of  these  birds,  which  had  for  many  years  built  un- 
der a  small  wooden  bridge  in  Caermart  hen  shire,  were 
found  to  have  a  nest  early  in  May  :  this  was  taken, 
but  it  contained  no  eggs,  although  the  bird  flew  out 
of  it  at  the  time.  In  a  fortnight  after,  they  had  com- 
pleted another  nest  in  the  same  place,  inclosing  five 
eggs,  which  was  taken  :  and  in  a  month  after  this,  a 
third  nest,  under  the  same  bridge,  was  taken,  that  had 
in  it  four  eggs  ;  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  same 
birds,  as  no  others  were  seen  about  that  part.     At 


*  Buflbn.  J   Pcnn.  Erii.  Zool.  i.  31a. 
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the  lime  the  last  ncst  was  taken,  the  female  was  sit- 
ting; and  the  iustant  she  quitted  ic  she  plunged  into 
4tc  water,  and  disappeared  for  a  considerable  time, 
lill  at  last  she  emerged  »t  3  great  distance  down  the 
&m.  At  another  lime,  a  nest  of  the  Water  Ouzel 
«  found  in  a  steep  projccling  bank  {over  a  rivulet) 
lolbed  with  moss.  The  nest  was  so  well  aJiipled 
I  the  surroonding  materials,  that  nutbing  but  one 
f  iba  old  birds  flying  m  with  a  Hsh  in  its  bill  could 
lave  led  to  tlie  discovery.  The  young  were  nearly 
l^atberedt  but  incapable  of  flight  i  and  the  moment 
2  0e»t  was  disturbed,  they  fluttered  out  and  drop- 
1  into  the  water,  and,  to  the  nstunishment  of  the 
»ns  present,  instanily  vanished,  but  in  a  litlle 
!  re-appeared  at  some  distance  down  (he stream; 
tnd  it  was  with  difficulty  that  two  out  of  the  €ve 
^cfe  taken. 

I  The  Water  Ouzel  will  sometimes  pick  up  insects 
t  the  edge  of  the  water.  When  disturbed,  it  usu- 
iUy  flirts  up  its  tad,  and  mekes  a  chirping  noise.  Iti 
mg  in  spring  is  said  to  be  very  pretty.  In  some 
x»  it  is  supposed  to  be  inigratory*. 


TiTE  THRUSH  TRIBE. 

I  THE  Thrushes  have  the  following  generic  cha- 
icter  ;  a  straigiitish  bill,  bending  towards  thcpoinr, 
»id  slightly  notched  near  the  end  ot  the  upper  man- 


'  Monljgu ;  »rt  Ou:c!,  Water. 
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dible  :  the  nostrils  oval, and  for  the  most  part  naked: 
the  tongue  slightly  jagged  at  the  end :  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  few  slender  hairs :  and 
the  middle  toe  connected  to  the  outer  as  far  as  the 
iirst  joint. 

RIost  of  the  species,  which  are  very  numerous^ 
feed  on  berries,  and  particularly  on  those  of  the  juni- 
per.   Many  of  them  have  a  melodious  song. 

THE    FIELDFARE*. 

■ 

These  birds,  which  are  well-known  winter  inhli- 
bitantsof  this  island,  arrive  here  in  great  flocks  from 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  more  northern  parts  of 
the  continent,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
feed  during  that  season  on  the  hawt!)orn,  holly,  and 
other  berries.  They  leave  us  in  March,  for  their 
breeding-places  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

As,  while  with  us,  they  arc  associated  in  flocks,  and 
are  in  a  foreign  country,  they  have  evident  marks  of 
keeping  a  kind  of  watch,  to  remark  and  announce 
the  appearance  of  danger.  ,  On  our  approaching  a 
tree  that  is  covered  with  them,  they  continue  fearless, 
till  one  at  tlic  extremity  of  the  bush,  rising  on  his 
wings,  gives  a  loud  and  peculiar  note  of  alarm  ;  when 
they  all  immediately  fly,  except  one  other,  who  con- 
tinues till  the  person  approaches  still  nearer,  to  cer- 
tify, as  it  were,  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  then  he 
also  flies  oft',  repeating  the  note  of  alarm. 


"*  Synonym^:. — Tur'.i»i*?  pilaris.    Lirr. — Littornc  ou  Tounkl!?. 
b'f' Kfir.  IirJ>,  P.  08. 
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Uraogb  tiie;  bwid  tbelr  nests  in  high  tiT«9,  Rod 

ail  aa  trees  to  ibe  daj-limc,  vet  tbcy  always  roost  on 

ribe  piMiiid.     Tbcy  were  bekl  in  bigfa  est«cm  by  tb« 

epicure*!  who  bwd  ibetn  in  tbeir  aviaries, 

&tlciKil  tbeiB  with  crumbs  of  bread  roiKcd  with 

TSK    aLACKBlRD*. 

Tbis  well-kiiowD  bird  needs  no  descriplron.     It 

*tnceii>  caH;  ;  and  prepares  a  nest  composed  eiter- 

nally  of  green  mofs,  fibrous  roots,  and  other  similar 

^^  loatenals :  the  inside  is  plastered   with  earth,   and 

^KAfterwards  lined  with  fine  dry  grass.     The  nest  is 

^RxKiuIIy  placed  in  a  thick  buah,  or  against  tbo  side 

^^bfa  tree,  or  on  3  stump  in  the  side  of  a  bank.    Tho 

^^■emaJe  lays  four  or  five  ligbt.blue  eggs;  llilckly  co> 

^Hvcred  with  pale  rusi-colourcrl  spots,  particularly  at 

tbe  large  end  :  these  arc  h;itche(l  after  about  four* 

teen  days  incubation. 

Tbc  Ibod  of  the  Blackbird  is  principally  worms 
and  shelled  snails ;  the  latter  of  which,  in  order  to 
get  at  tbc  animal,  it  dashes  with  great  dexterity 
against  tbe  stones:  all  kind^  of  insects,  as  well  as 
fruit,  it  also  eagerly  seeks  after.  In  confinement  it 
trill  eat  crumbs  of  bread  ;  and  even  flesh,  either  raw 
or  cooked. 

This  is  ft  solitary  bird  ;  never  congregating,  but 
■preferring  woods  and  retired  situations.     Itssong  ia 

•  Stkovtms. — Tufdui  Mtrola,  /rfnn/— Merle.  Buff.— Am- 
id.  Mtniagu. — Btw-  Birds,  f  ^^.~—Pnn,  Brit,  ZmI.  v*K  i. 
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a  shrill  kind  of  whistle  of  various  notes;  which,  al- 
though extremely  fine,  is  too  loud  for  any  place  ex- 
cept woods  or  open  grounds.  It  commences  this 
early  in  the  spring,  and  continues  it  through  some 
part  of  the  summer;  it  desi^t^  during  the  moulting 
season,  but  resumes  it  for  some  time  in  September 
and  the  first  winter  months*. 

THE    MOCKIKG    BIRDf. 

The  Mimic  Thrush,  or  Mocking  Bird,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Blackbird,  but  somewhat  more  slendcn 
The  plumage  is  gray,  but  paler  on  the  under  parts 
than  above. 

It  is  common  throughout  America  and  Jamaica  ; 
but  changes  its  place  in  the  summer,  being  then  seen 
much  more  to  the  northward  than  in  winter.  It  can- 
not vie  with  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries in  brilliancy  of  plumage;  but  is  content  with 
much  more  rare  and  estimable  qualifications.  It 
possesses  not  only  natural  notes  of  its  own,  which  are 
truly  musical  and  solemn  ;  but  it  can  at  pleasure 
assume  the  tone  of  every  other  animal  in  the  forest, 
from  the  Humming  Bird  to  the  Eagle,  and  descend- 
ing even  to  the  Wolf  or  the  Raven.  One  of  them 
confined  in  a  cage  has  been  heard  to  mimic  the  mew- 
ing of  a  Cat,  the  chattering  of  a  Magpie,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  hinges  of  a  sign-post  in  high  winds. 


*  Montagu,  art.  Blackbird. — Pciin.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  .309, 
f  Synonymd. — Turdus  Polyglottus.    Lifin. — Grand  Moqueur. 
Brjjf, — Singing  Bird,  Mocking  Bird,  or  Nightingale.    S^JSt'.— • 
Mock  Bird.    6'j/fj/>'.— Mimic  Thrush.    A/m. 


THE   MOCKISG    BrRD. 

iTliis  capricious  little  mimic  aeetns  to  have  a-  sin- 

tir  liluasurc  in  arcMy  leading;  other  birds  astray. 

s  is  said  at  one  time  to  allure  the  smaller  birds  with 

t  call  of  their  mates  ;  iind  when  ihey  come  near, 

y  tbcm  with  the  scream  of  an  Eagle.    There 

scarcely  a  bird  of  ihe  forest  thHt  is  not  at  some  time 

Hcceivcd  by  his  call. 

But  he  'iA  not  like  the  mimics  among  mankind, 

who  very  seldom  possess  any    independent    merit. 

A  Gamck.  and  a  Foote  have  not  plcised  more  in  their 

«nvn  characters,  than  the  Mocking  Bird  docs  in  his. 

^^eUthc  only  one  of  the  American  ringing  bird^ 

^Blt  can  be  annpared  with  those  of  Europe ;  and, 

^Tnrrc  it  not  for  the  attcmion  that  he  pays  to  every 

sort  of  disagreeable  noises  which  tend  to  debase  his 

best  notes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  be 

fully  equal  to  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  in  its  whole 

cxMnpass*.    He  frequents  the  dwellings  of  the  Amo- 

an  farmers ;  where,  silling  on  the  roof  or  chim- 

,  he  wmelimes  pours  forth  the  most  sweet  and 

i  notes   imaginable.      The  Mexicans,   on  ac- 

bnt  of  his  various  notes  and  his  imitative  powers, 

I  him  '*  The  Bird  of  Four  Hundred  Tongue^;." 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  America  he  sings  incessantly 

from  March  to  August,  both  day  and  night :  bcgtn- 

iog  with  hft  own  compositions,  and  frequently  fitiish- 

{  by  borrowing  from  the  wbole  feathered   choir. 

;  repeals  his  tutic:^  with  such  artful  sweetness  as 

i  CJlcilc  both  pleasure  and  surprise. 


su 
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It  is  not,  however,  in  the  powers  o( 
that  these  birds  arc  pleasing;  ihey  may  even  besaid 
to  dance.     Wlien  excited  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy  hf. 
thtir  Qwn  music,  they  gradually  raise    tbcmttd' 
from   the  place  where  they  stnnd,  and,  with  tbi 
wings  extended,  drop  with  their  head  down  to 
same  spot,  and  whirl  round,  accoinpanyiog  tbcir 
lody  with  a  variety  of  pretty  gesliculalions*. 

They  frequently  build  their  nesis  in  the  bashes  or 
fruit-trees  about  houses  ;  but  they  arc  so  shy,  that  if  a 
person  only  looks  at  the  nest  they  imincdiatety  for- 
sake it.  The  young  may  be  brought  up  in  a  cage, 
and  rendered  domestic  ;  but  this  is  to  be  done  only 
with  ga-ai  difficulty,  not  one  attempt  in  ten  being 
succestiful  lor  that  purpose.  If  the  young  are  taken 
in  the  nest,  tho  mother  will  feed  tbem  for  a  few  dajra, 
but  is  sure  to  dei^ert  ihera  afterwards.  If  a  cat  b^ 
pens  to  Bppraich  the  nest,  the  parent  bird  will  fly  st 
the  tiefld  of  the  animal,  and  with  a  hissing  noise  sore 
it  away. 

It  feeds  its  young  with  grasshoppers ;  and  when  it.'] 
wants  any  of  these  insects,  it  Hies  into  the  pasture^, 
ilaps  its  wings  near  the  ground,  and  makes  a  booty 
of  three  or  four  at  a  time,  with  which  it  returns  to 
the  nest.     It  also  feeds  on  diilerent  kint 
nnd  is  iti^clf  eaten  by  the  Americans,  wl 
f  delicate  food  f . 
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THE  GROSBKAK  TRIBE. 

IN  the  Grosbeaks  ive  observe  a  strong,  thick,  an? 
convex  beak ;  rounded  from  the  base  to  the  point 
of  each  mandible,  and  admirably  adapted  for  break- 
ing in  pieces  the  shells  of  the  seeds  on  which  they 
feed.  The  nostrils  arc  small  and  rotind;  and  the 
tongue  Is  formed  as  if  the  end  was  cat  off.  The  toes, 
exc^  in  one  species,  are  placed  three  forwards. 

THE    CK09S-8ILL*. 

Doctor  Townaon,  whileat  Gottingen,  kept  several 
Crcwsbillsj  which,  by  kind  treatment  soon  becora- 
hig  tame,  he  sutiered  to  be  loose  in  his  study.  He 
hid  tbu!(  constant  op|)ort unities  of  observing  them^ 
and  as  often  of  admiring  thdr  docility  and  sagacity  ; 
but  the  singular  structure  of  their  bilk  chiefly  ci>- 
{^gcd  his  ailcutlon. 

This  structure  theComle  de  BufFon,  perhaps  un- 
thinkingly,  and  certainly  unjustly,  has  considered  as. 
one  of  Nature's  freaks,  calculated  to  render  the  bird 
much  less  essential  service  than  a  beak  in  some 
other  form  would  have  done.  But  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  awkward  and  useless  shape  of  (his 
member,  it  has  been  found,  on  attentively  watching 
tbc  manners  of  the  bird,  to  have  the  besT  possible 
B4aplion  to  its  destination  and  habits. 

•  Sykoktio. — Losiacwviroiin.  /.inn,— Bee  eroi6.  Buf. — 
ShaiA|>ple,grCruu-bitl.  Pim, — CioSHlxik.  Ttwtien—Bn^; 
Biril.p.  130. 
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The  two  mandibles  do  not  lie  straight ;  but  pass, 
ibr  a  considerable  part  of  their  lengthy  on  the  side  of 
each  other,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissars.  By 
means  of  this  peculiar  construction^  the  Cross-bills 
arc  able  to  procure  their  food  with  the  utmost  ad- 
dress. They  live  principally  on  the  seeds  of  the 
cones  of  the  fir  or  pine ;  and  it  is  to  extract  these 
that  this  structure  is  principally  adapted.  In  this 
operation,  they  fix  themselves  across  the  cone,  then 
bring  the  points  of  the  beak  from  their  crossed  or  la- 
teral position  to  be  immediately  over  each  other.  In 
this  reduced  compass,  they  insinuate  it  between  the 
scales,  and^  distending  the  two  mandibles  to  their 
usual  position  sideways,  force  the  scales  open  ;  and 
then  again  bringing  the  {K)ints  into  contact,  pick  out 
the  seed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  their  bills  bad  the 
form  of  those  of  other  birds*. 

The  degree  of  lateral  force  which  they  are  able  to 
exert,  is  very  surprising :  and  they  are  at  times  fond 
of  exercising  it  for  mere  amusement  i  which  ren- 
ders  them,  in  a  tame  state,  not  a  little  mischievous. 
Those  which  Dr.  Townson  had  at  Gottingcn  would 
often  come  to  his  tabic  while  he  was  writing,  and 
carry  off  his  pencils;,  little  chip  boxes  in  which  he 
occasionally  kept  insects,  and  other  similar  objects, 
and   tear  them  to    pieces  almost   instantaneously. 


*  While  in  this  act,  they  are  so  perfectly  intent  on  their  busi- 
ness, as  frequently  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  means  of  a 
horse-hair  noose  fixed  to  a  long  fishing-rod.  They  are  discovered 
by  the  twittering  noise  they  make  while  feeding.  Montagu,  ait. 
Cross-bill. 
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Their  mode  of  operation  was  first  to  peck  a  little 
»lc,  to  insert  into  this  their  bill,  and  then  split  or 
;r  the  object  by  the  lateral  force.  When  he  gave 
tm,  as  he  often  did,  almonds  in  their  shells,  they 
got  at  ihc  kernel  in  the  same  manner  ;  first  pecking 
a  hole,  and  then  enlarging  this  by  wrenching  ofFlIic 
pieces  by  the  lateral  force. 

Notwithslanding  the  opparcnt  awkwardness  of  this 
beak,  they  are  able,  by  bringing  the  mandibles  point 
to  poiot}  even  to  pick  up  and  cat  the  smallest  seeds. 
The  German  bird-catchers  generally  feed  them  with 
poppy  and  other  small  seeds  ;  and  they  shell  hemp- 
seeds  in  eating  them  as  well  as  any  other  birds 
whatever*. 

The  male  Cross-bills  are  red,  varied  with  brown  or 
green  i  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  change 
to  a  deep  red,  to  orange,  or  pale  jellow.  The  fe- 
males are  of  an  olive  green,  hich  Ihey  also  change 
occasionally.  They  breed  in  Austria;  building  their 
hemispherical  nest  in  the  branches  of  high  trees,  in 
which  they  lay  a  few  whitish  eggs,  spotted  towards 
the  thicker  end  with  red.  They  are  somewhat  rare 
in  this  country. 

^K  THE    CARDINAL    OR.0EBEAK.f. 

This  bird  is  nearly  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  is  stout,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour.     On  the  head 


E"  To wr*on'»  Tracts,  ii6. 
■f   Stkontmi. — Loxia  Cardinal  is.   Libh. — CrMbe:  dc  Virginie. 
Siif. — Red  Grotbesh.  jftiin.—Clii'mil  Groebeak.  Latbam. 
VOL.   II.  Y 
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is  a  pointed  crest :  the  plumage  is  in  general  of 
line  red,  but  round  the  bill  and  throat  it  is  black- 
The  legs  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bill. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  several  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica i  and  from  the  melody  of  its  song,  which  is  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  that  of  the  Nightingale,  aoi 
of  ihe  Americans  give  it  the  same  name.  la 
and  during  great  part  of  the  summer,  it  sits  on 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  with  ics  loud  aod 
piercing  noles  makes  the  forests  echo. 

The  Cardinal  Grosbeaks  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  laying  up  during  the  summer  their  winter  provi- 
sion of  maize  and  Imck-wheat.  Nearly  a  bushel  of 
maize  has  been  found  in  the  retreat  of  one  of  these 
birds,  artfully  covered  with  leaves  and  small  braocbi 
of  trees,  and  only  a  small  hole  left  lor  the  binl< 
enter  at*. 

The  inhabitants  frequently  keep  them  in  cages; 
where  they  will  sing,  with  a  very  short  interval  of 
silence,  through  the  whole  year.  ^ 

THE    GRENADIER    GROSBEAKf.  V 

The  Grenadier  Grosbeak  is  of  about  the  size  of  a 
Sparrow.  The  body  is  in  general  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour.  The  forehead,  sides  of  the  bead,  chin,  breast, 
and  hdly,  are  black.  The  wings  are  brown,  and 
the  legs  pale  brown. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  some  other  pvtft 
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•  Do  Pnu,  J  9a. 
-t  SYMaMTHi. — Lozia  Oric  Zinn.— Cardinal  da  C^>  de  Booat 
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Africa,  are  frequented  by  this  bird ;  which  is  sup* 
lOsed  to  be  the  Finch  described  by  Kolben  in  his 
uuDt  of  the  Cape.  He  says  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
iby  and  reedy  grounds,  where  it  makes  its  nest 
i  produces  its  young.  The  nest  is  formed  among 
E  reeds  with  small  twigs,  inieriAOvcn  so  closely  with 
iotton  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  any  weather,  tt 
is  also  divided  into  two  compartments  ;  of  which  the 
upper  is  for  the  male>  and  the  lower  for  the  female 
nd  the  young.     In  winter,  he  further  informs  us, 

;  birds  change  from  scarlet  to,ash-co1our. 
feThe  appearance  of  these  birds  among  the  green 
ids  of  their  native  climates  is  said  to  have  a  won- 
rful  effect}  for,  from  the  extreme  brightness  of 
their  colours,  they  appear  like  so  many  scarlet 
lilies. 

tTHK  ABTSSINIAN  GROSBEAK*. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  last  species » 
fiaving  the  bill  strong  and  black  }  (he  head,  throat, 
and  breast,  black  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
belly,  and  thighs,  of  pale  yellowish  brown  ;  the  quilU 
and  tail  brown,  edged  with  yellow)  and  the  legs 
reddish  gray. 

This  bird  Is  found  in  Abyssinia.  It  forms  a  cu- 
rious nest,  of  a  pyramidal  shape  ;  which  is  suspended 
from  the  ends  of  branchesj  like  the  nesls  of  some 
others  of  this  tribe.  The  opening  is  on  one  side, 
facing  the  east :  the  cavity  is  separated  in  the  middle 


*  Stkdxtms.— Loxis  Aby»9'mica.  LijiH.-~Gtotheed'Ahitt\iut. 
Bmf.—Tiataia  d'iUiuiDie.  Daudin. 
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by  a  partition  to  half  its  height ;  up  this    the    hiti 
ascends  perpendicularly,  and  (hen  descending  on  tbc-« 
other  side  forms  its  nest  in  the  further  chamber.     ByJ 
this  means  th*  brood  is  defended  from  Snakes,  Squir- 1 
rcU,  Monkeys,  and  other  mischievous  animals;  I 
sides  being  secured  from  the  rains,  which  in  tbi 
country  last  sometimes  for  five  or  six  months  I 
gcther. 

THE    BENGAL    GROSBEAK*. 

The  Bengal  Grosbeak  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
described  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  Asiatic  R< 
searches.     "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  rather  larger  than 
Sparrow.;  with  yellow  brown  plumage,  a  yellowish 
head  and  feet,  light-coloured  breast,  anda  conic  beak, 
very  thick  in  proix)rf  ion  to  its  body. 

'•  This  bird  is  exceedingly  common  in  Hindost; 
lie  is  astonishingly  sensible,  faithful  and  docile  ;  neveT 
voluntarily  deserting  the  place  where  his  young  arc 
hatched,  but  not  averse,  like  most  other  birds,  to 
the  society  of  mankind,  and  easily  taught  to  perch  on 
the  hand  of  his  master.  In  a  state  of  nature  he  ge- 
nerally builds  his  nest  on  the  highest  tree  that  he 
«nn  find,  especially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian 
Iig.trcc,  and  he  prefers  that  which  happens  to  over- 
hang a  well  or  a  rivulet :  he  makes  it  of  graw,  which 
he  weaves  like  cloth,  and  shapes  like  a  large  bottle. 


»  Sv  NOW  VMS. —Lost!   Bengalensis.     Linn. — Orchcf.     Uaff.-^^^ 
Eengal  Sparrow,    ^/^is.— Yellow-headed  Indian  S^iurow.     Ed — 
ii-arJi. — Indian  Groibtak,  Bayai.— Wjidj,  A'«. 
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ipending  It  firmly  on  the  branches,  but  so  as  to 

:k  with  the  wind,  and  placing  it  with  its  entrance 

iwnwards  to  secure  it    from  birds  of  prey.     His 

nest  usually  consists  of  two  or  three  chambers  I'and 

it  is  popularly  believed  that  he  hghts  ibcin  with  Fire- 

whicb  he  is  said  to  catch  alive  at  night,   and 

fine  with  moist  clay  or  with  cow-dung.     That 

:h  Flics  arc  often  found  in  his  nest,  where  pieces 

cow-dung  are  also  stuck,  is  indubitable ;  but  as 

leir  tight  could  be  of  little  use  to  him,  it  seems  pro- 

lie  that  he  only  feeds  on  them. 

He  may  be  taught  with  ease  to  fetch  a  piece  of 

:r,  or  any  small  ihing  that  bis  master  points  out 

It  isan  attested  fact,  that  if  a  ring  be  dro|>- 

into  a  deep  well,  and  a  signal  given  to  htm,  he 

tnll  fly  down  with  amazing  celerity,  catch  (he  ring 

before  it  touches  the  water,  and  bring    it  up  to  hU 

isler  with  apparent  exultation ;  and    it  is   confi- 

lly  as«;rted,  that  if  a  house  or  any  other  place 

shown  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  will  carry  a  noto 

thither  immediately,  on  a  proper  signal  being  made. 

One  instance  of  his  docility  I  can  myself  mention 

with  confidence,  having  ofleii   been  an  eye-witness 

of  it.     The  young  Hindoo  women  at  Benares,  and 

other  places,  wear  very  l!>in  plates  of  gold,  called 

slightly  fixed,  by  way  of  ornament,  between 

r  cye-brows ;  and  when   they  pass  through   the 

,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  youthful  liber- 

who    amuse   themselves  with  tniining  these 

>  to  give  tliem  a  signal,  which  they  understand, 

and  send  them  to  pluck  the  pieces  of  gold  from  the 
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foreheads  of  their  mistresseSj  which  they  bring  in 
triumph  to  the  lovers.'* 

^  THE    SOCIABLE    GROSBEAK^. 

The  Sociable  Grosbeaks  are  inhabitants  of  the  ioi* 
terior  country  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  where  they 
were  first  di$covere4  by  Mr.  Paterson, 

Few  other  birds  live  together  in  such  large  so* 
cietics^  or  have  a  mode  of  nidif^cation  so  unconw 
mon,  as  these.  They  builc}  their  nests  in  a  species 
of  mimosa ;  which  grows  to  an  uncommon  si^  and 
seems  well  siiitied  to  them,  op  account  of  its  ample 
bead,  and  strong  wide-spreading  branches,  well  cal- 
culated to  admit  and  support  thji  extensive  mansioQ 
they  have  to  erect  upon  it.  The  tallness  and  smooth- 
ness of  its  trunk  is  also  a  perfect  defence  against  the 
Serpent  and  Monkey  tribes.  The  mode  ip  which 
the  nests  are  fabricated  is  highly  curious.  |n  one 
tree,  described  by  Mr.  Paterson,  there  could  not  be 
fewer  than  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  under 
one  general  roof.  Mr.  P.  calls  it  a  roof,  because  he 
gays  it  resembles  that  of  a  thatched  housej  and  pro- 
jects over  the  entrance  of  the  nest  below,  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  The  industry  of  these  birds 
"  seems  almost  equal  (sa}S  this  traveller)  to  that  of 
the  Bee.  Throughout  the  day  they  appear  to  be 
busily  employed  in  carrying  a  fine  species  of  grass ; 
which  is  the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the 
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Purpose  of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well 
*s  for  additions  and  repairs.     Though  my  short  stay 
in  the  country  was  not  sufHcient  to  satisfy  me,  by 
fjcular  proof,  that  they  added  to  ihcir  nest  as  they  an- 
^■Ually  increased  in  numbers ;  still,  from  the  many 
B^kees  which  I  have  seen  borne  down  by  the  weight, 
and  others  which  I  have  observed  with  their  boughs 
completely  covered  over,  it  would  appear  that  this 
■  ■isrcally  the  case.     When  the  tree  which  is  the  sup- 
Hport  of  this  aerial  city  ir  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
[^creise  of  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  no  lon- 
ger protected,  and  are  under  the  neces'iity  of  rebuild- 
ing  in  other  trees.    One  of  these  deserted  nests  1 

^bad  the  curiosity  to  break  down,  to  inform  myself  of 
die  tnlernal  slruclure  of  it  -,  and  found  it  cc]ually 
ingenious  with  that  ofthe  external.  Tbercare  many 
entrances ;  each  of  which  forms  a  regular  street, 
with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two  inches  di- 
stance from  each  other.  The  grass  with  which  they 
build  is  called  the  Bosh maa's- grass :  and  I  believe 
the  seed  of  it  to  be  their  principal  food  j  ihough,  on 
examining  their  nests,  I  found  the  wings  and  legs  of 
differeot  insects.  From  every  appearance,  the  nest 
which  I  dissected  had  been  inhabited  for  many  years; 
and  some  parts  of  it  were  much  more  complete  than 
others.  This,  therefore,  I  conceive  to  amount  nearly 
to  a  proof,  that  the  animals  added  to  it  at  different 
mes,  as  they  found  necessary,  from  the  increase  ot 
;  family,  or  rather  of  the  nation  or  community*." 
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THE    BULFIKCH" 


This  Species  is  not  uncommon  in  England  ;  whi 
it  makes  its  nest  in  bushes,  in  whicb,  in  May 
female   lays  five   or   six   eggs.  —  In    the  sumnii 
it    mostly  frequents  woods,  and  the  more  retii 
places;  but    in   winter  it  approaches  gardens  ant 
orchartis,  where  it  makes  great  havoc  among  ihi 
buds  of  the  trees. 

In  a  state  of  nature  the  Bulfinch  has  but  ihi 
cries,  all  of  which  are  unpleasant :  but  if  man  tldj 
to  instruct  it  methodically,  and  accustom  it  to  fill 
mellower,  and  more  lengthened  strains,  it  will  listen 
with  attention  j  and  ihe  docile  bird,  whether  male  or 
female,  without  relinquishing  its  native  airs,  will 
imitate  exactly,  and  sometimes  even  surpass,  its  mat- 
ter. "  I  know  a  curious  person  (says  the  author  of 
the  ^donologie),  who  having  whistled  some  airs  quite 
plain  to  a  Bulfinch,  was  agreeably  surprised  lo  bear 
the  bird  add  such  graceful  turns,  that  the  ma^^ter 
could  scarcely  recognise  his  own  music,  and  acknow. 
iedged  that  the  scholar  excelled  him."  It  must 
however  be  confessed,  that,  if  the  Bulfinch  be  ill- 
directed,  it  acquires  harsh  strains.  A  friend  of  the 
Comte  de  BufFon  saw  one  that  had  never  beard 
person  whistle  but  carters  ;  and  it  whistled  like  thi 
with  the  same  strength  and  coarseness.  The  Bi 
ilnch  also  learns  easily  to  articulate  words  aad  si 
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IJbDces;  and  alters  them  with  so  tender  an  accent, 
iBt  we  might  almost  suppose  it  felt  their  force. 
■  Tliesc  birds  are,  besides,  susceptible  of  personal 
^Bchment,  which  is  often  strong  and  durable. — 
31C  have  been  known,  after  escaping  and  fiving  a 
liole  year  in  the  woods,  to  recognise  the  voice  of 
Icir  mistress,  and  return  to  forsake  her  no  more. 
Ithcrs  hare  died  of  melancholy,  on  being  removed 
t>m  the  first  object  of  their  attatthment.  They 
will  also  remember  injuries  received;  a  Bulfinch  that 
had  been  thrown  to  the  ground  in  its  cage  by  some 

I  the  rabble,  though  it  did  not  appear  much  aftecled 
the  time,  fell  into  convulsions  ever  after  at  the 
[bt  of  any  mean-looking  person,  and  expired  in  ono 
these  fits  eight  months  after  its  first  accident. 
I 


THE  FINCH  TRIBE. 


THE  Finches  are  readily  distinguished  from  other 
Is,  by  their  having  a  very  conical  and  sharp-point- 
ed bill,  which  is  somewhat  slender  towards  the  end. 
They  area  numerous  and  active  race,  dispersed  very 
widely  over  the  world,  and  feeding  principally  oti 
insects  and  grain. 

W  THE    COMMON    SPARROW*. 

•  Ko  bird  is  better  known   in  every  part  of  Great 
^Htain    than    the    Sparrow;    which   frequents    our 


,   *  Stvoxthb,— Fringilli  ilomnlici.      i.rn'i. — Moincau  fruic. 
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habitations^  and  is  seldom  absent  from  our  gardens 
or  fields.  It  is  a  very  familiar  bird,  but  so  crafty 
as  not  to  be  easily  taken  in  snares. 

In  a  wild  state  its  note  is  only  a  chirp :  this  arises, 
however,  not  from  want  of  powers,  but  from  its 
attending  solely  to  the  note  of  the  parent  bird.  A 
Sparrow,  when  fledged,  was  taken  from  the  nest,  and 
educated  under  a  Linnet :  it  also  heard  by  accident 
a  Goldiinch ;  and  its  song  was,  in  consequence,  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

Few  birds  are  more  execrated  by  the  farmers,  and 
perhaps  more  unjustly  so,  than  the  Sparrows.  It  is 
true,  they  do  some  injury  in  our  rural  economy  ;  but 
they  have  been  fully  proved  to  be  much  more  useful 
than  they  are  noxious.  Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  Ge- 
neral Treatise  on  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  shows> 
that  a  pair  of  Sparrows,  during  the  time  they  have 
their  young  to  feed,  destroy  on  an  average  every 
week  3360  Caterpillars.  This  (^Iculation  he  found 
upon  actual  observation.  He  discovered  that  the 
two  parents  carried  to  the  nasi  forty  Caterpillars  in 
an  hour.  He  supposed  the  Sparrows  to  enter  the 
nest  only  during  twelve  hours  each  day,  which  would 
cause  a  daily  consumption  of  480  Caterpillars. 
This  sum  gives  3360  Caterpillars  extirpated  weekly 
from  a  garden.  But  the  utility  of  these  birds  is  not 
limited  to  this  circumstance  alone;  for  they  likewise 
feed  their  young  with  Butterflies  and  other  winged 
insects^  each  of  which,  if  not  destroyed  in  this  man- 
ner, would  be  the  parent  of  hundreds  of  Cater- 
pillars. 
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'  Sparrows  build  early  in  the  spring ;  generally 
forming  their  nests  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  in 
boles  in  the  walls.  \Yhcn  such  convenient  situations 
are  not  to  be  had,  they  build  in  the  trees  a  nest 
fcigffer  than  a  man's  head,  with  an  0()ening  like  a 
Bwuth  at  the  side,  resembling  that  of  a  Magpie, — 
except  that  it  is  formed  of"  straw  and  hay,  and  Imed 
with  feathers,  and  so  nicety  managed  as  to  be  a 
(defence  both  against  wind  and  rain*.  They  like- 
icise  form  their  nest  in  the  bottoms  of  Rooks'  nests ; 
*nd  this  seems  a  favourite  situation  with  them. 

Mr.  Smellie  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  the 
•ffection  of  these  birds  towards  their  young:  — 
"  When  I  was  a  boy  (says  this  gentleman),  I  carried 
olTa  nest  of  young  Sparrows,  about  a  mile  from  my 
place  of  residence.  After  the  nest  was  completely 
removed,  and  while  I  was  marching  home  with 
(hem  in  triumph,  I  perceived,  with  some  degree  of 
astonishment,  both  parents  following  me  at  eome 
distance,  and  observing  my  motionj;  in  perfect  si- 
lence. A  thought  then  strucic  me,  that  they  might 
fellow  me  home,  and  feed  the  yonng  according  to 
Jheir  usual  manner.  When  just  entering  the  door  I 
keld  up  the  nest,  and  made  the  young  utter  the  cry 
which  is  expressive  of  the  desire  of  food.  I  immedi- 
ately put  the  nest  and  the  young  in  the  comer  of  a 
wire  cage,  and  placed  it  on  the  outside  of  a  window. 
I  chose  a  situation  in  the  room  where  I  could  pei** 
ceive  alt  that  should  happen,  without  being  myself 
6Cet).     The  young  animals  soon  cried  for  food.     In 
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a  short  time  both  parents,  having  their  bills  filled 
with  small  Caterpillars,  came  to  the  cage;  and  aHer 
chatting  a  little,  as  we  would  do  with  a  frienii 
through  the  lattice  of  a  prison,  gave  a  small  virorm  m 
each.  This  parental  intercourse  continued  regularffl 
for  some  tirre ;  till  the  young  were  complctelj 
fledged,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  Of, 
strength.  I  then  took  one  of  the  strongest  of  tlienCl 
and  placed  him  on  the  outside  of  the  cage,  in  ordcn 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  parents  after  one  M 
their  offspring  was  emancipated.  In  a  few  minutes 
both  parents  arrived,  loaded,  as  usual,  with  ibo^ 
Thejr  no  sooner  perceived  that  one  of  their  childrefl 
had  escaped  from  prison,  than  they  fluttered  aboii9 
and  made  a  thousand  noisy  demonstrations  of  }qm 
both  with  their  wings  and  their  voice?.  The«c  l<M 
multuous  expressions  of  unexpected  happiness  at  Ian 
gave  place  to  a  more  calm  and  soothing  conversalioM 
By  their  voices  and  their  movements  it  was  evidenl 
that  they  earnestly  entreated  him  to  follow  ihrrn 
and  to  fly  from  his  present  dangerous  state.  Hm 
seemed  to  be  impatient  to  obey  their  mandates 
but,  by  bis  gestures,  and  the  feeble  soands  hi 
uttered,  he  plainly  expressed  that  be  was  afraid  to 
try  an  exertion  he  had  never  before  attempted. 
They,  however,  incessantly  repeated  their  soHcid 
tions  ;  by  flying  aliernatcly  from  the  cage  to  a  ncigh^ 
bouring  chimney-top,  they  endeavoured  to  show  him 
how  easily  the  journey  was  to  be  accomplished.  He 
at  last  committed  himself  to  the  air,  and  alighted  in 
safety.  Upon  his  arrival,  anolher  scene  of  clamorous 
and  active  joy  was  cnhibilcd.     Next  day  I  repeated 
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!he  same  experiment,  by  e')t|)osIng  another  of  the 
Qungon  the  top  of  the  cage.  I  observed  the  same 
^BOnduct  with  the  remainder  of  the  brood,  which 
ionsisted  of  four.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  not  one 
Sthcr  of  the  parents  or  children  ever  afterwards  re- 
sted the  execrated  cage*." 

THE    GOLDFINCIlt. 

r  The  Goldfinches  are  very  beautiful  and  well-known 
Birds;  much  esteemed  for  their  docility,  and  the 
weetneas  of  their  note.  They  are  fond  of  orchards, 
"and  frequently  build  their  elegant  mossy  nest  in  an 
apple-  or  pear-tree.     The  eggs  are  five;  white,  mark- 

Icd  with  deep  purple  spots  at  the  large  end. 
t  They  are  readily  tamed  after  being  caught;  and 
pc  remarkable  for  tlieir  extreme  docility,  and  the 
Bteajtion  they  pay  to  inslruclions.  It  requires  very 
Itlle  trouble  to  teach  them  to  perform  several  move- 
Bents  with  accuracy  ;  to  fire  a  cracker,  and  to  draw 
n>  small  cups  containing  their  food  and  drink :  for 
Blis  last  purpo:jc,  they  must  have  fastened  round 
them  a  small  belt  of  soft  leather,  two  lines  broad, 
with  four  holes,  through  which  the  feet  and  wings 
are  passed  J  and  the  ends,  joining  under  the  belly, 
are  to  be  held  by  a  ring  which  supports  the  chain 
^^^d  cup. 

^^r  *  Smcllie'i  Philoaophf  of  Kfttunl  Hutory,  ii,  439. 
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Some  years  ago  the  sicur  Roman  exhibited  in 
this  country  the  wonderful  pcrfortnances  of  his  birds.  ] 
These  were  Goldtinches,  Linnets,  and  Canary-birdsJ 
•'-One  appeared  itead,  and  was  held  up  by  the  tl^| 
or  ctaw  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  life.  jH 
second  elood  on  its  head,  with  tis  daws  in  tJie  air3 
A  ihrrd  imilatcd  a  Dutch  inilkinald  going  to  markef,  I 
with  pails  on  its  shoulders.  A  fourth  mimicked  a.  I 
Venetian  girl  looking  out  at  a  window,  A  fifth  s^A 
pearedas  a  soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as  a  BcntindJ 
The  sixth  was  a  cannoneer,  with  a  cap  on  its  bead,  ■ 
firelock  on  its  shoulder,  and  a  match  in  its  clanf^l 
and  discharged  a  small  cannon.  The  same  bird  also' 
acted  as  if  it  had  been  wounded:  it  was  wheeled 
in  a  little  harrow,  to  convey  it  (as  it  were)  lo  the 
hospital ;  after  which  it  flew  away  before  Uie 
pany.  The  seventh  turned  a  kind  of  wii 
And  the  last  bird  stood  in  the  midst  of  some  fire- 
works which  were  discharged  all  round  it ;  and  this 
wiihotit  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  fear. 

In  solitude  the  Goldtinch  delights  to  view  its 
image  in  a  minor  ;  fancying,  probably,  (hat  it  sees 
another  of  its  own  specie.-^ :  and  this  attachment  to 
sociciy  seems  to  equal  the  cravings  of  nature;  for  it 
is  often  observed  to  pick  up  the  hemp-sced,  grain  by 
grain,  nnd  advance  to  eat  it  at  the  mirror,  imagining, 
no  doiibl,  that  it  is  thus  feeding  in  company. 

Towards  winter  these  birds  usually  assemble  in 
flocks.  They  feed  on  various  kiryls  of  seeds,  but 
arc  more  (lartiul  to  those  of  the  thistle  than  uijr  j 
others. 


he  eot^^M 
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THE    CANARY    plNCH*. 

hre  species,  which  has  the  general  name  ofCaiiary- 
^d,  was  originally  peculiar  to  ihose  islands  from 
Aence  the  name  is  deriveJ.  They  appear  to  have 
1  first  brought  into  Europe  about  (he  fourteenih 
century  ;  but  they  are  now  so  commonly  bred  in  our 
own  country,  that  we  are  not  often  under  the  neces- 
sity of  crossing  the  ocean  for  them. 

Not  being  able  to  oktain  any  very  singular  parti- 
cutais  of  the  manners  ot"  a  bird  known  to  every 
person,  I  have  introduced  it  here  principally  for  (he 
purpose  of  reciting  a  curious  anecdote  of  one  of 
them,  related  by  Dr.  Darwin:  —  "  On  observing  a 
Canarj'-bird  (says  this  gentleman)  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
^FJervcy,  near  Tutbury,  in  Derbyshire,  I  was  told  it 
^Bcrays  fainted  away  when  its  cage  was  cleaned  ;  and 
^Wdcsired  to  see  the  experiment.  The  cage  being 
taken  from  the  cieling,  and  the  bottom  drawn  out, 
the  bird  began  to  tremble,  and  turned  quite  white 
about  the  root  of  its  bill :  he  then  opened  his  moulh 
as  if  for  breath,  and  respired  quick,  stood  upslraighter 
on  his  perch,  hung  his  wings,  spread  his  tail,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  appeared  quite  stiff  and  cataleptic  for 
nearly  Iialf  an  hour  ;  and  at  length,  with  much  trem< 
bling  and  deep  respirations,  came  gradually  to  bim- 
£e!f*." 


•SlitoNlMs. — Friagilla  Canariit.     Linn 
f  Duwin')  Zoonornia. 
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It  is  by  no  means  commonly  known^  that  tbe  song 
of  the  Canary-bird  is  generally  composed  either  of 
the  Titlark*8  or  the  Nightingale's  notes.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington  saw  two  of  the  birds  which  came  firom  the 
Canary-islands^  neither  of  which  had  any  song  at  all ; 
and  he  was  informed  that  a  ship  afterwards  brought 
over  a  great  many  of  them  with  the  same  defect. 
Most  of  the  birds  that  arc  imported  from  the  Tyrol 
have  been  educated  under  parents  the  progenitors 
of  which  were  instructed  by  a  Nightingale.  Our 
English  Canary*birds  have,  however,  more  of  tbe 
Titlark's  than  of  the  Nightingale's  notes. 


THE  LARK  TRIBE. 

IN  this  genus  the  bill  is  staight,  slender,  bend- 
ing a  little  towards  the  end,  and  sharp-pointed. 
The  nostrils  are  covered  with  feathers  and  bristles; 
and  the  tongue  is  cloven  at  the  end.  The  toes  are 
divided  to  the  origin ;  and  the  claw  of  the  back 
toe  is  very  long,  and  either  straight  or  very  lillle 
bent. 

THE    SKY-LARK.*. 

The  Sky-Iark  forms  its  nest  on  the  ground,  gene* 
rally  between  two  clods  of  earth,  and  lines  it  with 

*  Stnonyms. —  Alauda  arvensis.    Linn. — Alouette.     BuJ'--^ 
licld-lark  or  Skj-lark.    Penn, B^w,  Birds^  f.  178. 
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dried  grass  ami  roots.  In  this  tlie  female  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  which  arc  hatched  in  about  a  tbrtnight ;  and 

;  generally  produces  two  broodi;  in  the  year. 

When  hatched,  the  inolher  watches  over  them 
kb  a  truly  maternal  afiection ;  she  may  then  be 
sen  fluttering  over  their  heads,  directing  their  mo- 
Ions,  anticipating  their  wants,  and  guarding  them 
from  danger. 

The  instinctive  warmth  of  attachment  which  the 
Icmalc  Sky<lark  bears  to  her  young,  often  discovers 
itself  ata  very  early  period,  and  even  before  she  is 
capable  of  becoming  a  mother  ;  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  precede,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  maternal 
solicitude.  *' A  young  hen  bird  (says  the  Comic  de 
Bufl[bn)w8sbroughtIomc  in  the  month  of  May,  which 
was  not  able  to  feed  without  assistance:  I  caused  her 
to  be  educated  ;  and  she  was  hardly  fledged,  when  I 
received  fixjm  another  place  a  nest  of  three  or  four 
untiedged  Sky.larks.  She  took  a  strong  liking  to 
these  new-corners,  which  were  scarcely  younger  than 
herself;  she  tended  them  night  and  day,  cherished 
them  beneath  her  wings,  and  fed  ihcin  with  her  bill. 
Nothing  could  interrupt  her  tender  offices:  if  the 
young  were  torn  from  her,  she  Hew  to  them  as 
^oon  as  she  was  libcniled,  and  wuuld  not  think  of 
effecting  her  own  escape,  which  she  might  have  done 
a  hundred  limes.  Her  affeclion  grew  upon  her:  she 
neglected  food  and  drink  j  she  now  required  the 
>.ime  support  as  her  adopted  uSspring,  and  expired  at 
Vist  consumed  with  maternal  anxiety.  None  of  the 
joung  ones  survived  her  ;  they  died  one  afier  an- 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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other;  so  essential  were  her  cares,  which  were  eqaaffy 
tender  and  judicious." 

The  common  food  of  the  young  Sky-larks  is  worms 
and  insects ;  but  after  they  are  grown  up  they  h've 
chiefly  on  seedSj  herbage^  and  most  other  vegetable 
substances. 

They  are  easily  tamed,  and  become  so  familiar  as 
to  eat  off  the  table,  and  even  alight  on  the  hand; 
but  they  cannot  cling  by  the  toes,  on  account  of  the 
form  of  the  hind  toe,  which  is  too  long  and  straight. 
This  is  the  reason  why  they  never  perch  on  trees. 

The  Lark  commences  his  song  early  in  spring, 
and  continues  it  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 
It  is  heard  chiefly  in  the  moririrrg  and  evcmng,  and 
is  one  of  those  few  birds  that  chant  their  mellow 
notes  on  the  wing.  Thomson  elegantly  describes  it 
as  the  leader  of  the  warbling  choir : — 

Up  springs  the  Lark» 
Shrili'voic'd  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn  : 
£re  yet  the  shadows  fTy,  he,  mounted,  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations. 

The  Lark  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  and  by 
successive  springs,  into  the  air ;  where  it  hovers  at 
a  va^t height.  Its  descent  is  in  an  oblique  direction; 
unless  threatened  by  some  ravenous  bird  of  prey,  or 
attracted  by  its  mate,  when  it  drops  to  the  ground 
like  a  stone.  When  it  first  feaves  the  earth,  its  notes 
are  feeble  and  interrupted;  but,  as  it  rises,  they 
gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone.  There  is  something 
in  the  concomitant  scenery  that  renders  the  music: 


THE    SKY-LARK. 

ftlie  Lirk  peculiarly  delightful:  l!ie  placid  land- 
si-apc    and  various  rural  charms  nl!    contribute  to 
heighten  our  relish  for  its  pleasing  song. 
L     These  birds  bt^come  musical  in  the  spring,  and 
Blantinue  so  for  several  months ;  but  in  winter  their 
'song  forsakes  them.     They  then  assemble  in  fluek-;, 
grow  fj(,  And  are  caught  in  vast   numbers  by  the 
bird-catchtfs.    As  many  as  four  thousand  dozen  have 
been  known  to  be  taken   in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunstable,  between  September  and  February  ;  but 
this  holds   no    proportion   to   what  are    somcllmcs 
caught  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  where  there 
is  an  excise  upon  them.    Keysler  says,  that  the  excise 
alone  produced  six  ihousatid  dollars  (about  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling)  every  year  to  Ihecity  of  Lcipsic; 
Ihe  Larks  of  which  place  arc  fimous  all  over  Ger- 
many, as  being  of  a  most  delicate  flavour.     But  it 
is  not  only  at  Leipsic  that  they  arc  taken  in  such 
numbers;  but  also  in  the  country  about  Naumburg, 
■    Merscburg,  Halle,  and  other  parts*. 
^K  Those  caught  in  the  day-lime  are  taken  in  clap- 
^Hets,  of  llflcen  yards  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half 
|]^h  breadth;  and  are  enticed   by   means  of  bits  of 
looking-glass  lixcd  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  jn 
the  middle  of  the  nets.     These  are  put  in  a  quick 
whirling  motion,  by  n  string  which  the  larker  com- 

Imands;  he  also  makes  use  of  a  dccny  bird.  This 
kind  of  nets  arc  used  only  till  the  fourteenth  of 
Kovember;  for  the  Larks  will  not  frolic  in  the  air, 
Ind  of  course  cannot   be  inveigled  in  this  manner, 
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except  in  fine  sunny  weather.  When  the  wettber 
grows  gloomy  the  larker  changes  bis  engine ;  and 
makes  use  of  a  trammel- net,  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  five  broad;  which  is  put  on  two 
poles,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men/wbo 
pass  over  the  fields  and  quarter  the  ground  as  a  set- 
ting-dog would  :  when  they  hear  or  feel  that  a  Lark 
has  hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and  so  the  birds 
are  taken. 


THE  WARBLER  TRIBE. 

THE  Warblers  have  a  weak  and  slender  bilft 
small  and  somewhat  depressed  nostrils,  and  the 
tongue  cloven  at  the  end.     The  exterior  toe  is  joined 

beneath  to  the  base  of  the  middle  one. 

Most  of  these  birds  prey  on  insects  :  some  of  them 
arc  gregarious,  and  migrate  on  the  aj)pr()ach  of  the 
cold  weather  to  warmer  climates.  This  is  a  very 
extensive  tribe,  containing  in  the  whole  above  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  species,  of  whieli  our  own  country 
boasts  nearly  twenty. 

THE    NIGHTINGALE*. 

Tfic  Nightingale,  though  greatly  and  deservedly 
esteeu^ed  for  the  excellence  of  its  song,  is  not  rc- 
mark;ible  for    variety  or  riciin(\ss  of  e^>!ours.     The 


*   Sykonym«. — Motacilla   Luscinia,     l/inn. — Lc  Rosslgnol. 
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fpcr  part  of  its  body  is  of  a  rusty  brown,  tinged  with 
llive ;  the  under  parts  are  of  a  paie  ash-colour,  al- 
most white  at  the  throat  and  belly.     Its  length  is 

out  six  inches. 

These  birds  leave  us  in  August ;  in  order,  as  it  is 

tpposed,  to  retire  to  the  distant  regions  of  Asia. 
"hey  return  rcgolarly  in  the  commencement  of 
April,  and  about  a  month  afterwards  begin  lo  con- 
struct their  nest.  They  hatch  twice,  and  sometimes 
even  three  times,  in  the  season.  Tliey  seldom  visit 
the  northern  or  western  counties. 

It  is  very  rcmnrkable,  that  all  the  gay  and  brilliant 
birds  of  America  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  that 
pleasing  [wwcr  of  song  which  gives  so  peculiar  a 
charm  to  the  groves  and  fields  of  Europe  :  and  one 
of  our  most  elegant  poets  has  beautifully  expressed 
the  supposed  superiority  of  our  island  in  this  re- 
spect: 


Nor  envy  we  the  gauJy  robes  they  lent 
Pioud  Monietuma'g  realm,  whose  legioni  cut 
A  boundlesa  radiance  waving  on  the  sun. 
While  Philamcl  is  ours;  while  in  out  ihadci,' 
Through  the  tofi  silence  of  the  litt'tiing  night. 
The  sober-; uit; it  songstress  irilli  her  lay. 


^Elinost  untvcrsitlly  as  the  must  exquisite  of  singing- 
birds;  which  supcriurily  itccrlainly  may  boldly  chal- 
lenge ;  one  reason,  however,  of  this  bird's  being  more 
altcndcd  to  ihnn  olhcrs  is,  th;it  it  sings  in  tht  night, 
llcnce  Shakcspe.ire  b.iys, 

The  Nightingale,  if  the  should  ling  by  clay. 
When  ev'ty  Gno-.e  it  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  \im\. 


I 
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Mr.  Bsirington  once  kept  a  very  fine  Nightitu 
gale  ("or  three  years,  during  which  time  be  paid  i 
particulnr  attention  to  its  song.  Its  tone  was  in- 
linilely  more  mellow  than  that  of  any  other  bird; 
though  al  the  same  lime,  by  a  proper  exertion,  it 
could  be  excessively  brilitaDt.  When  this  bird  sang 
its  song  roHiid,  in  its  whole  compass,  he  observed  six* 
teen  different  beginnings  and  closes;  at  the  same 
lime  that  the  inlerniediatc  iioles  were  commonly 
varied  in  their  succession  with  so  much  judgment 
as  to  produce  a  most  pleasing  variety. — Another  point 
of  superiority  in  the  Nighlingule  is  Its  continoance 
of  song  without  a  pause  ;  which  Mr.  Harrington  ob- 
served to  be  sometimes  not  less  than  twenty  second?;. 
Whenever  res.piration,  however,  became  neocssary, 
it  was  taken  with  as  much  judgment  as  by  ao  opera 
singer. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Nightin- 
gales in  general,  in  a  wild  state,  do  not  sing  above 
ten  weeks  in  the  year;  while  those  confined  in  8 
cage  continue  their  song  for  nine  or  ten  monthsj 
and  a  caged  Nightingale  sings  infinitely  more  sweet- 
ly than  those  which  we  hear  abroad  in  the  spring. 
The  latter,  as  the  bird-faucicrs  term  it,  are  so  rent 
that  they  seldom  sing  any  Jhiiig  but  short  and  loud 
jerks;  which  consequently  cannot  be  compared  (o 
the  notes  of  a  caged  bird,  since  the  instrument 
thus  overstrained. 

The  music  of  the  Nightingale,  when  out  of  dooi 
and  with  the  corresponding  darkness  and  scent 
yfi  been  considered  n.s  ])laintive  or  mclaticl 
omctiinci  a^    cv^:\\    covwt^io^   idea; 


no 
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Fletnoctem;  ramoqae  scJens,  miseiabile  carmen 
Integral,  et  mccslU  tatc  Iocs  i^untibus  implet. 

Darkling  ihe  wails  the  sadly' pleating  strains. 
And  melancholy  muiic  filU  the  plains. 

From  the  dissections  of  several  birds  made  by  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barringfon,  it  appeared  that  in  the  best  singers  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  were  llic  strongest.  Those 
in  the  Nightingale  were  stronger  than  in  any  other 
bird  of  the  same  size. — When  we  consider  the  size 
of  many  singing  birds,  it  is  really  amazing  to  what 
a  distance  their  notes  can  be  heard.  It  is  supposed 
that  those  of  a  Nightingale  may  be  beard  above  half 
a  mile,  if  the  evening  be  calm. 

Nightingales  will  adopt  the  notes  of  other  birds; 
and  ihcy  will  even  chant  the  stitf  airs  of  a  Nightin- 
gale-pipc.  They  may  be  instructed  to  sing  by  turns 
with  a  choriiSj  and  to  repeat  their  couplet  at  the 
proper  time.  Mr.  Stackhousc,  of  Pcndarvis,  in  Corn- 
waU,  informs  me  that  he  has  remarked  of  the  Night- 
ingale that  it  will  modulate  its  voice  to  any  given 
key:  he  says,  if  any  person  whistle  a  note  to  it,  the 
bird  will  immediately  try,  in  its  strain,  an  unison 
with  it.  Nightingales  may  also  be  taught  to  articu* 
late  words.  The  sons  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  had  some  Nightingales  that  spoke 
Greek  and  Latin,  But  what  that  author  subjoins  is 
more  marvellous:  that  lhe*e  birds  prepared  every  day 
new  expressions,  and  even  of  considerable  length, 
with  which  they  entertained  their  masters.  The 
arts  of  flattery  might  work  upon  the  undw?.la,wii\'c\"j,i 
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of  young  princes ;  but  a  philosopher  like  Pliny  ought 
not  to  have  credited  such  a  story^  nor  to  have  pub- 
lished it  under  the  sanction  of  his  name.  Several 
authors,  accordingly,  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  naturalist,  have  amplified  the  marvellous  tale. 
Gesner,  among  others,  quotes  a  letter  from  a  person 
of  credit  (as  he  states),  who  mentions  two  Nightin- 
gales belonging  to  an  inn-keeper  at  Ratisbon,  which 
passed  the  night  in  discoursing  in  German  on  the 
political  interests  of  Europe — on  the  events  that  had 
already  happened,  and  on  those  that  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  afterwards  actually  took  place*.  It 
is  true  that  the  author  of  the  letter  endeavours  to 
render  the  story  more  probable,  by  telling  us  that  the 
birds  only  repeated  what  they  had  heard  from  some 
officers  or  deputies  of  the  diet,  who  frequented  the 
tavern  :  but  still  the  whole  is  so  absurd  as  to  merit 
no  serious  remark. 

Nightingales  arc  solitary  birds ;  never  associating 
in  flocks  like  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  but  hiding 
themselves  in  the  thickest  parts  of  hedges  and  bushes, 
and  seldom  singing  but  during  the  night. 

The  London  bird-catchers  take  them  in  a  net- 
trap,  (somewhat  larger  than  a  cabbage  net,)  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  iron  ring.  This 
is  baited  with  a  Meal-worm  from  the  baker's  shop; 
and  ten  or  a  dozen  have  been  sometimes  caught  in 
a  day  by  this  means. 


*  Willughby. 


[     3+5     ] 
THE    PfiNSII.E    WARSLEK*. 

The  Pensile  Warbler  13  nearly  five  Inches  long. 

lie  bill  is  dusky  ;  tlic  licad  grayish  black  ;  and  the 

»ck  deep  gray.     Round  the  eye  there  is  a  white 

ITstrcak,  and  between  that  and  the  bill  a  range  of  yel- 

low  ilots.    The  throat,  neck,  and  breast,  are  yellow- 

The  belly  is  white ;  and  the  sides  of  llie  neck  anil 

body  are  dotletl  with  black  spots.    The  wing-covcrls 

are  white  and  black,  in  bands.    The  tail  is  dark  gray, 

ring  the  four  outer  feathers  marked  with  largfi 

K>ts  of  whitef. 

The  sagacity  displayed  by  this  bird  in  building 
nd  placing  its  nest  is  truly  remarkable.    She  docs 
t  fix  it  at  thp  forking  of  the  branches,  as  is  usual 
pirh  most  other  birdsj  but  suspends  it  to  binders 
hanging  from  (he  nrlting  which  she  forms  from  tree 
_to  Irec,  cs|>eciully  iho^c    which  full  from  branches 
nt  bang  over  the  rivers  and  deep  ravine*.     The 
at  consists  o(  dry  blades  of  grass,  the  ribs  of  Icavce, 
fid  exceedingly  small   roots,   interwoven  uich  the 
iBatCst  art  ;  it  is  fastened  on,  or  rather  it  is  worked 
^lo,  the  [jfndeni  strings.     It  is  in  fact  a  small  bed, 
rolled  into  a  ball,  so  thick  and  compacted  as  to  ex- 
clude the  rain  :  and  it  rocks  in  the  wind  without 
leiinng  any  harm. 

But  the  elements  nte  not  the  only  enemies  against 
hich  this  bird  has  to  ••lri:ggle:  with  wonderful  sa- 


il* SvMojeTMs' — Molncilla   P»iilis. 
Ptnsilc  Wi.blcr.     Latb.j>n. 

-j  Lulliam. 
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gacity  it  provides  for  the  protection  of  its  nest  from 
other  accidents.  The  opening  is  not  made  on  the 
top  nor  side  of  the  nest,  but  at  the  bottom.  Nor  is 
the  entrance  direct.  AAer  the  bird  has  made  its  way 
into  the  vestibule,  it  must  pass  over  a  kind  of  parti- 
tion, and  through  another  aperture,  before  it  descends 
into  the  abode  of  its  family.  This  lodgment  is 
round  and  sofl ;  being  lined  with  a  species  of  lichen, 
which  grows  on  the  trees,  or  with  the  silky  down  of 
plants. 

The  birds  of  this  species  have  a  very  delicate  song, 
which  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  They  are 
natives  of  St.  Domingo,  and  some  other  of  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  where  they  feed  chiefly  on  in- 
sects and  fruit. 

THE    COMMON    WAGTAIL*. 

These  active  and  lively  little  birds  run  about  the 
sides  of  ponds  and  small  streams,  in  search  of  in- 
sects and  w^orms ;  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
are  constant  attendants  on  the  plough,  for  the  sake 
of  the  worms  thrown  up  by  that  instrument. 

The  generality  of  the  Wagtails  disappear  in  the 
autumn  ;  but  how  they  dispose  of  themselves  during 
the  winter,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for. 
They  are  often  to  be  seen  even  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  fine  day,  and  the 
sun  shines  bright,  they  are  sure  to  make  their  appear- 

♦  Synonyms. — Motacilla  alba.     Unji. — Lavandlere.    Buff,-^ 
White  Wagtail.   P/rw«.— Black  and  White  Water-Wagtail,  Pied 

Wagtail.    Btwici. Brjj.  Birds,  p.  i88.-^P«';;«.  Brit,  '/lool  i. 

iah.  54. 
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hirjjing  briskly,  and  seeming  delighted  with 
wealher,  though  they  had  not  perhaps  been 
seen  tor  three  weeks  or  a  month  befwre. — Whence 
then  do  they  come  ?  Certainiy  not  from  a  far-dislant 
country  ;  there  not  being  tiinc  for  a  very  long  jour- 
ney in  the  space  of  a  single  day  ;  and,  beside>^,  they 
never  seem  lo  be  tired  or  hfeless,  but  are  very  brisk 
and  lively  on  such  occasions*. 

mL  THE    WHEAT-EAR  f. 

B^^This  bird  visits  England  annually  in  the  middle  ol 
March,  and  loaves  us  in  September.  The  females 
come  first,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  mafcs ;  and 
they  continue  to  come  till  the  middle  of  May.  In 
some  parts  of  England  they  are  found  in  vast  plenty, 
and  arc  much  esteemed.  About  E,-istbournc,  in 
Sussex,  they  are  taken  in  snares  made  of  horsehair, 
placed  beneath  a  long  turf.  Bcinj;  very  timid  birds, 
the  motion  even  of  a  cloud,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
Hawk,  will  immediately  drive  them  into  the  traps. 
These  traps  arc  first  set  every  year  on  St.  James's 
day,  the  twenty-fiflli  of  July  ;  soon  afier  which  they 
arc  caught  in  astonishing  numbers,  considering  that 
they  are  not  grcgnrious,  and  that  more  than  two  or 
three  are  scarcely  ever  seen  flying  togclher.  The 
number  annually  ensnared  in  the  district  of  East- 
bourne alone,  is  said  to  amount  to  nearly  two  thou- 


■  •  I.inii.Tr3n,  i.  ii6. 

^  ^  Sykonvme. — Molacilb  Oi:nanibe.    Lian. — Cul-bline.  oa  VU 

bcc,  ou  Molleux.    £u/.— Wheat -caf,  Fftllow-tniicb,  White-uil. 

M7ffi^**y.— While-rump.  if«i'<^l. Bru-.  Birdh  (.  lig. 
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sand  dozen.  The  birds  caught  are  chiefly  young 
ones,  and  they  are  invariably  found  in  the  greatest 
number  when  an  easterly  wind  prevails :  tbey  always 
come  against  the  wind.  A  gentleman  informed 
Mr.  Markwick^  that  his  father's  shepherd  oncecaught 
eighty-four  dozen  of  them  in  a  day*.  Great  quan* 
tities  of  them  are  eaten  on  the  spot  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants ;  others  are  picked^  and  sent  up 
to  the  London  poulterers ;  and  many  are  potted^ 
being  as  much  esteemed  in  England  as  the  Ortolans 
are  on  the  continent. 

The  vast  plenty  of  these  birds  on  the  downs  about 
Eastbourne,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  species  of  fly,  their  favourite  food,  that 
feeds  on  the  wild  thyme,  and  abounds  on  the  adja* 
cent  hills* 

A  few  of  the  birds  breed  in  the  old  rabbit-burrows 
there.  The  nest  is  large,  and  made  of  dried  grass, 
rabbits'- down,  a  few  feathers,  and  horse-hair.  The 
eggs  are  from  six  to  eight,  and  are  of  a  light  colourf. 

THE   red-breast:}:. 

This  pretty  bird  needs  no  dcvScription.  It  is  reck- 
oned ainong  the  birds  of  passage ;  but,  as  the  Comtc 
(ic  BLrJbn  has  elegantly  expressed  himself,  the  de- 
parture in  the  autiiiDn  not  being  marked, — or,  to  use 


•*  Paper  of  Mr.  Maikwick,  in  the  Linncan  Transactions,  vol.iv. 
p.  17. 

^  Pcnn.  Trlt.  Zool.  i.  384. 

JSynon'Yms. — Motacilla  Rubccula.    Linn. — Lc  Rougc-Gorgc 

JSff/*.— Robin  Rcd-brcast,  or  Ruddock.  lViUughhj\ Be^ji'.  Bird- 

f,  204, 
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1  expression,  "  not  being  proclaimed  among  the 
ued-breasrs,  as  among  otiior  birds  at  that  season, 
sllected  into  flocks, — many  stay  behind ;  and  these 

:  either  the  young  and  inexperienced,  or  some 
'hich  can  derive  support  from  Ihe  slender  resources 
r  the  winter.  In  that  season  they  visit  our  dwell- 
ings, and  seek  the  warmest  and  most  shellered  situa- 
tions ;  and,  if  any  nne  still  continue  in  the  woods,  it 
becomes  the  companion  of  the  faggot- maker,  che- 
rishes itself  at  his  fire,  pecks  at  his  bread,  and  flut- 
Icre  the  whole  day  round  him,  chirping  its  slender 
ftp.  But,  when  the  cold  grows  more  severe,  and 
thick  snow  covers  the  ground,  it  approaches  our 
houses,  and  taps  on  the  window  with  its  bill,  as  if  to 
entreat  an  asylum,  which  is  cheerfully  granted  ;  and 
it  repays  the  favour  by  the  most  amiable  familiarity, 
gathering  the  crumbs  from  (he  table,  distinguishing 
afTectionatcIy  the  people  of  the  house,  and  assuming 
8  warble,  not  indeed  so  rich  as  that  of  the  spring,  but 
more  delicate.  This  it  retains  through  all  the  rigours 
of  the  season  ;  to  hail  each  d;iy  the  kindness  of  its 
host,  and  the  sweetness  of  its  retreat.  I'^cre  it  re- 
mains Irancjuit,  till  the  returning  spring  awakens 
new  desires,  and  invites  to  other  pleasures:  it  now 
becomes  unea-^y,  and  impatient  to  recover  its  liberty." 

Thomson  has  charmingly  described  the  annual 
visits  of  this  little  favourite,  in  lines  that  have  been 
oflen  quoted : 


The  Eed-breast,  mend  to  llie  hmi^chold  Cods, 
Wiwly  regardful  ai  tfa'  embroiling  ik/i 
In  joy1ef>  lieUii,  lod  ibornjr  thickcU,  lekve< 
Hi)  ihii>mi\£  mate,  and  pays  to  titiilcd  Mar 
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His  annuil  visit.     Half-afraid  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats  j  then  brisk  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth }  then,  hopping  o'er  the  fl<xn> 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is  ; 

Tilly  more  familiar  grown^  the  table-crambt 

Attract  his  slender  feet. 

The  Red-breast  generally  builds  its  nest  by  the 
roots  of  trees,  in  some  concealed  spot  near  the 
ground.  This  is  composed  of  dried  leaves,  mixed 
with  hair  and  moss,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
female  lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs.  In  order  the 
more  successfully  to  conceal  its  nest,  we  are  told  that 
it  covers  it  with  leaves,  suffering  only  a  narrow 
winding  entrance  under  the  heap  to  be  left. 

This  bird  feeds  principally  on  insects  and  worms  ir 
and  its  delicacy  in  preparing  the  latter  is  somewhat 
remarkable :  It  takes  a  worm  by  one  extremity,  in 
its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the  ground  till  the  inner  part 
comes  away  :  then,  taking  it  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  other  end,  it  entirely  cleanses  the  outer  part, 
which  alone  it  eat?. 

Its  general  familiarity  has  given  it  a  peculiar  de- 
nomination in  several  countries.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bornholm  call  it  Tonwii Ltckn ;  the  Norwegians,  Peter 
Rons/mjd;  the  Germans,  Thomas  GierJct  i  and  we 
give  it  the  familiar  name  o(  Rohin  Rai-breast. 

THE    AVREN*. 

The  Wren  is  found  throughout  Europe.  Its  nest 
is  curiously  constructed  ;  being  composed  chiefly  of 

*  Synonyms.  —  Motacilla  Troglodytus.  Lintu  —  Troglodyte. 
J^VjT.— Kitty  Wren.    Bewich. Bcix.'.  Birds j  p.  227. 
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and  lined  with  feathers;  and  in  shaiie  almost 
'al,  with  only  one  small  entrance.  This  is  genc- 
lly  found  in  some  corner  of  an  oiit-house,  stack 
wood,  or  hole  in  a  wall,  near  our  habitations  ;  but 
when  the  Wren  builds  in  the  woods,  it  Is  often  in  a 
bush  near  the  ground,  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or 
even  on  the  ground.  The  female  lays  from  ten  to 
eighteen  eggs.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  ma- 
terials of  the  nest  are  generally  adapted  to  the  place 
■rherc  it  is  formed  :  if  against  a  hay-rick,  its  exterior 
■■  composed  of  hay  ;  if  against  the  side  of  a  tree  clad 
with  white  lichens,  it  is  covered  with  the  same  sub- 
stance ;  and  if  built  against  a  tree  covered  with  green 
moss,  or  in  a  bank,  its  exterior  alwnys  bears  the  same 
correspondence.  Thclining  is  invariably  of  feathers. 
The  Wren  docs  not,  as  is  usual  with  most  other 
birds,  begin  the  bottom  of  its  nest  first  :  when  against 
a  tree,  its  primary  operation  is  to  trace  the  outline, 
which  is  of  an  oval  sh;ipc,  upon  the  bark,  and  thus 
fasten  it  with  etjual  strength  to  all  parts.  Ic  then  in 
succession  closes  ihe  sides  and  top,  leaving  only  a 
.11  hole  fur  cntmncc.  If  the  nc:>t  is  placed  under 
bank,  the  top  is  first  begun,  and  well  secured  io 
me  small  cavity  ;  and  by  this  the  fabric  is  sus- 
pended. 

The  song  of  the  Wren  is  much  admired  ;  being, 
though  short,  a  very  pleasing  warble,  and  louder 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  bird. 
This  it  continues  throughout  the  year;  and  it  lias 
been  heard  to  sing  unconcerned  even  during  a  fall 
snow.  It  sings  also  very  lale  in  the  evening; 
ugh  not,  like  the  Nightingale,  afier  datk. 
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THE    WILLOW-WREN*. 

This  bird  is  a  little  bigger  than  the  common  Wren. 
The  iip|>er  parts  are  of  a  pale  olive-green ;  the  under 
pale  yellow,  with  a  streak  of  yellow  over  the  eyes. 
The  wings  and  tail  arc  brown,  edged  with  yellowish 
green  ;  and  the  legs  are  yellowish. 

It  is  pretty  common  in  England ;  it  is  migratory, 
but  comes  early  in  the  year.  It  makes  its  nest  in 
holes  at  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hollows  of  dry  banks, 
and  other  similar  places.  This  is  round,  and  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Wren.  The  eggs  arc  dusky  white, 
marked  with  reddish  spots ;  and  are  five  in  number. 

A  Willovv-wren  had  built  in  a  bank  of  one  of  the 
fields  of  Mr.  White,  near  Sclbornc.  This  bird  a  friend 
and  himself  observed,  as  she  sat  in  her  nest ;  but  they 
were  particularly  careful  not  to  disturb  her,  though 
she  eyed  them  with  some  (legrcc  of  jealousy.  Some 
days  after,  ns  they  passed  the  same  way,  they  were 
desirous  of  remarking  how  the  brood  went  on ;  but 
uo  nest  could  bo  found,  till  Mr.  White  happened  to 
take  np  a  laiirc  bundle  of  IcMig  green  moss,  thrown 
as  it  were  carelessly  over  ihc  nesf,  in  order  to  mi.-- 
lead  the  eye  of  any  impertinent  obt  ruder. 

The  Wil!o\v-\\rcn  may  l>e  j;i.^tlv  termed  the  Niirht- 
mgale  of  ibc  northern  snowy  cf)untrics  ol  Euro|^e. 
It  settles  on  the  most  lofly  brar..  Iiesof  the  birch  trees, 
and  makes  the  air  resound  uiih  its  bold  and  melo- 
dious sone  I". 


*  Synonyms. — Motacilla  Ir.  chir.jj.   L'm. — IJouiIlol  on  Chun- 

trc.    B:.jf.— SmaM  Yellow   Bird.     A\;v.— Gicen  Wren.    A;bii:.^ 

Yel'.  \v  Vv'rcn.    iV/.w. 

•\  Accrbi,  ii.  274. 
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THE    TAYI.OR    bird". 

.  This,  like  the  last  two,  is  a  very  small  species, 
ineasuring  scarcely  more  than  three  inches  in  length. 
Its  colour  is  entirely  yellow. 

It  inhabits  India;  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
so  much  as  the  construction  of  its  nest,  which  is  ex- 
tremely curious.  This  is  composed  of  two  leaves; 
the  one  generally  dead,  which  it  fixes,  at  the  end  of 
some  branch,  to  the  side  of  a  living  one,  by  sewing 
both  together  with  little  filaments  (its  bill  serving  as 
s  needle),  in  the  manner  of  a  pouch  or  purse,  and 
open  at  the  top.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  dead  leaf 
and  a  living  one,  two  living  leaves  are  sewed  toge- 
ther ;  and  thus  connected,  ihey  seem  rather  the  work 
of  human  art  than  of  an  nninstructed  animal.  After 
the  operation  of  sewing  is  finished,  the  cavity  is 
lioed  wiih  feathers  and  soft  vegetable  down.  The 
nest  and  birds  are  together  so  very  light,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  most  exterior  and  slender  twigs  of  the 
trees  are  chosen  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  thus  situated, 
the  brood  is  completely  secured  from  the  depredations 
of  every  invader. 


I 


THE  TITMOUSE  TRIBE. 


THIS  is  a  diminutive  but  sprightly  tribe,  possessed 
both  of  much  courage  and  strength.     Their  general 
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food  is  seeds,  fruit,  and  insects ;  and  a  few  will  eat 
flesh.  Some  of  them  will  venture  to  assault  birds 
that  arc  twice  or  thrice  their  own  bulk  ;  and  in  this 
case  they  direct  their  aim  chiefly  at  the  eyes.  They 
often  seize  upon  birds  that  are  weaker  than  tbem«> 
selves ;  which  they  kill,  and,  having  picked  a  hole  in 
the  skull,  eat  out  the  brains.  They  are  very  prolific, 
laying  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs  at  a  time.  Their 
voice  is  in  general  unpleasant. 

The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  hard,  sharp- pointed, 
and  a  little  compressed.  The  nostrils  are  roond,  and 
covered  with  bristles.  The  tongue  appears  cut  off  at 
the  end,  and  is  terminated  by  three  or  four  bristles. 
The  toes  are  divided  to  their  origin  -,  and  the  back 
toe  is  very  large  and  strong. 

THE    PENDULINE    TITMOUSE*. 

'.:  ^•3sc  birds  are  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  whitish,  and 
the  hind  part  ^nd  the  neck  are  ash-coloured.  The 
ii|n)cr  ])cu*t5  of  the  phimage  are  gray;  the  forehead 
ii^  black  ;  the  tliror.t  and  the  front  of  the  neck  are  oi 
a  very  pale  ash-eoloiir  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  under 
];aris  are  yello\visl\  The  quills  and  tail  arc  brown, 
t'tlged  with  white  ;  and  the  legs  are  reddish  grayt- 

They  are  natives  of  Poland,  Italy,  Siberia,  and  most 
of  the  interwoven  country;  where  they  frequent  the 


•   Synonyms. — P^trus  Pendulinas.   Li7in, — Mcsaugede  Pologne, 
ou   riemiz.    Bu'f  —  Vimiutain  Titmouse.    y^//;i«.— Pcndulinc  Tit' 

aiourc.    I. (it hum. 

-V  Latham. 
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•tery  places  for  the  sake  of  aquatic  insects,  On  whidh 
hey  feed. 

The  most  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  these  birds, 
k  the  exquisite  art  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
peir  nc3t.  They  employ  the  light  down  found  on 
Bie  buds  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  aspen  j 
1  thistles,  dandelions.  Sec.  AVith  their  bill  they  en- 
sine  this  fihimentous  substance,  nnd  form  a  thick 
nose  web,  almost  like  cloth  :  this  they  fijrtifv  exler- 
IBlIy  with  fibres  and  small  root!,  whicb  penetrate 
Into  the  texture,  and  in  aoine  measure  compose  the 
basis  of  the  nest.  They  line  the  inside  with  the 
Same  down,  btit  not  woven,  that  their  yoUng-  may 
bSe  soft  :  they  shut  it  above  to  confint  the  warmth; 
Hod  they  suspend  it  with  hemp,  nettles,  &c.  from 
the  cleft  of  a  smal  I  pi  iant  branch  (over  some  stream), 
that  it  may  rock  more  gently  assisted  by  the  spring 
of  the  branch.  In  thia  situation  tlie  brood  are  well 
supplied  with  insecls,  which  constitute  their  chief 
food  J  andarealsolhus  protected  from  their  enemies. 
The  nest  sometimes  resembles  a  bag,  and  sometimes 
a  short  purse.  The  aperture  is  made  in  the  side, 
and  is  almost  always  turned  towards  the  water  :  it 
is  nearly  round,  mid  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, or  even  less,  and  is  commonly  surrounded  by 
a  brim  more  or  less  protuberant }  this  however  is 
sometimes  Wanting. 

These  nests  nrc  seen  in  the  fens  of  Bologna,  in 
those  of  Tuscany.  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Germany. 
The  peasants  regard  them  with  superstitious  vene- 
ration; oneoflliem  is  usually  suspended  near  the 
dooc  of  each  cnltage  j  and  the  ^oss^sot^  c&V<:i±:m'\X.  % 
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defence  against  thunder,  and  its  little  architect  I 
sacred  bird. 

THE    CAPE    TITMOUSE*. 

The  Cape  Titmouse  constructs  its  nest  of  Ibe  d 
of  a  species  of  Asclepias.     This  luxurious  na 
made  of  the  texture  of  flannel,  and  equals  the  f 
hosiery  in  softness.     Near  the  upper  end  projet 
small  tube,  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  an  orifij 
about  three-fourlbs  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
dialely  under  the  lube  is  a  small  hole  in  the  side,  ( 
has  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  net 
in  this  hole  the  male  sits  at  nights,  and  thus  b 
male  and  female  are  screened  from  the  weatherf. 
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THE  bill  of  the  Swallow  is  short,  broad  at  the 
base,  small  at  the  point,  and  somewhat  bent.  The 
nostrils  are  open.  The  tongue  is  short,  broad,  and 
cloven.  The  tail,  except  in  one  species,  is  forked; 
and  the  wings  are  long.  The  legs  are  short,  and 
(except  in  four  species,  in  which  they  are  all  place*! 
forwards)  the  toes  are  placed  three  before  and  one 
behind. 

Swallows  are  easily  distinguished  ftom  all  other 


*  Sykoktmi.— Pania  Cipeneii.    Li*n.—?«in  Dctul.   Stf- 
Cipe  TilmoUH.    Lattam. 
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!s,Tiot  only  from  their  structure,  but  by  their  twit- 
ring  voice,  and  their  manner  of  life.  They  fly 
irith  great  rapidity,  seldom  walk,  and  perform  all 
r  functions  either  on  the  wing  or  sitting.  By 
ans  of  their  wide  mouth  they  readily  catch  insects 
;  air,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  on 
these  they  entirely  subsist. 

Naturalists  have  been  much  divided  in  their  opi- 
nioDS  respecting  the  migration  of  the  Swallow  Tribe 
from  this  country.  This  is  a  subject  into  which  if 
I  were  to  enter  at  length,  I  should  not  only  occupy 
too  many  pages  of  this  work,  but  should  also  tres- 
pass too  much  both  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the 
reader :  I  shall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  my  account 
ofit:— 

The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  and  several  other 
writers,  have  supposed  thai  fiwalio-ws  do  not  leave 
this  country  ;  but  that  they  lie  concealed,  and  in  a 
torpid  state,  during  winter,  under  water :  that  the 
Martifu  lie  concealed  during  the  same  time  in  cre- 
vices of  rocks,  and  other  lurking-places  above  ground : 
that  the  Sand  Mart'tm  remain  in  the  holes  in  which 
they  form  their  nests  :  and  that  the  Siv'tfts  continue 
all  winter  in  their  holes  in  churches  and  old  build- 
ings. That  there  have  been  many  well-authenticated 
instances  of  the  birds  being  found  torpid  in  each  of 
these  situations,  both  here  and  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, cannot  be  denied.  But  a  migration  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  these  birds  is  not  to  be  contradicted,  by 
what  seems  to  be  rather  the  effect  of  chance  than 
Esign.     Those  birds  that   have  been  late  hatched. 
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and  have  not  acquired  safHcient  strength  to  accom** 
pany  their  companions  in  their  journey,  may  alone 
have  supplied  the  above-mentioned  instances.  Were 
the  whole  of  these  species  to  remain,  we  should  un-* 
doubtedly,  since  their  numbers  are  immense,  be  sup«* 
plied  with  more  numerous  and  more  generally  knowQ 
instances  than  have  hitherto  been  recorded.  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  on  dissecting  several  Swallows^  ob- 
served  in  them  nothing  differing  from  other  birds  in 
the  organs  of  respiration ;  and  immediately  con- 
cluded, perhaps  without  considering  the  very  re- 
spectable names  that  appear  as  witnesses  in  lostances 
to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  highly  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  of  them  could  remain  for  a  long  time  un- 
der the  water.  That  the  actual  migration  of  the 
Swallow  Tribe  does,  however,  take  place,  has  been 
fully  proved  from  a  variety  of  well- attested  facts; 
most  of  which  have  been  taken  from  the  obser- 
vations of  navigators  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
their  flights,  and  whose  ships  have  sometimes  af- 
forded to  them  resting-places  in  their  toilsome  jour- 
neys. 

A  single  instance  is  recorded  of  some  Swallows 
having,  with  warmth  and  care,  been  preserved  alive 
through  the  winter;  by  a  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Lon- 
don, who,  on  the  14th  of  February  1786,  exhi- 
biied  them  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Natural 
History.  They  died  from  neglect  in  the  following 
summer. 
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THE    CHIMNEY    SWALLOW*. 

'  Thi.i  Swallow  is  well  known  ihronghout  Eng^Iand ; 
liere  it  takes  up  its  residence  during  the  sirmmcr 
lOnths,  building  generally  in  the  iiisides  of  our 
fcimncye,  a  few  feet  from  the  top.  Its  nest  is  com- 
!ed  of  mud  mixed  with  straw  and  hair,  and  lined 
pith  feathers.     It  lays  four  or  five  L'ggs,  and  has  two 

lods  in  the  year. 
I'The  progressive  method  by  which  the  young  arc 
itroduce<I  to  their  proper  habits,  is  very  curious. 
They  first,  but  not  without  some  difficulty,  emerge 
from  the  shaft :  for  a  day  or  two  they  arc  fed  on  Ihe 
HHiimney-top  ;  and  then  are  conducted  to  the  dead 
^Hifless  bough  of  some  neighbouring  tree,  wtiere, 
^sftting  in  a  row,  they   are  nllended  by  the  parents 
with  great  Bi^siduity.     In  a  day  or  two  after  this,  they 
are  strong  enough  to  fly,  but  continue  still  unable  to 
take  their  own  food  ;  they  therefore  play  about  near 
the  place,  where  the  dams  arc  watching  for  Flics  j 
and,  when  a  mouthful  is  collected,  at  a  certain  sig- 
nal the  dam  and  the  nestling  advance,  rising  towards 
each   other  and  meeting  at  an  angle;    the   young 
ail  the  while  uttering  such  a  short  quick  note  of 
"atitudeand  complacency,  that  a  person  must  have 
jtid  very  little  regard  to  the  wonders  of  nature  who 
s  not  remarked  thi^  scene. 


oNTkis.~-Hin)ndo  rustica.    ij«fi.— Hi  rondel! e  de  Che- 

u  Hironddle   Domwlique-    Buf.—HoMe  or  Chiinney 

Penn. Bav.   Birdi,  f.  2%i.~'Ptnn.  Brii.  Zool  t. 
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As  fooii  as  the  dam  lins  disengaged  herself  (rondfl 
the  first  brood,  s!ic  im media it-ly  commences  her  prefl 
parations  for  h  second,  which  is  introduced  into  th^| 
world  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August-        fl 
During  every  part  of  the  summer,  the  Swallow  is  ^M 
most  instructive  pattern  of  unwearied  industry  ao^H 
affection  ;  for,  from  morning  to  night,  while  lhei^| 
is  a  fainily  to  be  supported,  she  spends  the  wholfl 
time  in  skimmltig  along,  and  exerting  the  most  sudfl 
den  turns  and  quick  evolutions:  avenues,  and  lon^l 
walks  under  hedges,  pasture-fields,  and  mown  mea- 
dows where  cattle  graze,  are  their  delight,  especially 
if  there  are  trees  interspersed,  because  in  such  spots 
insects  most  abound.     When  a  Fly  is  taken,  a  smart 
snap  from  their  bill  is  to  be  heard,  not  unlike  the 
noise  of  the  shutting  of  a  watch-case ;  but  the  mo- 
tiop  of  the  mandibles  is  too  quick  for  the  eye. 

The  Swallow  is  the  excubitor  to  the  House-mar. 
tins  and  other  little  birds,  announcing  the  approach 
of  birds  of  prey  :  for  as  soon  as  a  Hawk  or  an  Qwl 
apjjcar?,  the  Swallow  calls,  with  a  shrill  alarming 
note,  all  his  own  fellows  and  the  Martins  about  htm  ; 
wiio  pursue  in  a  body,  and  buffet  and  strike  their 
enemy  till  they  have  driven  him  from  the  place,  dart- 
ing down  upon  his  back  and  rising  in  a  perpCQdi- 
cnlar  line  in  perfect  security.  This  bird  will  also 
sound  the  alarm,  and  strike  at  Ca>s  when  they  climb 
on  the  roof^  of  houses,  or  otherwise  approach  the 
nesls. 

Wonderful  is  the  address,  Mr.  White  justly  ob- 
serves, which  this  adroit  bird  exhibits  in  ascending 
and  descending  with  security  through  the  narrow 
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age  o{  a  cbimney.  When  hovering  over  the 
noutti  of  (he  funact,  the  vibrations  of  its  wings  act- 
ing on  the  confined  air  occasion  a  rumbling  like  di- 
stant Ihtitider.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dam 
submits  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  her  nest  low 
down  in  the  shaft,  in  order  lo  have  her  brood  secure 
from  the  rapacious  birds  ;  and  particularly  from  Owls, 
which  are  frequently  found  lo  fall  down  chimneys, 
—^probably  in  their  atlempts  to  gel  at  the  nestlings*. 
^P  The  Swallows  are  generally  supposed  lo  reiire  in 
HH)C  winter  to  Sem-gal,  and  some  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Dr.  Russel  says,  that  Swallows  visitthe country  about 
Aleppo  towards  the  end  of  February  ;  where,  like 
those  in  Europe,  they  breed.  Having  hatched  their 
young,  they  dis.-ippear  about  the  end  of  July  ;  and, 
returning  in  the  beginning  of  October,  continue 
somewhat  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  disappear 
till  the  springt.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  [larts 
of  the  Old  Continent,  and  arc  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  North  America. 

Professor  Kalm,  in  his  Travels  into  America,  says, 
that  a  very  reputable  lady  and  her  children  related  lo 
him  the  following  story  respecting  these  birds,  as- 
suring him  at  the  same  time  ihat  they  were  all  eye- 
witnesses to  the  fact : — "  A  couple  of  Swallows  built 
their  nest  in  the  stable  belonging  to  the  lady  ;  and 
the  female  laid  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  was  about  to 
brood  them.  Some  days  after,  the  people  saw  the 
female  still  silting  on  the  eggs  j  but  the  male,  flying 
about  the  nest,  and  sometimes  settling  on  a  nail,  was 


t 
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heard  to  utter  a  very  plaintive  note^  which  betrayed 
bfs  uneasiness.  On  a  nearer  examlDation,  tbe  fe- 
male waS:  found  dead  in  the  nest ;  and  tbe  people 
flung. her  body  away.  The  male  then  went  to  sit 
upon  the  ^eggs ;  but  after  being  about  two  hours  on 
them^  and  perhaps  finding  the  business  too  trouble- 
^ome,  be  went  out,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon 
with  another  female,  which  sat  upon  the  nest^  and 
afterwards  fed-  the  young  ones  till  they  were  able  to 
provide  for  themselves*."  . 

At  Camcrton  Hall,  near  Bath,  a  pair  of  Swallows 
.built  their  nest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  of  an 
old  picture, over  the  chimney-piece;  entering  through 
a  broken  pane  in  the  window  of  the  room.  They 
came  ihree  years  successively ;  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  tbe  room 
been  put  in  repair,  which  prevented  their  access  to 
itf. 

Another  pair  was  known  to  build  for  two  years 
to;rether  on  the  handles  of  a  pair  of  garden  shears, 
that  were  stuck  up  against  the  boards  in  an  out- 
house;  and  therefore  must  have  had  their  nest 
epoilcd  whenever  the  imfjlcment  was  wanted  :  and 
what  is  still  more  stran^rc,  a  bird  of  the  same  species 
built  its  nest  on  the  winp:s  and  body  of  an  Owl,  that 
h:)ppcncd  by  accident  to  hang  dead  and  dry  from  the 
rafter  of  a  barn,  zm\  so  loose  as  to  be  moved  by  every 
gust  of  v/incl.  This  Ov*'l,  with  the  nest  on  its  wings, 
3nd  with  eggs  in  the  nest,  wai*  brought  as  a  curiosity 


*  K^lrriV  Travel^,  il.  T44. 
f  Burlington's  Miscellanies, p.  2^9. 
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to  the  museum  of  Sir  Asliton  Lever.    That  gen- 
tleman,  struck  vith  ibe  oddity  f>{  ihc  sight,  furnished 
the  bringer  nith  a  large  shell,  desiring  liim  to  fix  it 
just  where  the  Owl  had  hung.     The  person  did  sot 
L  BBcl  *hc  following  year  a    pair,  probably  ihe  same, 
Kjtailt  their  ticst  in  the  shell,  and  laid  eggs. 
^yThe  Owl  and  the  shell  made  a  strange  and  gro- 
Httsque  appearance;  and  are   now  not  the  least  sin- 
^IpiUr   specimens    in    that    wonderful  colleclion    of 
the  curiosities  of  art  and  nature,  the  Lcvcrian  Mu- 
seum. 

**  Bv  the  myriads  of  insects,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  "  which  every  single  brood 
^f  Swallows  dcslroy,  in  the  course  of  a  summer, 
Httiese  birds  defend  us  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
^nersonul  and  domestic  annoyance  of  Flies  and  Gnals  ; 
and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  they 
keep  down  the  numbers  of  our  minute  enemies, 
which,  either  tii  the  grub  or  winged  stale,  would 
otherwise  prey  on  ilie  labours  of  the  husbundraan. 
Since  then  Swallows  are  guardians  of  our  corn,  tlicy 
should  every  where  be  protected  by  the  same  popular 
veneration  which  in  Egypt  defends  the  Ibis,  and  the 
Storlc  in  Holland.  We  more  frequently  hear  of  unpro. 
ductivc  harvests  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Swallows  arc  caught 
aod  sold  as  food,  in  the  markets  of  Spain,  France, 
sod  Italy.  When  this  practice  has  been  very  general 
1  successful,  1  have  little  doubt  that  il  has  at  times 
mributed  to  the  scarcity  of  corn.  In  England, 
i  are  not  driven  to  such  resources  to  furnish  our 
But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  thosc^ 
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and  many  there  are,  whose  education  and  rank 
should  have  taught  them  more  innocent  amuse- 
ments^ but  who  wantonly  murder  Swallows  under 
the  idle  pretence  of  improving  their  skill  in  shooting 
game  ?  Besides  the  cruelty  of  starving  whole  nests 
by  killing  the  dam,  they  who  follow  this  barbarous 
diversion  would  do  well  to  reflect,  that  by  every 
Swallow  they  kill,  they  assist  the  eflects  of  blasts, 
mildews,  and  vermin,  in  causing  a  scarcity  of  bread. 
Every  lord '  of  a  manor  should  restrain  his  game- 
keeper from  this  execrable  practice ;  nor  should  be 
permit  any  person  to  sport  on  his  lands  who  does 
not  refrain  from  it.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own,  that  I  have  tempted  Martins  to  build  round 
my  house,  by  fixing  scallop  shells  in  places  conve- 
nient for  their  •  pendent  beds  and  procreant  cradles;* 
and  have  been  much  pleased  in  observing  with  what 
caution  the  liltle  architect  raises  a  buttress  under  each 
shell,  before  he  ventures  to  form  his  nest  on  it.** 

All  the  tribe  have  been  observed  to  drink  as  they 
fly  along,  sipping  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  but  the 
Swallow  alone,  in  general,  washes  on  the  wing,  by 
dropping  into  a  pool  many  times  succes^sively.  In 
very  hot  weather,  Hoiise-niartins  and  Bank-martins 
also  sometime!:  dip  and  wash. 

This  species  feeds  on  small  Beetles,  as  well  as  on 
Gnats  and  Flies  ;  and  often  settles  on  dug  ground, 
or  paths,  for  gravel,  which  assists  in  grinding  and 
digCvSting  its  food.  Horsemen,  on  wide  downs,  are 
often  closely  attended  by  a  small  party  of  Swallows, 
for  miles  together;  which  play  before  and  behind 
thrrn,  sweeping  around,  and  collecting  all  the  insect:* 
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lat  are  roused  by  the  trampling  of  the  horse's  feet. 

Vhen  the  wind  blows  hard,  the  birds,  without  this 

xpedient,  are  often  forced  to  alight  in  order  to  pick 

J  their  lurking  prey. 

Mr.  While  inlornis  us  that  for  some  weeks  before 
jbe  Swallows  depart,  they  (without  exception)  for- 
sake houses  and  chinmcys,  and  roDst  in  trees ;  and 
they  usually  withdraw  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, though  some  few  stragglers  may  be  seen  at 
times  till  the  first  week  in  November.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant says,  that  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their  de- 
parture, they  assemble  in  vast  flocks  on  house-tops, 
churches,  and  trees,  from  whence  they  take  their 

^^    I  shall  conclude  the  account  of  this  bird  with  an 
0KT)ecdote  from  M.  de  Buftbn.    This  celebrated  wri- 
ter informs  us,  that  a  shoemaker  in  Brasil  put  a  col- 
lar on  a  Swallow,  containing  an  inscription  to  this 
B|)Urpose  : 

'•  PreUy  Smtlow,  tell  me,  whiiber  gOMt  thou  in  winter  ?" 
Hid  in  the  ensuing  spring  received,  by  the   sanw 
ourier,  the  following  answer  : 

"  To  Antony  a1  Athens  : — Why  dost  thou  in'^uire  >" 
Tic  most  probable  conjecture  on  (his  story  is,  that 
the  answer  was  written  by  some  one  who  had  caught 
the  bird  in  Switzerlacd  j  for  both  Belon  and  Aris- 
totJe  assure  us,  that  though  the  Swallows  live  half 
■r  in  Greece,  yet  they  always  pass  the  winter 
I  Africa. 
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THE    MARTiN*. 

These  birds  begin  to  appear  about  the  l6th  o( 
April,  and  generally  for  some  time  pay  no  attention 
to  the  business  of  nidification,  but  play  and  sport 
about,  either  to  recruit  from  the  fatigue  of  their 
journey,  or  else  that  their  blood  may  recover  its  true 
tone  and  texture,  after  having  been  so  long  be* 
numbed  by  the  severities  of  winter. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  weatbi^r  be  fine^ 
the  Martin  begins  to  think  of  providing  a  mansion 
for  its  family.  The  crust  or  shell  of  its  nest  seem^ 
to  be  formed  of  such  dirt  or  loam  as  is  most  readily 
met  with  ;  and  it  is  tempered  and  wrought  together 
with  little  pieces  of  broken  straws,  to  render  it  tough 
and  tenacious. 

As  this  bird  often  builds  against  a  perpendicular 
wall,  without  any  projcctinfr  ledge  under,  its  utmost, 
efforts  are  necessary  to  get  the  first  foundation  firmly 
fixed,  so  as  to  carry  safely  the  superstructure.  On 
this  occa:^icn  the  bird  not  only  clings  with  its  claws, 
but  partly  supports  itself  by  strongly  inclining  its 
tail  against  the  wall,  making  that  a  fulcrum  ;  and 
thus  fixed,  it  plasters  the  materials  into  the  face  of 
the  briek  or  stone.  But  that  this  work  may  not, 
while  soft,  incline  down  by  its  own  weight,  the  pro- 
vident architect  has  the  priulence  and  forbearance 


*  Synonyms. — Illrundo  urbica.  L/«/7.— Hirondelle  a  Crou- 
pion  blaric,  on  dc  Fenctre.  Buff. — Man  in,  Martlet,  Martinet.  Wil- 
lughhy. — Window  Swallow.  Bewick. — House  Martin.    Monta^n 
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|bt  to  proceed  too  fust ;  but,  by  building  only  in 

;  morning-,  and  dcdkaling  the  r«t  of  the  day  to 

>od  and  amuseinenl,  gives  it  Puflicient  lime  (odiy 

nd  harden.     About  half  an    inch  seems  to  be  a 

(ifficient  layer  ibr  a  day.     Thus  careful  workmen, 

■hen  Ihcy  build  nmd-walls,  (informed  at  first,  per- 

|h|>s,  by  ihis  little  bird,)  add  but  a  moderate  layer 

:  a  time,  aiul  Ihen  desist,  lc-$t  the  work  sNould  bo- 

I  top-heavy,  and  so  be  ruined  by  its  own  wcighf. 

?  this  method,  in  nbont  ten  ortwelve  days  a  hemi- 

ihcrical  nest  is  formed,  with  a  small  npertirre  towards 

the  top;  strong,  compact,  and  warm,  and  perfectly 

filled  for  all  the  purposes  ibr  which  it  was  intended. 

hBuI  nothing  is  more  common   than  for  the  House- 

^Hfearrow,  as  soon  rs  ihe  shell  is  linishcd,  to  seize  on  it, 

^Hfbct  the  owner,  jind  \o  line  it  according  to  ils  own 

^Becnliar  manner. — After  ■so  much  labour  is  bestowed 

^B  erecting  a  mansion,  ss  Niitnre  seldom  vorks  in 

rain,  Martins  will  breed   for  several  years  eiicce*- 

sively  in  the  same  ne-t,  where  it  happens  lo  be  well 

ihcUercd  ami  K-cnitd  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 

The  shtrll  or  crust  of  the  nest  is  a  sort  of 

tic  work,  full  of  knobs  and  protuberances  on  the 

;  nor  is  the  inside  smooihed  with  any  great 

rtiwss ;  hut  is  rciidcrtd  soft  and  warm,  and  fit 

'  incubation,  by  a  lining  of  small  straws,  grasses, 

1  fcatbers,  and  sometimes  by  a  bed  of  moss  inter- 

ivcTi  with  wool. 

In  this  nest  arc  produced    four  or  five  young ; 

which,  when  arrived  at  full  growth,  become  impa- 

mt  of  confinement,  and  sit  all  day  with  their  heads 

«  at  the  orifice,  where  the  dams,  by  clinging  to  the 
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nest,  supply  them  wilb  food  from  nioming  to  nigfl^| 
Af^er  this  they  are  fed  by  the  parents  on  the  wingfl 
but  this  feat  is  performed  by  so  quick,  and  alma^J 
imperceptible  a  flight,  that  a  person  must  anei^| 
very  exactly  to  the  motiooK  of  the  birds,  before  iS 
is  able  to  perceive  it.  ^M 

As  soon  as  tbc  young  arc  able  to-provide  for  ibe^H 
selves,  the  dams  repair  their  nests  for  a  second  broo^| 
The  first  flight  then  associate  in  vast  floclts;  a^H 
may  be  seen  on  sunny  mornings  and  evenings,  clu^J 
tcring  and  hovering  around  towers  and  steeples,  anH 
on  the  roofs  of  churches  and  houses.  These  coD>| 
grcgalings  usually  begin  to  take  place  about  the  firall 
week  in  August.  From  observing  the  birds  9^M 
pronching  and  playing  about  the  eaves  ofbuildingfl 
many  persons  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  more 
than  Ixvo  old  birds  attend  on  each  nest. 

The  Martins  are  often  very  capricious  in  fixing  on 
fl  nesting-place,  beginning  many  edifices  and  leas- 
ing them  unfinished  ;  but  (as  has  been  before  ob- 
served) when  a  nest  has  been  once  completed  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  it  is  made  to  serve  for  several 
sciisons.  In  forming  their  nests  these  industrious  ar- 
tificers are  at  their  labour,  in  the  long  days,  before 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning :  in  fixing  their  mate- 
rials, they  plaster  tliem  on  with  their  chins,  moving 
the  head  with  a  quick  vibralory  motion. 

Sometimes  in  very  hot  weather  they  dip  and  wash 
as  they  fly,  but  not  so  frequcnlly  as  the  SwaUowg. 
They  are  the  least  .^gile  of  all  the  Brilish  hirundineSi 
Ihcir  wings  and  tails  arL-  short,  and  therefore  they 
arc  not  capable  of  those  surprising  turns,  and  quick 

^  i 
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I  glancing  evolutions,  that  arc  so  observable  in 

;  Chimney  Swallows. 
fc'  Their  motion  is  placid  and  easy  :  generally  in  the 
lotddle  region  of  the  air  j  for  they  seldom  mount  to 
toy  great  height,  and    never  sweep  long  together 

rer  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  water.     They  do 

t  wander  far  in  quest  of  food  ;  but  are  fond  of  shel- 

•ed  places  near  some  lake,  or  under  some  banging 
'TTOod  or  hollow  vale,  especially  in  windy  weather. 

They  breed  the  latest  of  all  our  Swallows,  never 
being  without  unfledged  young  even  so  late  as  Mi- 
chael mas  l 

As  the  sumtner  declines,  the  flocks  increase  in 
number  every  day  from  the  accession  of  the  second 
broods;  till  at  length,  round  the  villages  on  ihc 
Thames,  they  swarm  in  myriads,  darkening  even 
the  face  of  the  sky  as  ihey  frequent  ihe  aits  of  that 
river,  where  they  roost.  The  bulk  of  them  retire,  in 
vast  companies,  about  the  beginning  of  October} 
but  some  have  been  known  to  remain  so  lale  as  till 
the  sixih  of  November:  they  are  the  latest  of  all 
the  species  in  withdrawing.  It  would  seem  that 
either  these  arc  very  short-lived  birds,  or  that  they 
undergo  vast  destruction  in  tlieir  absence,  or  do  not 
rctarn  to  the  districts  where  they  were  bred  ;  for  the 
Dumbers  that  appear  in  the  spring,  birar  no  propor- 
tion to  those  that  retired  in  the  preceding  year*. 

During  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Simpson  at  Wei  ton 
in  North  America,  he  one  morning  beard  a  noise  from 


*  White's  Selbacne. 
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a  couple  of  Martins  that  were  flying  from  tree  to 
near  his  dwelling.     They  made  several  attempts 
get  into  a  box  or  cage  fixed  against  the  bouse,  w 
they  had  before  occupied  ;  bnt  they  al\»ays  appeal 
to  fly  from  it  again  with   the  utmost  dt-cad,  at  t\ 
same  time  repeating  those  load  cries  which 
drew  bis  attention.     Curiosity  led  this  gentleman' 
watch  their  motions.  After  some  time  a  smail  Wi 
came  from  the  box,  and  perched  on  a  tree  near 
when  her  shrill  notes  seemed  to  amnze  herant.i 
nists.     Having  remained  a  short  time,  she  flew  ai 
The  Martins  took  this  opportunity  of  returning 
the  cage  ;  but  their  , stay  was  ^ort.     Their  dimii 
tive  adversary  returned,  and  made  them' retire 
the  greatest    precipitation.      They  continued 
noeuvring  in  this  way  the  whole  day ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  on  the  Wren's  quitting  the  cage, 
the  Martins  immediately  relumed,  took  possession 
of  their  mansion,  broke  up  their  own  nest,  went  to 
work  afresh  with  extreme  industry  and  ingenuity, 
and  soon  barricaded  their  doors.     The  Wren  return. 
ed,  but  comtd  not  now  re-enter.     She  made  attcmi 
to  storm  the  nest,  but  did  not  succeed.     The 
tins,  abstaining  from  food  nearly  two  days,  pei 
vered  during  the  whole  of  that  time   in  defending 
the  entrance  ;  and  the  Wren,  finding  she  could  not 
force  the  works,  raised  the  siege,  quitted  her  intcti* 
tions,  and  left  the  Martins  in  quiet  possession  of  their 
nestf. 


per^l 


•Probably  Cert  biaJamiliaTh  of  Lino. 
•i  Americin  M«dlcal  Repositon'. 
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THE  SAND-MARTIN*. 

The  Sand-inartiii  is  about  four  inches  and  three 
larters  in  length.     It  is  common  about  the  banks  of 
ivers  and  sand-pits,  where  it  digs  itself  a  round  and 
:ular  hole  in  the  sand  or  earth;  this  is  horizontal, 
pentine,  and  generally  about  two  feet  deep.     At 
;e  further  end  of  this  burrow  the  bird  constructs 
T  rude  nest  of  grass  and  feathers.     "  Though  one 
rould   at  first  be  disinclined  to  believe    (says  Mr, 
hite)  that  this  weak  bird,  with  her  soft  tender  bill 
id  claws,  should  ever  be  able  to  bore  the  stuhborn 
ind-bank    without  entirely    disabling  herself;  yet 
with  these  feeble  instruments  have  I  seen  a  pair  of 
them  make  great  dispatch  ;  and  could  remark  how 
much  they  had  scooped  in  a  day,  by  the  fresh  sand 
which  ran  down  the  bank,  and  which  was  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  from  what  lay  loose  and  had  been  bleached 
the  sun.     In    what  space  of  time    these    little 
:ists  arc  able  to  mine  and  finish  these  cavities,  I 
lavc  never  been  able  to  discover;  but  it  would  be  a 
matter  worthy  of  observation,  where  it  falls  in  the 
way  of  any  naturalist  to  make  such  remarks.     This 
have  often  taken  notice  of,  that  several  holes  of 
ferent  depths  are  left  unfinished  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.     To  imagine  that  these  beginnings  were  in- 
tentionally made  in  order  to  be  in  the  greater  for- 
wardness for  next  spring,  is  allowing   perhaps  tcx) 
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much  foresight  to  a  simple  bird.  May  not  the  cause 
of  these  ^eing  left  unfinished  arise  from  the  birds 
meeting  in  those  places  with  strata  too  harsh,  hard, 
and  solid^  for  their  purpose  ;  which  they  relinquish, 
and  go  to  a  fresh  spot  that  works  more  freely  ?  Or 
may  they  not  in  other  places  fall  in  with  a  soil  as 
much  too  loose  and  mouldering,  liabfe  to  flounder, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  labours? 
One  thing  is  remarkable — that,  after  some  years^  the 
old  holes  are  forsaken,  and  new  ones  bored ;  perhaps 
because  the  former  habitations  were  become  foul 
and  fetid  from  long  use,  or  because  they  so  abounded 
with  Fleas  as  to  become  untenable."  This  species 
is  so  strangely  annoyed  with  Fleas,  that  these  ver- 
min have  been  sometimes  seen  swarming  at  the 
mouths  of  their  holes,  like  Bees  on  the  stools  of 
their  hives. 

The  Sand-martin  appears  in  this  country  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Swallow,,  and  lays  from  four  to 
six  ul)ite  and  transparent  eggs.^— These  birds  seem 
not  to  be  of  a  very  sociable  disposition,  never  (with 
us)  congregating  In  the  autumn.  They  have  a  pe- 
culiar manner  of  flying;  flitting  about  with  odd 
jerks  and  vacillation?,  not  unlike  the  motions  of  a 
Butterfly  ". 

jiir:  r5crLr>;T  swALLOwf. 

Tlic  Ksoiilent  Swallow  is  said  to  be  less  in  size 


•  Whlte'i  Sclbornc. 
f  SiNONYMs. — Illn^ndo  e:??iilenta.   Liv^. — SaUngaDe.  Buf-' 
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tlian  Ibc  Wren.  The  bill  is  thick.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  body  arc  brown,  and  the  under  parl8  whitish. 
The  tail  is  forked  ;  and  each  feather  is  tipped  with 
white.     The  legs  are  brown. 

.  The  nest  ol  this  bird  is  exceedingly  curious;  and 
I  composed  of  such  materials  that  it  is  not  only 
dible,  but  is  accounted  among  the  greatest  dainties 
J  the  Asiatic  epicures.  It  generally  weighs  about 
a!f  an  ounce;  and  is  in  shape  like  a  half-lemon,  or, 
as  some  say,  like  a  saucer  with  one  side  flatted,  which 
adheres  to  the  rock.  The  texture  somewhat  reoem- 
bles  isinglass,  or  fine  gum-dragon:  and  the  several 
layers  of  the  compOHent  matter  are  very  apparent; 

t being  fabricated  from  repeated  parcels  of  a  soft 
my  substance,  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  the  Marlins 
:m  their  nests  of  mud.  Authors  differ  much  as  to 
the  materials  of  which  this  nest  is  composed:  some 
suppose  it  to  consist  of  sca-worras  of  the  MaUusca 
class  i  others,  of  the  Sea-qualm  (a  kind  of  Cultic 
fish),  or  a  glutinous  sea-plant  called  ^'^gal.a^ni.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  the  Swallows  rob  other 
birds  of  their  eggs,  and,  after  breaking  the  shells, 
apply  the  white  of  them  in  the  comjiosition  of  ihe-st 
structures. 

The  best  sort  of  nests,  which  are  perfectly  free 
from  dirt,  are  dissolved  in  broth,  in  order  to  thicken 
it ;  and  are  said  to  give  it  an  cxqni.'^ile  flavour. — Or 
they  are  soaked  in  water,  to  soften  themj  then  pulled 
to  pieces;  and,  after  being  mixed  wilh  ^imefig,  are 
pat  into  the  body  of  a  fowl.  The  whole  is  thrn 
Pjgewcd  in  a  pot,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
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and  led  on  the  coals  all  night.    Oa  the  Ibllowin^H 
morning  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten,  fl 

These  nests  are  found  in  vast  numbers  in  certailfl 
caverns  of  various  islands  in  the  Socio  Archipelagic^ 
The  best  kind  sell  in  China  at  from  one  thousand  torn 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  f>icle'i  the  black  ancM 
dirty  ones  for  only  twenty  dollars.  It  is  said  thatV 
the  Dutch  alone  export  from  Batavla  one  tbousanoH 
picks  of  these  nests  every  year ;  which  are  broughlfl 
from  the  islands  of  Cochin-China,  and  those  lyio|J 
east  of  them.  It  is  much  to  be  wondered,  tba^H 
among  other  luxuries  imported  by  us  from  theEas^fl 
these  nests  should  not  hove  found  ihclr  way  to  ou^| 
tables  ;  but  as  yet  they  are  so  scarce  in  England,  tltafl 
they  are  kept  as  rarities  in  the  cabinets  of  roHeclonlM 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  nests  of 
the  Esculent  Swallow  by  Sir  George  Stnunton  -f-i 
"  In  the  Cass  (a  small  island  near  Sumatra)  wet1| 
found  two  cavern^i,  running  horizontally  into  tta 
eide  of  the  rock;  and  in  these  were  a  number  i 
those  birds'-nests  so  much  prized  by  the  Chinese 
epicures.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of  fine  fiia- 
ments,  cemented  together  by  a  transparent  vis 
matter,  not  unlike  what  is  left  by  the  foam  of  ll 
sea  upon  stones  alternately  covered  by  the  tide,  or*" 
those  gelatinous  animal  sub.-tances  found  fiualing 
on  every  coast.  The  nesta  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  cavern ;  mostly  in  rows,  wilh- 
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t  any  break  or  interruption.  The  birds  that  build 
lese  nests  aro  small  gray  Swallows,  with  bellies  of  a 

■■dirty  white.  They  were  flying  about  in  consider- 
plble  numbers;  but  were  so  small,  and  their  flight 
s  so  quicic,  that  they  escaped  the  shot  fired  at  them. 

KThe  same  sort  of  nests  are  said  to  be  also  found  in 
deep  caverns  M  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountains  is 
the  middle  of  Java,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea:  from 
which  source  it  is  IhouglU  that  tlie  birds  derive  no 
materials,  either  for  their  food,  or  the  oonstruction 
of  their  nests ;  as  it  docs  not  appear  probable  they 
should  Ay,  in  search  of  either,  over  {he  intermediate 
mountains,  which  are  very  high,  or  against  the  bols- 
terous  winds  prevailing  tliereabout.  They  feed  on 
insects,  which  they£nd  hovering  over  stagnated  pooU 
between  the  mountains,  and  for  the  catchingof  which 
Iheir  wide-opening  beaks  are  particularly  adapted. 
They  prepare  their  nosts  from  1-he  best  remnants  of 
iheir  food.  Their  greatest  enem-y  is  the  Kite  ;  who 
often  intercepts  them  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the 
caverns,  which  ace  generally  surrounded  with  rock* 
of  gray  limestone,  or  white  marble.  The  nests  are 
placed  in  horizontal  rows,  at  different  depths,  from 
fifty  ID  five  hundred  feet.  The  colour  and  value  of 
the  nests  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
'insects  caught ;  und,  perhaps,  also  on  the  situation 
where  they  arc  built.  Their  value  is  chiefly  ascer. 
tained  by  the  uniform  fineness  and  delicacy  of  their 
texture;  those  that  are  white  and  transparent  being 
most  esteemed,  and  fetching  often  in  China  their 
weight  in  silver. 
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"  These  nests  are  a  considerable  object  of  traff 
among  the  Javanese ;  many  of  whom  are  cmploya 
in  it  from  their  infancy.     The  birds,  after  liaxiodl 
spent  nearly  two  months  in  preparing  their  ntstSi 
lay  each  two  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  fifto 
days.     When  the  young  birds  become  fledged,  it  i 
thought  the  proper  time  to  seize  upon  their  nesl»|l 
which  is  done  regularly  three  times  a-year,  and  i 
effected  by  means  of  ladders  of  bamboo  and  reeds,  b 
which  the  people  descend  into  the  caverns:  but  wboi 
these  are  very  deep,  rope  ladders  are  preferred.    Thid 
operation  is  attended  with  much  danger;  and  sever 
perish    in    the    attempt.      The  inhabitants  of  tho 
mountains,  generally  employed  in  this  business,  begin 
always    by  sacrificing  a  Buffalo;    which  custom  is 
observed  by  the  Javanese  on  the  eve  of  every  extraor- 
dinary enterprise.     They  also  pronounce  some  pray- 
ers, anoint  themselves  with  sweet-scented  oil,  and 
smoke  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  with  gum-benja> 
min.     Near  some  of  the  caverns  a  tutelar  goddess  is 
worshipped  ;  whose  priest  burns  incense,  and  lays 
his  protecting  hands  on  every  person  preparing  lo  de- 
scend.    A  flambeau  is  carefully  prepnred  at  ihe  sarn 
time,  with  a  gum  which  exudes  from  a  tree  gro» 
ing  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  is  not  easily  extiot 
jfuished  by  fixed  air  or  subterraneous  vapours." 
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The  Swift  is  a  large  species ;  being  often  near  eight 
|>|nches  long,  wild  an  extent  of  wing  near  eighteen 
lihches,  though  the  whole  weight  of  the  bird  is  not 

>rc  than  an  ounce.  The  feet  are  so  small,  that  the 
iciions  of  walking  ami  rising  from  the  ground  seem 
Ery  difficult:  Nature  has,  however,  made  the  bird 
'  zmptc  compensation,  by  furnishing  it  with  fibundanc 
means  for  an  easy  and  continual  flight.  It  spends 
more  of  its  time  on  the  wing  than  any  other  Swal- 
low, and  its  flight  is  more  rapid.  It  breeds  under  the 
eaves  of  houses,  in  steeples,  and  other  lofly  buildings; 
and  makes  its  nest  of  grass  and  feathers. 

The  feet  of  this  Swallow  are  of  a  particular  struc- 
ture, all  the  toes  standing  forward.  The  least  toes 
consist  of  only  one  bone  ;  the  others  of  two  each  ;  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  toes  of  all  other  birds: 
this  is,  however,  a  construction  nicely  .idapted  lo  ihe 
puqioses  in  which  the  feet  of  these  birds  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  Swift  visits  us  the  latest,  and  leaves  us  the 
soonest,  of  any  of  the  tribe  :  it  docs  not  often  arrive 
before  the  beginiiing  of  May,  and  seldom  remains 
later  than  the  middle  of  August. 

It  is  the  most  active  of;ill  birds;  being  on  the 
wing,  in  the  height  of  summer,  at  least  sixteen  hours 
jn  Iheday;  withdrawing  to  rest,  in  the  longest  dajs. 


•Stsiowtms. — Himndo  Apus.  Linn. — Martinet  noir.    Sh^.—~ 
lek  M*rtin,or  Switi.   milughhy Deviling.     Bewick.— Bc-^. 
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about  3  quarter  before  nine  in  the  evening, 
time  afte-  all  the  other  day-birds  are  gone.  Just  h 
fore  they  retire,  large  groups  of  them  nssemble  higl 
iti  the  air,  screaming,  and  shooting  about  wilb  woi 
derful  rapidity.  This  bird  is,  however,  never  so  alei 
as  in  sultry  louring  weather ;  when  it  ejcprcsfics  gre 
alacrity,  and  calls  forth  all  its  powers. 

In  hot  mornings,  the  Swifts  collect  together  in  till 
tie  parties,  and  dash  round  the  steeplesand  churcb 
squeaking  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  clamoroi 
manner.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  males  ! 
nading  the  sifting  hens ;  as  Ihey  «:ldom  make  Ibi 
noise  till  they  come  close  to  the  walls  or  eaves,  an<f 
those  within  always  utter  in  return  a  faint  note  of 
complacency.  When  the  hen  has  been  occupied  aJI 
the  day  in  sitting,  she  rushes  forth,  just  before  it  i* 
dark,  to  relieve  her  weary  limbs:  she  SDatchea  4 
scanty  meal  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  returns  ts 
ber  task  of  incubation. 

Swifts,  when  shot  while  they  hzve  young,  are 
found  to  have  a  little  cluster  of  insects  in  their 
mouths,  which  they  pouch  and  hold  under  their 
tongue.  In  general,  they  fly.^^d  feed  higher  in  the 
air  than  the  other  species.  They  also  range  to  vast 
distances;  for  motion  is  but  a  slight  labour  to  them, 
endowed  as  they  are  with  surh  wonderful  powers  of 
wing.  Sometimes  in  the  summer  they  may,  however, 
be  observed  hawking  very  low,  for  hoUrs  together, 
over  pools  and  streams  ;  in  search  of  the  Cadew-flie^ 
May-files,    and    Dragon-flics*,   that    frequent  Ibe 
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banks  andsarfaceof  waters,  and  which  afFord  ihem  a 
plentiful  and  succntent  nourishment. —  Sometimes 
they  pursue  and  strike  at  birds  of  prey  when  they  are 
sailing  about  in  the  air  ;  bnt  Ihcy  do  not  express  so 
much  vehemence  and  fury  on  these  occasions  as  the 
Swallows. 

Swifts  differ  from  all  the  other  British  hirundines, 
in  breeding  but  once  in  the  summer,  and  in  pro- 
ducing no  more  than  two  young  ones  al  a  lime. 

The  main  body  of  these  bmlH  relire  from  this 
country  before  the  middle  of  August,  generally  by 
the  tenth,  (which  is  but  a  short  time  after  (he  flight 
of  their  young,)  and  not  a  single  straggler  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  twentieth.  This  early  retreat  is  totally 
unaccountable,  asthattime  is  oflen  the  most  delight- 
ful in  the  year.  But,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
they  begin  to  refire  still  earlier  In  the  most  southerly 
parts  of  Andalusia^  where  they  can  by  no  means  be 
influenced  by  any  defect  of  heal,  or  even  (as  one 
would  suppose)  of  food.  This  is  one  of  tho^e  in- 
cidents in  natural  history,  which  not  only  baffle  our 
researches,  but  elude  all  our  conjectures. 

In  the  month  of  February  1766,  a  pairofSwifis 
were  found  adhering  by  their  claws,  and  in  a  torpid 
state,  under  the  roof  of  Longnor  Chapel,  in  Shrop- 
shire :  on  being  brought  ig  the  fire  ihey  revived,  and 
moved  about  the  roocn. 

The  voice  of  the  Swift  is  a  harsh  scream ;  yet 
there  are  few  ears  to  which  it  is  not  pleasing,  from  an 
agreeable  association  of  ideas,  sinre  it  is  never  heard 
but  in  the  most  lovely  summer  weather.  These  birds 
never  settle  on  the  ground  unless  by  accident,  from 
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the  difficulty  ihey  have  in  walking,  or  rather  (as  it 
may  be  called)  in  crawling ;  but  they  have  a  strong 
grasp  with  their  feet,  by  which  they  readily  cling  to 
walls  and  other  places  that  they  frequent.  Their 
bodies  being  flat,  they  can  enter  a  very  narrow 
crevice;  and  where  they  cannot  pass  on  their  beUies^ 
they  will  turn  up  qdgewise  to  push  themselves 
through  *♦ 


THE  PIGEON  TRIBE. 

THE  Pigeons  constitute  a  tribe  that  forms  a  con* 
fleeting  link  between  the  Passerine  Birds  and  the 
Paul':/. — They  arc  much  dispersed  over  the  world, 
some  .;  :he  species  being  found  even  in  the  arctic 
regions.  Their  principal  food  is  grain:  they  drink 
much  ;  and  not  at  intervals  like  other  birds,  but  by  a 
continued  draught,  like  the  quadriipcds.  During  the 
breeding-time  they  associate  in  pairs,  and  pay  court 
to  each  other  with  their  bills.  The  female  lays  two 
^ffS^y  and  the  young  that  are  produced  arc  for  the 
most  part  a  male  and  a  female.  They  usually  breed 
more  than  once  in  the  year;  and  the  parent  birds 
divide  the  labour  of  incubation  by  sitting  alternately 
on  the  eggs. 

Both  the  male  and  female  assist  in  feeding  their 
young.  This,  in  most  of  the  species  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  done  by  means  of  a  substance  in 
appearance  not  unlike  curd,  and  analogous  to  milk 
in  quadrupeds^  that  is  secreted  in  their  crop.  During 
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|Hfcubation,tliecoatsof  the  crop  are  gradually  enlarged 
find  thickeiied>  like  what  happens  to  the  udders  of 
female  quadrupeds  during  the  time  of  uterine  ges- 
tation. On  comparing  the  state  of  the  crop  when 
the  bird  is  not  sitting,  with  its  appearance  on  these 
occasions,  the  diflerence  is  found  to  be  very  re- 
markable. In  the  first  case  it  i,i  thin  and  membra- 
nous; but  when  the  young  are  about  to  be  hatched,  it 
becomes  thicker,  and  takes  a  glandnlar  appearance, 
having  its  internal  surface  very  irregular. — Whatever 
may  be  ihe  conBtslence  of  this  substance  when  just 
secreted,  it  probably  very  soon  coagulates  into  a 
granulated  white  curd  ;  and  in  this  form  it  ts  always 
found  ill  liie  crop.  If  an  old  Pigeon  be  killed  just 
when  the  young  ones  are  hatching,  ,the  crop  will  be 
^md  33  above  described,  huving  in  its  cavity  pieces 
of  white  curd  mixed  with  the  common  food  of  the 
bird,  such  as  barley,  peas,  &c. — The  young  Pigeona 
are  fed  for  a  li  I  tic  while  with  this  subetancc  only: 
about  (be  third  day  some  of  the  common  ibod  is  to 
be  found  along  with  it.  As  the  Pigeon  grows  older, 
the  proportion  ot  common  food  h  incrcfl&ed  ;  so  thai 
by  the  time  it  is  seven,  eight,  or  nine  days  old,  ihe 
secretion  of  the  curd  ceases  in  the  oid  ones,  and  of 
course  no  raorc  is  found  in  the  crop  of  the  young. — 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  ihc  parent  Pigeon  has  at  first 
power  to  throw  up  (his  curd  without  any  mixture  of 
common  footi ;  although  afternards  both  arc  ihroivn 
lip  in  the  proportion  required  tor  the  young  ones*. 

_  •  Wbit  is  here  (ecmed  cord,  is  hoi  lit<nIK-  such,  but  it  $o  ctlled 
Hits  much  mtmbltng  that  subRinw  in  appuunc*.     Uanicr 
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Pigeons  have  a  weak,  slender  bill,  straight  at  ihe 
base  t  with  a  soft  protuberance,  rn  which  the  nostrils 
arc  giliiatcd.     The  legs  are  sho/t,  and  in  most  of  ll 
»pccies  red  ;  and  the  toes  arc  divided  to  the  origin.- 
The  voiceof  these  bird*  b  plaintive  and  mouroiii].  i 
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This  bird,  from  being  the  parent  stock  whence  i 
the  vfirieties  of  the  Domcslic-pigeon  are  derired, 
often  called  the  Stock-dove.  It  is  still  foand  i 
many  parts  of  our  island  in  a  wild  stale;  forming  its 
nest  in  holes  of  rocks,  and  old  towers,  and  in  the 
hollows  of  trees;  but  never,  like  the  Ring-dove,  on 
the  boughs. 

Multitudes  of  Wild-pigeons  visit  us  in  tbewiotef, 
from  their  more  northerly  summer  retreats ;  appear- 
ing about  November,  and  again  retiring  {except  a 
few  that  breed  with  us)  in  the  spring.  While  the 
beech  woods^were  suffered  to  cover  large  tracts  of 
ground,  these  birds  used  to  haunt  them  in  myriads, 
frequently  extending  above  a  mile  in  length  as  Ibej 
went  out  in  a  morning  (o  feed.  'J 

In  a  slate  of  domestication,  these  Pigeons  arensafl 
dered  of  very  marerial  service.  They  freqacfltlf 
breed  eight  or  nine  times  in  a  year;  and  though  only 
two  eggs  are  laid  at  a  time,  their  increase  is  so  rapid 
and  prodigious,  that,  at  the  CKpiralion  of  four  years, 
the  produce  and  descendants  of  a  single  pair  may 
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amount  totbe  immense  number  of  nearly  fitleealbou- 
sand. 

The  usual  way  to  entice  Pigeons  to  remain  at  a 
required  spot,  is  to  place  what  is  called  a  salt-cat  near 
them :  this  is  composed  of  loam,  old  rubbish,  and 
Slit,  and  will  so  effectually  answer  the  purpose  as  to 
decoy  even  those  belonging  to  other  pkeea ;  it  is 
on  this  account  held  illegal. 

We  have  a  singular  anecdote  related  of  the  efi«ct 

of  music  on  a  ngeon,  by  Mr.  John   Lockman,  in 

some  reBections  concerning  operas,  prefixed  to  his 

musical  drama  of  Rosalinda.     This  person  being  at 

the  house  of  Mr.  Lee,  a  gentleman  who  lived  in 

leshire,  and  whose  daughter  was  a  fine  performer 

1  the  harpsichord,  he  observed  a  Pigeon,  which, 

Jienevcr  the  yotmg  lady  pJayed  the  song  of  *' Speri 

'  in  Handel's  opera  of  Admetus,  (and  this  only,) 

[putd  descend  from    an    adjacent  dove  house,    to 

room-window  where  she  sat,  and   listen  to  it 

tarently  with  the  most  pleasing  emotions ;  and 

)  the  song  was  finished,  it  always  returned  im* 

lately  to  the  dove-house. 


There  are  upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  the 
Domestic- pigeon  ;  and  of  these  the  Cttrriers  atelhc 
most  justly  celebrated.  They  obtained  their  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  conveying  letters  and 
small  packets  from  one  place  to  another. 

:  ib  through  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and 

icularly  to  tht^  spot  where  they  have  brought  up 

r  young,  that  they  are  thus  rendered  useful  to 

tankifld.    The  bird  Is  conveyed  from  its  home  to 
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Pigeons  have  a  weak,  slender  bill,  straight  a( 
basci  with  a  soft  protuberance,  in  which  the  nostril  a 
arc  sil  iiatcd.     The  le^s  are  sho^t,  and  in  most  of  tl 
species  red  ;  and  the  Ices  are  divided  to  the  origin. 
The  voice  of  these  bird^is  plaintive  aodmoumiul.l 
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This  bird,  from  being  the  parent  slock  whence 
the  varielies  of  the  Domestic-pigeon  are  derived. 
often  called  the  StocV-dovc.  It  is  still  found  ia 
many  parts  of  our  island  in  8  wild  state;  forming 
nest  in  holes  of  rocks,  and  old  towers,  and  in 
hollows  of  trees ;  but  never,  like  the  Ring-dove, 
the  boughs. 

Multitudes  of  Wild-pigeons  visit  us  in  the  wioi 
from  their  more  northerly  summer  retreats  ;  appear, 
ing  about  November,  and  again  retiring  (except  a 
few  that  breed  with  us)  in  the  spring.  While  the 
beech  wood^were  suffered  to  cover  large  tracts  of 
ground,  these  birds  used  to  haunt  them  in  myriads, 
frequently  extending  above  a  mile  in  length  as  they 
went  out  in  a  morning  to  feed. 

In  a  state  of  domestication,  these  Pigeons  are  ren- 
dered of  very  material  service.  They  frecjuently 
breed  eight  or  nine  times  in  a  year;  and  though  only 
two  eggs  are  laid  at  a  timcj  their  increase  is  so  rapid 
and  prodigious,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
the  produce  and  descendants  of  a  single  pair  may 
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mt  to  the  immense  number  of  nearly  fifteen  tbou- 

The  usual  way  to  enlice  Pigeons  to  remain  at  a 
Liired  spot.  Is  to  place  what  is  called  a  iali-cat  near 
a :  this  is  composed  of  loam,  old  rubbieh,  and 
,  and  will  90  effectually  answer  the  purpose  as  to 
decoy  even  those  belonging  to  other  places ;  it  is 
on  this  account  held  illegal. 

Wc  have  a  singular  anecdote  related  of  I  he  effect 
of  music  on  a  Pigeon,  by  Mr.  John  Lockman,  in 
some  reflections  concerning  operas,  prefixed  to  his 
musical  drama  of  Rosalinda.  This  person  being  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lee,  a  gentleman  who  lived  in 
Cheshire,  and  whose  daughter  was  a  fine  performer 
on  the  harpsichord,  he  observed  a  Pigeon,  which, 
whenever  the  yoiing  lady  played  the  song  of "  Speri 
ii,"  in  Handel's  opera  of  AdmetuSj  (and  this  only,) 
would  descend  from  an  adjacent  dove  bouse,  to 
the  room-window  where  she  sal,  and  listen  to  it 
apparently  with  the  most  pleasing  emotions ;  and 
when  the  song  was  finished,  it  always  returned  Hn* 
mediately  to  the  dove-house. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  the 
Domestic -pigeon  ;  and  of  these  ihc  Curriers  are  the 
most  justly  celebrated.  They  obtained  their  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  conveying  letters  and 
siTtall  packets  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  is  through  attachtnent  to  their  native  place,  and 
particularly  to  the  spot  where  they  have  brought  up 
their  young,  that  they  are  thus  rendered  useful  to 
mankind.    The  bird  is  conveyed  from  its  home  to 


SM.  IMF  WfL«  it»iMK ' 

tbepltefe  nibience  the  information  is  inte'itded  fcr  tt^ 
aexiti  the  letter  is  tied  under  its  wing,  and  it  islet 
ItMtie.  ^DiD  thi!ii(8tant  of  its  libcr^ition,  Its  fiigbt 
kdiitietedthTougfrtbc  clouds,  at  an  amazing  hcigbfi 
;  toitsllORHtf  by  anltMtinct  nltogether  inconceivable, 
it  darts  onward  iif  a  straight  tine  to  the  very  spot 
Irom  Wtlence  it  Was  taken  ■  but  how  it  can  direct  its 
flight  ao  exactly^  will  probablj  bm^ent'Waaiu'iia^ 
ftnovrtitoaSt 

These  Urds  ate  Hot  tknr  rendered  of  the  mmevm 
tt  fohncrljT,  iTi'iMt^n^  l€ti.tn  tfoni  jjMCi  uuu'tit  ■htt* 
ai^ed  cities  to  genieiilslibdutta'teU^tb^t  J(<>i 
princtt  to  their  satjects,  vAih  tidiogi  of'wmm&it^ 
sate' event  i  or  front  toven  tojhiitr  mbtresaes/Wiltf 
tbe-dt^tstes  of  their'passion;  Am->  Ktk»  the  ubbiiH 
tkmisat  ^bum  have  caHlCad;''«riII  they  again  .be  fel 
loose  the  moment  the  fatal '  cart  is  drawn  away/ to 
notiQito  distant  friends  thcdcpartureoftheunbaj^ 
criminat. 

The  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  very  wonder&L 
liithgow  assures  us  that  one  of  them  wilt  carry  a 
letter  from  Babylon  to  Aleppo  (which,  to  a  man^  ii 
usually  a  thirty  days  journey)  in  forty-ci^t  hours.— 
Tumcasure  their  speed  with  some  degree  of  ezict- 
iicss,  a  gentleman  some  years  ago,  on  a  trifling  w^ei', 
sent  a  Carrier-pigeon  from  London  by  the  coach  ttf 
B  friend  at  St.  Edmund's  bury;  aad  along  with  it  a 
note,  desiring  that  the  Pigeon,  two  days  after  its 
arrival  there,  might  be  thrown  up  precisely  when  the 
town  clock  struck  nine  in  the  morning.  Thiswsi 
accordingly  done;  and  the  Pigeon  aiTived  in  London, 
and  flew  iiiio  the  Bull-inn,  in  BishopFgate-streef,  at 
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fan  hour  past  eleven  o'clock,  of  the  same  morning, 
iving  flown  seventy-two  miles  in  two  hours  and  a 
(■If*- 
The  Carrier-pigeon  is  easily  distinguished  from 
!  other  varieties,  by  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white 
kin  round  the  eyes,  and  by  its  dark  blue  or  blackish 


THE    Rlirc    DOVEt- 

Thcsc  are  the  largest  of  all  the  British  Pigeons, 
generally  weighing  about  twenty  ounces  ;  and  may 
at  once  be  distinguished  by  their  size  from  all  the 
rest.  They  build  on  the  branches  of  trees,  generally 
preferring  those  of  the  pine.  The  nest  is  large  and 
open,  formed  principally  of  dried  sticks;  and  the 
eggs,  which  may  be  frequently  seen  through  the 
bottom  of  the  ncsc,  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Domestic-pigeon. 

The  food  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  species,  is 
principally  grain,  but  a  neighbour  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  of  Selborne,  shot  a  Ring-dove,  as  it  was 
returning  from  feeding,  and  going  to  roost ;  and 
when  his  wife  had  picked  and  drawn  it,  she  found  its 
cnw  stuffed  with  the  most  nice  and  tender  tops  of 
luraips. 

Hence  we  may  see  that  granivorous  birds,  when 
their  usual  kinds  of  subsislent'C  fail,  can  feed  on  the 
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-f- SvHoMTMS. — Columba  P^lumbus.     Linn,  i^  Pigeon  Itamier. 
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leaves  of  vegetables.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  not  be  long  healthy  without 
these  substances ;  for  Turkies,  though  corn-fed,  de- 
light in  a  variety  of  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce^ 
endive,  &c. ;  and  poultry  pick  much  grass;  while 
Geese  live  for  nionths  together  on  commons  by 
grazing  alone. 

Nought  is  useless  made. 
On  the  barren  heath 


The  Shepherd  tends  his  flock  ;  that  daily  crop 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turf 
Sufficient ;  after  them,  the  cackling  Groose, 
Close-grazer^  finds  wherewith  to  ease  her  wants. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  domes* 
ticate  these  birds,  by  hatching  their  eggs  in  dove- 
houses  under  the  common  Pigeon  ;  but  as  soon  a$ 
the  young  ones  were  able  to  fly^  they  always  escapeid 
to  their  proper  haunt>.  Mr.  Moiitngu  was  at  consi- 
derable pains  in  endeavours  of  this  nature ;  and 
though  he  so  far  tamed  them  within  doors  as  to  have 
them  become  exceedingly  troublesome,  yet  he  never 
could  produce  a  breed,  either  by  themselves  or  with 
the  tame  Pigeon.  Two  bred  up  together  with  a 
male  Pigeon  were  so  tame  as  to  cat  out  of  the  hand ; 
but  as  they  showed  no  signs  of  breeding  in  the 
spring,  they  were,  in  the  month  of  June,  suffered' to 
take  their  liberty,  by  the  window  of  the  room  being 
left  open  in  which  they  were  confined.  It  wassupr 
posed  that  the  Pigeon  might  induce  them  to  return 
to  their  usual  phico  of  abode,  cither  for  food  or  to 
rocst ;  but  from  that  moment  they  assumed  their  na- 
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llTfil  habils,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them, 
jllthough  the  Pigeon  remained. — This  gentleman 
bred  up  a  curious  assemblage  of  birds,  which  lived 
together  in  perfect  amity  :  it  consisted  of  a  common 
iPigcon,  a  Ring-dove,  a  While-owl,  and  a  Sparrow- 
Ilawk ;  and  the  Ring-dove  was  master  of  the 
whole*. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  Ring-doves  as- 
semble in  great  flocks,  and  leave  off  cooing.  The 
multitude  thus  cotlecled  during  that  season,  is  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  those  which  continue  here  the  whole 
year,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  much  the  greatest 
part  of  them  quit  the  country  in  the  spring.  It  is 
most  probable  that  lhe.>e  go  into  Sweden  and  the 
adjoining  countries,  to  breed;  and  return  thus  far 
southwards  in  autumn,  from  being  unable  to  sustain 
the  rigours  of  that  climate  in  the  winter  months?. 
They  again  begin  to  coo  in  March  ;  soon  after  which 

fjsethat  are  left  among  us  commence  their  prepa- 
ions  for  breeding. 
THE  PASSBN'GEK  FIGEOKf 
Is  about  the  size  of  the  Common  Pigeon.  Its 
bill  is  black.  Round  the  eyes  there  is  a  crimson 
marl;  ;  and  the  bead,  throat,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  are  ash-coloured.  The  sides  of  the  neck  are 
of  a  glossy,  variable  purple.     The  fore  part  of  the 


^K  *  Montagu  ;  art.  Dore,  Iting. 

^w  +  STUOMtMa.— Coluroba  migialotia.  Linn. — Pigeon  Je  Pas- 
■Age.  J?*/; —Pigeon  of  Pusage.  Caiit1y.—?aiKa^'cs,  or  Migra- 
tory Pigeon.     Prnn, 
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neck  and  breast  are  vinaceous ;  and  the  under  parts 
are  the  same,  but  paler.  The  tail  is  tolerably  long. 
The  legs  arc  red,  and  the  claws  black. 

The  Passenger  Pigeons  visit  the  different  parts  of 
North  America,  in  enormous  flocks.     In  the  south- 
ern provinces  their  numbers  depend  greatly  on  the 
mildness  or  severity  of  the  season  ;  for  in  very  mild 
weather  few  or  none  of  them  are  to  be  seen.    Acta* 
ated  by  necessity,  they  change  their  situations  in 
search  of  acorns,  mast,  and  berries,  which  the  wanner 
provinces  yield  in  vast  abundance.      When  they 
alight,  the  ground  is  quickly  cleared  of  all  esculent 
fruits  ;  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Hog,  and  Other 
most-eating  animals.     After  having  devoured  eveiy 
thing  that  has  fallen  on  the  surface,  they  form  them- 
selves into  a  great  perpendicular  column ;  and  fly 
round  the  boughs  of  trees,  from  top  to  bottom,  beat- 
ing down  the  acorns  with  their  wings ;  and  they  then, 
in  succession,  alight  on  the  earth,  and  again  begin 
to  eat*. 

"  I  think/'  says  Mr.  Blackburne,  in  a  letter  !o 
Mr.  Pennant,  *^  that  these  are  as  remarkable  binl> 
as  any  in  America.  They  are  in  vast  numbers  in  all 
parts  ;  and  have  been  of  great  service,  at  particular 
times,  to  our  garrison^,  in  supplying  them  with  fresh 
meat,  especially  at  the  out-posts.  A  friend  told  mc, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  Quebec  was  taken  the 
whole  army  were  sup[)lied  with  this  j^ubsistence,  if 
llicy  chose  it.  The  way  was  this.  Every  man  took 
his  club,  (for  they  were  forbid  to  use  their  firelocks,) 
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'hen  l\iey^inu,afi  it  was  lerined,  in  such  quantities 

lat  each  person  could  kill  as  many  as  he  wanted. 

'hey  in  general  begin  to  fly  soon  after  day- break, 
d  continue  till  nine  or  ten  o'c[o<:k  ;  nnd  again 
y|lx)ut  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  continue  till  five 
but  what  is  very  rcmarkablcj  they  always  fly 
westerly.  The  limes  of  flying  here  arc  in  the  t'pring, 
about  the  latter  end  of  February  or  Ihc  beginning 
of  March,  and  they  continue  e^cry  clay  for  eight  or 
ten  days;  and  ,igaln  in  the  fall,  when  they  appear 
at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  Angu^t. 
The  inhabitants  catch  vast  quantities  of  them  !n 
clap-nete,  with  stale  Pigeons.  I  have  seen  them 
brought  to  the  market  at  New  York  by  sackfnlls. 
People  in  general  arc  very  fond  of  ihem,  and  I  have 
heard  many  say  that  they  think  them  as  goufl  as 
[ur  Common  Blue  Pigeon  :  but  I  cannot  agree  in 

lis  opinion  ;  the  flesh  tastes  most  like  our  Qiiccnt, 
■Or  Wild  Pigeon,  but  is  belter  meal.  Sir  William 
Johnston  told  me,  that  at  one  shot,  with  a  blunder- 
buss, he  killed  al>ove  a  bimdrttl  ami  twenty. 

"  I  must  remark  one  singular  fact :  that  nohvilh- 
standing  the  whole  people  of  a  town  go  out  a-pgem- 
ing,  as  ihcy  call  it,  they  do  not,  on  some  days  kilt 
a  single  hen  bird  ;  and  on  the  very  next  day,  not  a 
single  cock  (and yet  both  sexes  always  fly  westerly): 
and  when  this  is  the  ease,  the  people  arc  always  a-< 
sured  that  there  will  be  agreat  quantity  of  ihem  hflt 
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Caaada;  tfaA  the  tasbop,  he  says,  bad  been  coMpffl^r 
more  tbsn  once  ta  exorcise  ibcin  formally,  on  accomit 
of  the  daniage  they  committed.  Many  of  the  trees 
were  Slid  to  have  had  more  Pigeons  on  them  than  . 
leareSj  ia  this  migratior  ;  and  for  eighteen  or  iwenry 
daya,  it  tras  supposed  sufficient  might  have  been 
mied  to  sopply  food  for  a  thousand  men^. 

Mr.  Weld,  who  yerj  Iniely  travelled  through  the 
States  of  North  America,  informs  us  that  a  genlle- 
man  jof  the  tbwii  of  Niagara  assured  him,  tUt  lonbb ' 
as  tie  vas  eoibarking  there  on  board  a  ship  Ibr  Tdi- 
^to,  a  flight  of  t^eln  was  ol^Krved  boaun^^Sfoia 
t&^t  quarter  i  that  aa  he  sailed  over  the  lake'CMlii-. 
rib  to  Toranto,  forty'  miles  distant  ^mn  Naiggtt^i 
Fl^oa  were  seeu  fiyfng  over-head  the  whole  «^ 
Id  a  contrary  direction  tb^thttia  which  tfaeveaaift 
proceeded  ;  and  that  on  his  arriving  at  the  place  tf 
his  destination,  the  birds  were  still  observed  comiDj; 
down  from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  licen 
noticed  at  any  time  during  the  whole  voyage.  Sup- 
posing therefore  that  the  Pigeons  moved  no  faster 
than  the  vessel,  the  flight,  according  to  thi."  gentle- 
man's  account,  must  have  extended  at  least  eighqr 
milest- 

During  their  migrations,  these  Pigeons  are  vc7 
fat.  It  is  3  singular  fact,  that  Mr.  St.  John  found  ia 
the  craw  of  one  of  them  some  undigested  rice,  whea 
the  nearest  rice-fields  were  at  least  560  miles  from 
his  habitation.  He  naturally  concluded  that  either 
they  must  fly  with  the  celerity  of  the  wind,  or  else 

•  L&  Hontui,'  i.  Si.  f  Traveb  in  North  America. 
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igestion  must  be  in  a  great  measure  suspended  du- 
ing  their  flight*. 
The  Indians  often  watch  the  roosling-placcs  of 
icsc  birds;  and,  knocking  them  on  the  head  in  the 
,  bring  them  away  by  thousands.     Tbey  pre- 
ve  the  oil,  or  fat ;  which  they  use  instead  of  bul- 
Therc  was  formerly  scarcely  any  little  Indian 
n  in  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina,  where  a  hun- 
dred gallons  of  this  oil  might  not  at  any  time  be 
purchased  f . 
By  the  colonists  they  are  generally  caught  in  a 
it  extended  on  the  ground  ;  to  which  they  arc  ai- 
red by  tamed  Pigeons  of  their  own  species,  that  are 
ilinded,  and  fastened  to  a  long  siring.     The  short 
flights  and  repeated  calls  of  the  shackled  birds  never 
fail  cither  to  excile  their  curiosity,  or  bring  some  of 
them  down  to  attempt  their  relief;  when   they  are 
immediately  inclosed.     Every  fanner  lias  a   tamed 
Pigeon  in  a  cage  at  his  door  all  the  year  round,  to  be 
ready  against  the  season  of  rheir  fiighl:J:. 

M.  du  Pratz,  when  he  was  in  America,  placed 
under  their  roosling-trecs  vessel:-  filled  with  flaming 
llphur,  the  fumes  of  which  brought  them  to  the 
EDund  in  Immense  oumbers. 


Farmer,  37.     j  Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  ii 
i  Hector  St.  J«bi),  37. 
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THE  TURKIES*, 

OF  the  present  tribe  two  species  only  have  been 
hitherto  discovered  i  one  (which  is  that  known  iq 
this  country)  in  America^  and  the  other  in  the  more 
retired  parts  of  India. 

The  bill  in  both  is  convex,  short,  and  strong.  The 
head  and  neck,  or  throat,  and  sometimes  all  three, 
are  covered  with  naked  carunculated  flesh,  th^  skin 
of  which  is  flaccid  and  membranaceous.  The  tail 
is  broad,  and  the  birds  have  the  power  of  expand* 
mg  It. 


*  The  Linnean  order  of  Gai.linaceou8  Bibds  commences 

here.— In  these  the  bill  is  convex,  the  upper  mandible  lying  in  an 
arch  orcr  the  lower  one  j  and  rhe  nostrils  are  arched  over  with  a 
cartilaginous  memlnrane.  The  feet  are  formed  for  running,  with* 
out  a  back  toe ,  and  the  toes  are  rough  underneath-  The  princi- 
pal genera  are  the  Pheasants,  Turkies,  Peacocks,  Bustards^  Pinta- 
does,  and  Grouse.  They  live  mostly  on  the  ground  j  scraping  the 
earth  wiih  their  feet,  and  feeding  on  grain  and  seeds,  which  are  ma- 
cerated in  a  crop  prcviojifly  to  digestion.  They  usually  associate 
in  families  consisting  of  one  male  and  several  females.  The  nests 
are  formed,  wirh  vciy  little  art,  on  the  ground  j  and  the  females  lay 
a  great  number  of  eggs  :  thny  generally  lead  their  yocng  ones  very 
early  in  quest  of  food,  which  ^hey  point  out  to  them  by  a  particu- 
lar call.     The  flci^h  is  much  esteemed. 

In  the  Peacock  triht  1  find  nothing  that  is  ei* her  pleasing  or dc- 
ferving  of  attention,  except  a  beautiful  plumage.  The  species  so 
well  known  in  our  coiiniry  is  a  native  of  the  ha^t.  Its  voice  is  a 
loud  and  d  sgusting  scream  j  and  the  dimage  ii  dots  to  plants  in 
our  gardens,  is  scarcely  comjnn sated  by  its  elegant  appearance 
there. 
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THB   AMERICAN    OR    COMMON  TURKEY*. 

The  Common  Turkey  is  a  nalive  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  WLis  introduced  from  thence  into  Englaii'l 

LSD  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  According  lo 
Fusscr's  "  Five  hundred  Poinles  of  good  Husban- 
jdrie,"  it  beg.in  about  the  year  1585  to  form  an  ar- 

Jtjcle  in  our  rural  Christmas  feasts  : 

BmTc,  nutlcn>  and  porlic,  tlireJ  piei  of  the  belt. 
Pig,  vcnie,  goose,  and  capon,  and  luriit  well  tlrcst, 
Cheece,  aj>ple»,  and  iiut«,  jolly  catoU  to  hears. 
As  then  in  the  cmintrieis  counted  good  chtrme. 

The  Turkey  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  to 

rear  of  any  that  wc  have  ;  and  yet  in  its  wild  state 

it  is  (bund  in  great  plenty,  in  the  forests  of  Canada 

ibat  are  covered  with  snow  above  three-fourths  of  the 

year, 

_     The  huntingof  these  birds  forms  orie  of  ihefjrinci- 

fcfal  diversionsof  the  nntivcsof  that  counlry.     When 

|[|tl)ey  have  discovered  the  retreat    of   ihe  TurkJes, 

which  in  general  is  near  fields  of  nettles  f  or  where 

there  is  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain,  they  send  a  well- 

trained  dog  into  the  midst  of  the  flock.     The  birds 

no  sooner  perceive  their  enemy, ilian  they  run  ofi"  at 

full  speed,  and  with  such  swiftness  that  they  leave 

Mlie  dug  far  behind.     He,  however,  follows  ;  and,  as 

Fthey  cannot  go  at  this  rate  for  any  length  of  time,  at 


Symonims.— Meleagris  Gallo-pavo    Liii — Dindjo.  Buf. — 

:cw  Englmd  Wild  Turkey.   Ray. Bew.  BirJi.  p.  s86. 

■f-  Turkits  art  padicuUrly  fond  of  ibf  tcedt  of  nelllev     Tbe  iredi 
lb«  fox-gtove  aie  a  deadly  poi'on  lo  ihtm. 
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last  forces  them  to  take  shelter  in  a  tree  :  where  tltt^M 
»t,  perfectly  s|)Ci>t  and  fatigued,  tilt  the  hunters  cotofl 
up^  and  with  long  poles  knock,  theiu  down  one  aftofl 
soother.  B 

Turkies  are  among  themselves  extretnefy  furiou^l 
and  yet  against  other  animals  they  arc  generally  wealfl 
and   cowardly.    The   domestic  Cock   often  makcM 
them  keep  at  .1  distance  ;  and  the  latter  seldom  vei^B 
ture  to  attack  him  but  with  united  force,  when  thfl 
Cock  is  rather  oppressed  by  iheir  weight  than  aiifl 
DC^ed  by  theiv  weapons.    There  have,  however^  ocB 
curred  instances  in  wbtch  the  Turkey-cock  has  nofl 
been  found  wanting  in  prowess  ; — A  gentleman  of 
New  York  received  from  a  distance  a  Turkey-cock 
and  hen,  and  a  pair  of  Bantams,  which  he  put  into 
Ills  yard  with  other  poultry.     Some  time  after,  as 
lie  was  feeding  thein   from  the  barn-door,  a  laige 
Hawk  suddenly  turned  the  corner  of  the  barn,  and 
made  a  pitch  at  the  Bantam-hen  :  she  immediately 
gave  the  alarm,  by  a  noise  which  is  natural  to  her  on 
such  occasions  ;  when  the  Turkey-coclc,  who  was 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  yards,  and  no  doubt  un- 
derstood the  Hawk's  intentions  and  the  immincm 
danger  of  his  old  acquaintance,  flew  at  t!ie  tyrant 
with  such  violence,  and  gave  him  so  severe  a  stroke 
witb  his  spurs  when  about  to  seize  his  prey,  as  to 
knock  him  from  the  hen  to  a  considerable  distance ; 
and  the  timely  aid  of  this  faithful  auxiliary  comiilctHy 
saved  the  Bantam  from  being  devoured*. 


t 
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To  this  I  can  add  another  instance  (though  very 
different  in  ils  nature)  of  the  gallantry  of  iltc  Tur- 
iey-cock  ;  which  also  affords  n  singular  exainplc  of 
deviation  from  instinct,  in  the  month  olMay  1798, 
a  (ernale  Turkey  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  Sweden 
was  sitling  upon  eggs;  and  as  the  cock  in  her  absence 
began  to  appear  uneasy  and  dejected,  he  was  put 
into  the  place  with  her.  He  immediately  sat  down 
by  her  side  ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that  he  had  taken 
some  eggs  from  under  her,  which  he  covered  very 
carefully.  The  eggs  were  put  back,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  took  thcni  again.  This  induced  the 
owner,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  have  a  nest  made, 
and  as  many  eggs  put  in  as  it  was  thought  the  cock  , 
could  conveniently  cover.  The  bird  seemed  highly 
pleased  with  ihis  mark  of  confidence;  he  sat  with 
great  patience  on  the  eggs,  and  was  so  attentive  to 
the  care  of  hRtching  I  hem  as  scarcely  to  aftbrd  him* 
self  time  to  take  the  food  necessary  for  his  support. 
At  the  u^;ual  period,  twenty^ight  young  ones  were 
produced;  and  the  cock,  who  was  in  some  mea- 
sure the  parent  of  this  numerous  offspring,  appeared 
perplexed  on  seeing  so  many  little  creatures  picking 
around  him,  and  requiring  his  care.  It  was  how- 
ever thought  pro]ier  not  1o  intrust  him  with  tlic 
rearing  of  the  brood,  lest  he  should  neglect  them; 
they  were  therefore  taken  away  and  reared  by  other 
means*. 

The  disposition  of  the  female  is  in  general  much 
more  mild  and  gentle  than  that  of  the  male.  When 
leading  out  her  young  family  to  collect  their  food, 

*  New  Transacliona  of  the  Academy  of  ^ctci^cn  u.  ^\.QOiXwA.\>k* 
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though  SO  large  and  apparently  so  powerful  a  bird, 
she  gives  them  very  little  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  any  rapacious  animal  that  comes  in  her 
vay.  She  rather  warns  them  to  shift  for  themselves, 
than  prepares  to  defend  them.  ^^  I  have  beard  a 
Turkey-hen,  when  at  the  head  of  her  broody  (says 
the  abb£  de  la  Pluchc,)  send  forth  the  most  hideous 
scream,  without  my  being  able  to  perceive  tbe cause: 
her  young,  however,  immediately  when  the  warning 
was  given,  skulked  under  the  bushes,  the  grass,  or 
whatever  else  seemed  to  offer  shelter  or  protection. 
They  even  stretched  themselves  at  their  full  length 
on  the  ground,  and  continued  lying  motionless  as  if 
dead.  In  the  mean  time  the  mother,  with  her  eyes 
directed  upwards,  continued  her  cries  and  screaming 
as  before.  On  looking  up,  in  the  direction  in  which 
she  seemed  to  gaze,  I  discovered  a  black  spot  just 
under  the  clouds,  but  was  unable  at  first  to  deter- 
mine uhat  it  was :  however,  it  soon  appeared  to  be  a 
bird  of  prey,  though  at  first  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  distinguished.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  ani- 
mals continue  in  this  agitated  state,  and  her  whole 
brood  pinned  down  as  it  were  to  the  ground,  for 
four  hour.<  togcthcT  ;  whilst  their  formidable  foe  has 
taken  his  circuits,  has  mounted,  and  hovered  directly 
over  their  heads  :  at  last,  upon  his  disappearing,  the 
parent  changed  her  note,  and  sent  forth  another  cry, 
which  in  an  instant  gave  life  to  the  whole  trembling 
tribe,  and  they  all  fiocked  round  her  with  expressions 
of  pleasure,  as  if  conscious  of  their  happy  escape  from 
danger*." 


*    b^A<SviIl\  ^\.Td\* 
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It  appears  that  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  Turkey 
grows  to  a  much  larger  size  thnn  with  us.  Jossel^'il 
says,  that  he  hascnlcn  part  of  a  Turkey-cock  which, 
after  it  was  plucked  and  the  entrails  were  taken  out, 
weighed  thirty  pounds*.  Law.'Wn,  whose  authority 
is  unquestionable,  saw  half  a  Turkey  serve  eight 
hungry  men  for  two  meals,  and  says  that  he  had  seea 
others  which  he  believed  would  each  weigh  forty 
poundsf.     Some  writers  even  assert   that  instances 

;ve  occurred  of  Turkies  weighing  no  less  than 
Bxty  pounds. 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  spring,  generally  in 
some  retired  and  obscure  place;  for  the  cock,  enraged 
at  the  loss  of  his  mate  while  she  is  euiploycd  in 
hatching,  is  apt  otherwise  to  break  them.  They  sit 
on  their  eggi  with  so  much  perseverance,  that,  if  not 
taken  away,  ihoy  will  almost  perish  with  hunger  be- 
fore they  will  entirely  leave  the  nest.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly affectionalc  to  their  ynungj. 

Turkic*  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  Norfolk, 

luf^lk,  and  some  other  coiintit'*,  from  whence  they 

driven  to  the  London  markets  in  flocks  of  several 

imireds.  The  drivers  manage  them  with  great 
ftcility,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  red  rag  tied  to  titc  end 
of  a  long  vtick  ;  v.hich,  from  the  antipathy  these 
birds  benr  to  that  colour,  cfFeclually  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  scourge. 

■In  a  wild  state  Turktes  are  gregarious-,  imd  a<so- 

iate  in  flocks,  pomctimcs  of  five  hundred.     They 

■  Ntw  Engltnd')  Raiitirs,  p.  3. 
f  Lawson'«C«roIioa,p.  tjuti  14^ 
J  Pbil.  Tnt).  «ol.  Ixjii.  p.fi;. 
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frequent  the  great  swamps  of  America,  to  roost;  but 
leave  these  situations  at  sun-rise^  to  repair  to  the  dry 
woods  in  search  of  acorns  and  berries.  They  perch 
on  trees,  and  gain  the  height  they  wish  by  rising 
from  bough  to  bough :  they  generally  mount  to  the 
summits  of  even  the  loftiest,  so  as  to  be  often  beyond 
musket-shot*.  They  are  very  swift  runners,  but  fly 
awkwardly ;  and  about  the  month  of  March  they 
become  so  fat  that  they  cannot  fly  beyond  three  or 
four  hundred  yards,  and  arc  then  easily  run  down  by 
a  horseman. 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  wild  Turkies  arc  now 
seen  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  America  $  and  they  are 
only  found  in  any  great  numbers,  in  the  distant  and 
most  unfrequented  parts; — If  the  eggs  of  these  be 
hatched  under  tame  Turkies,  the  young  are  said  still 
to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  wildncss,  and  to  perch 
separate  from  theotbei's  ;  yet  they  will  mix  and  breed 
together  in  the  season.  The  Indians  sometimCvS  use 
the  breed  produced  from  the  wild  birds,  to  decoy 
within  their  reach  those  still  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  Indians  mnke  an  elegant  clothing  of  the  fea- 
thers. They  twist  the  inner  webs  into  a  strong 
double  string  with  hemp,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the 
iBulberry  tree,  and  work  it  like  matting.  This  ap- 
pears very  rich  and  glossy,  and  as  fine  as  silk  shag. 
The  natives  of  Louisiana  make  fms  of  the  tail  ;  and 
of  four  tails  joined  together  the  French  used  formerly 

to  construct  a  parasol  f. 

-  —  —  ^-^^— 

*  Lawson,  45. 
t  Phil.  Tran.  vol.  Ixxl.  p.  67*— Lawson,  p.  18  and  149.  — Da 
Prati^p.  277. 
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THE  characters  of  the  present  tribe  are  a  short, 

onvex,  and  strong  bill ;  the  head  more  or  lesscovcr- 

d  with  carunculated  bare  Iksh  on  the  sides,  which 

1  some  species  is  continued  upwards  to  the  crown, 

1  beneath  so  as  to  hang  pendent  under  each  jaw; 

pid  the  legs,  for  the  most  part,  furnished  with  spurs. 

The  fentalei;  produce  many  young  ones  at  a  brood; 

pwhich  they  take  care  offer  some  time,  leading  them 

abroad  and  pointing  out  food  for  them.     These  an; 

al  first  clad  with   a  thick,  soft  down.     The  nests  of 

it^e  whole  tribe  are  formed  on  the  ground. 
; 
f  This  beautiful  bird  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  found 
In  a  state  of  nature  in  Great  Britain.  It  is,  however, 
Tery  common  in  almost  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Old  Continent,  from  whence  it  was  originally  im- 
ported into  our  country.  In  America  it  is  not  known. 
Pheasants  are  much  attached  to  the  shelter  of 
thickets  and  woods,  where  the  grass  is  very  long  ; 
but,  like  the  Partridges, they  often  breed  also  in  clover 
fields.  They  form  their  nests  on  the  ground  ;  and 
the  females  lay  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs,  wliich 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  domestic  hen.  In  the 
mowing  of  clover  near  the  woods  frcfjucnicd  by 
tiea^ents,  the  destruction  of  their  eggs  is  sometimes 
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very  great.  In  some  places,  therefore,  game-ketfpen, 
have  directions  to  hunt  (hem  from  these  fie 
as  ihcy  begin  to  lay,  until  their  haunt  Is  broken 
they  retire  into  the  corn.    Poultry  liens  are  c 
kept  ready  for  sitting  on  any  eggs  that  ouy  be  ei 
posed  by  the  scythe }  and,  with  care,  numbers  arc  thi 
rescued  from  dcstruccion.     The  nest  is  ujiually  con 
posed  of  a  few  dry  vegetables  put  carelessly  togethi 
and  the  young  follow  the  mother  like  Chickens, 
soon  as  they  break  the  shell. — The  Pheasants  ai 
their  brood  remain  in  the  stubbles  and  hedgc-roi 
if  undisliirbed,  for  some  time  after  ibecoro  is  ripe, 
disturbed,  they  seek  the  woods,  and  only  issue  thence 
in  the  mornings  and  evening^  io  feed  in  the  stubbles. 
—They  are  very  fond  of  corn:  they  can,  however, 
procure  a  subsistence  without  it;  since  they  often  feed 
on  the  wild  berries  of  the  woods,  and  on  acorns. 

In  confinement  the  female  neither  lays  so  muiy 
cg^St  nor  hatches  and  rears  her  brood  with  so  mocb 
care  and  vigilance,  a^  in  the  fields  out  of  the  imi 
diate  observation  of  Man.     In  a  mew  she  will  * 
rarely  dispone  them  in  a  neat,  or  sit  upon  them  st 
ludecil.in  the  business  of  incubation  and  reiriog 
young,  the  Domestic  hen   is  generally  made  a  sul 
slitute  for  the  hen  Pheasant. 

The  wings  of  clicsc  birds  arc  very  short,  and  ill 
adnpicd  fur  considerable  flights.  On  this  account* 
the  Pheasants  on  the  island  called  Jso/ti  MaJre  in  ibc 
J-urgo  Mugg'sors  at  Turin,  as  tlicy  cannot  fly  over  tbc 
lake,  arc  ahogelhcr  imprisoned.  \\'Uen  tUcyatl 
to  cross  the  lake,  unless  picked  up  by  theboatim 
they  arc  ulwoya  drowned. 
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■  The  Pheasant  is  in  some  respects  a  very  stupid 
tird.  On  being  roused,  it  will  often  perch  oii  a 
neighbouring  tree ;  where  its  attention  will  be  so 
fixed  on  the  dogs,  as  to  suffer  the  sportsman  to  ap- 
proach very  near.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
Pheasant  imagines  itself  out  of  danger  whenever  its 
head  only  is  concealed.  Sportsmen,  however,  who 
will  recounl  the  stratagems  that  they  have  known 
old  cock  Pheasants  adopt  in  thick  and  extensive 
coverts,  when  they  have  found  themselves  pursued^ 
before  they  could  be  compelled  to  t.ike  wing,  will 
convince  us  that  this  bird  is  by  no  means  dcAcient 
in  at  least  some  of  the  contrivances  necessary  for  its 
own  preservation. 

As  the  cold  weather  draws  on,  the  Pheasants  begin 
to  fly  at  sunset  into  the  branchc';  of  the  oak-trees,  for 
roosting  during  the  night.  This  tliey  do  more  fre- 
quently as  the  winter  advances,  and  the  trees  lose 
their  foliage.  The  male  birds,  at  these  times,  make 
a  noise,  which  they  repeat  three  or  four  times,  called 
by  sportsmen  eocketittg.  The  hens,  on  flying  up, 
utter  one  sbrill  ivhlslk,  and  then  are  silent.  Poachers 
avail  themselves  of  these  notes,  to  discover  the  roost- 
ing places,  where  (in  woods  that  are  not  well  watched) 
Ihcy  shoot  them  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Where 
woods  are  watched,  the  Poacher,  by  means  of  phos- 
phorus,  lights  a  numberof  brimstone  matches;  and 
ibe  moment  the  sulphureous  fumes  reach  the  birds, 
ley  drop  into  his  possession.  Or  he  fastens  a  snare 
f  wire  to  the  end  of  a  loeg  pole;  and,  by  means  of 
,  drags  ihem,  one  by  one,  from  the  trees.     He 

uctimes  too  catches  these  birds  in  nooses  maAa  <A 
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wire,  or  twisted  horsehair,  or  even  with  a  brier 
ihc  tbrin  of  a  noose,  at  the  verge  of  a  wood, 
birds  entangle  themselves  In  these,  33  ihey  run^ 
the  uioriiing  or  evening,  into  the  adjacent  fields  to 
li:ed,     Foxes  destroy  great  numbers  of  Pheasants. 

The  males  begvo  to  crou  the  first  week  in  Mi 
Thiij  noise  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance, 
They  will  oecasionally  come  into  farm-yards  in  ibe 
vicinity  of  coverts  where  they  abound,  and  sometimes 
produce  a  cross  breed  with  the  common  fowls. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Pheasants  are  so  shy 
as  not  to  be  tamed  without  great  difiiculty.  Where, 
however,  their  natural  fear  of  Man  has  been  coun- 
teracted, from  their  having  been  bred  under  his  pro» 
tcction  ;  and  where  he  has  almoi>t  constantly  appeared 
before  their  eyes  in  their  coverts,  they  will  come  to 
feed  immediately  on  bearing  the  keeper's  whistle. 
They  will  follow  him  in  flocks  ;  and  scarcely  allow 
the  pea.«c  to  run  from  his  bag  into  the  troughs  placed 
for  the  purpose,  bctbrc  they  begin  to  eat.  Thi 
tlial  cannot  fni<l  room  at  one  trough,  follow  him 
the  same  fiimiliarily  to  others. 

Pheasants  arc  found  in  most  parts  of  England, 
arc  not  plcntifid  in  the  north ;  and  they  are  scl 
seen  in  Scotland.  Wood  mid  corn  lands  seem  no* 
cessary  to  their  existence. — Were  it  noc  for  the  ex- 
ertion,-'of  gentlemen  of  property,  in  prcser\'ing  thr^ 
birds  in  iheir  woods  Iroin  tlit;  attacks  of  sportsme'. 
it  is  more  th;in  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  ic« 
years  the  breed  would  be  extinct.  The  demand  for 
ihcm  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  and  the  casj 
msik.  ihcv  oficr  to  the  sportsman,  particularly  sinco 
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lie  art  q{ shooting fyinghzi  been  generally  practised, 
ould  Eoon  complete  thoir  destruction.  Mr.  Stack- 
Ibouse  of  Pendarvis,  in  Cornwall,  informs  me  that 
Above  forty  years  ago,  he  recollects  hearing  old  peo- 
|)Ie  say,  that  in  their  youth,  and  in  the  generation 
before  them,  Pheasaols  were  very  plentiful  in  that 
county.     The  race  has  here  been  long  unknown. 

The  general  weight  of  male  Pheasants  is  from  two 
pounds  and  twelve  ounces  to  three  pounds  and  four 
ounces.  That  of  the  hens  is  usually  about  ten  ounce? 
Jese. 
^  'I'he  female  birds  have  sometimes  been  known  to 
pBBsame  the  elegant  plumage  of  the  male.  But  with 
Pheasants  in  a  state  of  confinement,  those  that  take 
this  new  plumage  always  become  barren,  and  are 
spurned  and  buflcted  by  the  rest.  From  what  took 
place  in  a  hen  Pheasant,  in  the  possession  of  a  lady,  a 
friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  would  srem  probable 
that  this  change  arises  from  some  alteration  of  tem- 
perament at  a  late  period  of  the  aninini's  life.  This 
lady  had  paid  pnrtictilnr  attentiun  to  the  breeding  of 
Pbensants.  One  of  the  hens,  after  having  produced 
ecveral  broods,  moulted,  and  the  succeeding  feathers 
were  exactly  those  of  a  cock.  This  animal  never 
afterwards  had  young  ones. —  Similar  observations 
have  been  made  respecting  the  Pea-heii.  LiidyTynte 
had  a  favourite  pied  Pea-hen,  which  nt  eight  several 
tiroes  produced  chicks.  Having  moulted  when  alwut 
eleven  years  old,  the  lady  and  her  family  were  .isto- 
nishcd  by  her  displaying  the  fcatlicrs  peculiar  to  the 
other  sex,  and  appearing  like  a  pied  Peacock.  In 
this  process  the  tail,  which  was  like  that  of  tlie««It^ 
Ddi 
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first  appeared.  In  the  foHuwjwyifuW' ahe  '«o4lai 
agaiDyaad  pro^jpoefi  wmilar.fcilliiiigr'ilaJtlhi'^hiaa 
year  ahe  did.lftfe  now,  ami  IliiM  Jwi  riiJl  ipu*  ^ 
iembling tfaoaeof •  the  «ocb.. *Tlwtw'.  wm^^imA 
aAer  thiaehapgobf  .lier.|)lttni^|to;  Cht  fciy'Uifiifwt.' 
aenred  in  the  Leverian  Mmamalhirs  •  '    .^i  tAvv^     ^ 

TUB   IWMBSTfC.^^^^I,.^,,^^^;,^.;^    . 

.  The  Domestic  €oek  <Kfi«»  rveqr  tmM&  Aoai  dw 
wild  descendants  of  ita  primM«Bvatoalir3»lndi  aaa 
said  to  inhabit  the  fbresta  of  In^,  and  aieat  oC-lkp 
idands^of  thelndian  mm;     '^  ^^  ^  •  -  •  '^'  -r* « 

Hf8  beautiful  [AmnwgCi-mad'WpiBmit^ 
well  as  his  great  utility,  hafe  lendwied :  hjmr g^JiwoByi 
ito^  in  dll  countries  wbete  hefaM-ibeeo  Jntiodooiii 
His  cotiinige  is.icarely  to  ba ^pubdocd.  by  the  meft 
powerful  assailants;  and  though  he  should  die  in  tbe 
effort,  be  will  defend  his  females  against  enemies  that 
are  much  stronger  than  himself. 

"  I  have  just  witnessed  (says  the  Oomte  deBofibn) 
a  curious  scene.  A  Sparrow-hawk  alighted  in  a  pqw- 
lous  court-yard:  a  young  Cock  of  this  year's  hatching 
instantly  darted  at  him,  and  threw  him  on  his  bad. 
In  this  situation  the  Hawk  defended  himself  with  bis 
talous  and  his  bill,  intimidating  the  Hens  and 
Turkeys,  which  screamed  tumultuously  round  hitn. 
When  he  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  rose  and 
was  taking  wing ;  when  the  Cock  rushed  upon  him  • 


♦  Daniel,  W.  385. — Montagu;  mrt.  Pheasant, Common, 
t  «TwoNYMs.— Phasianw  Gtllui.    Ltwi.— Coq  comman.  Buf 
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■kcond  lime,  overtumi^d  him,  and  Iietd  him  down  so 
long  that  he  «ascauglil"." 

The  Cock  is  very  atlcntivc  to  his  females,  hardly 
ever  losing  sight  of  ihcm.  He  leads,  defends,  and 
cherishes  them;  collects  Ihcm  together  when  they 
straggle;  and  seems  to  rat  nnwiilingly  lill  he  sees 
ihem  feeding  around  him.  Wliencver  any  sirangc 
Cock  appears  within  his  domnin,  he  immcdintely  at- 
tacks the  intrudcr.nnd  i(']>ossiblc  drives  him  away. 

His  jealousy  does  not,  however,  seem  lo  lie  allo- 
gcther  confined  to  his  rivals:  it  has  been  sometimes 
observed  lo  cxicndevcn  to  his  beloved  female;  and  he 
ap{}cars  capable  of  being  actuated  by  revenge,  found- 
on  suspicions  of  her  conjugal  infidchly.  Dr. 
Berciv^l,  in  his  Dissertations,  relates  an  incident 
liich  happened  not  lung  ngo  at  the  scat  of  a  gentle- 
■n  near  Berwick,  thaf  justifie'^  lliisreirark.  "My 
lowers,"  says  this  gcnllcn>an,  "  ent  a  Partridge  on 
rnest;and  immediately  brought  the  eggs  (foiir- 
m)  to  the  house.  I  ordered  them  lo  be  put  under 
a  very  large  I)eautifiil  hen,  and  her  O'vn  lo  he  taken 
away.  They  were  hatched  in  two  davs,  and  the  hen 
brought  tbcin  up  perfectly  well  lill  ihey  were  fiveor 
six  weeks  old.  During  that  time  ihey  ucre  eon* 
Maotiy  kept  cnnlincd  in  an  onl-house,  withruii  I«'ing 
sen  by  any  oft  he  other  pnuliry.  Thediiorha|j[jening 
tc  left  open,  the  Cock  got  in.  My  housekeeper, 
ring  the  Hen  in  disircss,  ran  to  her  assistance  ; 
:  did  not  !irri»c  in  time  to  save  hci  life.  The 
tck,  finding  her  with  the  brood  uf  Partridges,  had 
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fellen  upon  her  with  the  utmost  ifury,  tnd  killed  her. 
The  housekeeper  found  him  tearing  her  with  both 
bis  beak  and  spurs;  although  she  was  then  fluttering 
in  the  last  agony,  and  incapable  of  any  resistance. 
This  Hen  had  formerly  been  the  Cock^s  greatest 
favourite/* 

The  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  Hen  in 
hatching  are  truly  extraordinary.  She  covers  her 
eggs  with  her  wings,  fostering  them  with  a  genial 
warmth ;  and  often  turns  them  and  changes  tbdr 
situations,  that  all  their  parts  may  receive  an  equal 
degree  of  heat.  She  seems  to  perceive  the  import- 
ance of  her  employment;  and  is  so  intent  in  her 
occupation,  as  to  neglect  in  some  measure  even  the 
necessary  supplies  of  food  and  drink.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  young  brood  burst  from  their 
confinement ;  when  in  her  present  character  of  a 
mother,  from  the  most  cowardly  and  voracious  she 
becomes  (in  the  protecting  of  her  young)  the  most 
daring  and  abstemious  of  all  animals.  If  she  casts 
her  eyes  on  a  grain  of  corn,  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  any 
aliment,  though  ever  so  inconsiderable,  that  is  ca- 
pable of  division,  she  will  not  touch  the  least  portion 
of  it;  but  give?  her  numerous  train  immediate  notice 
of  her  success  by  a  peculiar  call,  which  they  all  under- 
stand. They  flock  in  an  instant  around  her,  and  the 
whole  treasure  is  appropriated  to  them.  Though  by 
nature  timid,  and  apt  to  fly  tVom  the  smallest  as- 
siilant ;  yet  when  mnrching  at  the  head  of  her  brood 
she  is  a  heroine,  is  fearless  of  danger,  and  will  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  animal  that  offers  to  annoy 
her. 
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As  the  chickens  reared  by  the  Hen  bear  no  propor- 
I tioii  to  the  number  ofe^gs  shx?  produces,  many  arti- 
Ificial  schemes  of  rearing  have  been  attempted.  Tbt) 
L  Ai08t  sutcessful,  thongh  by  no  incnns  the  most  h». 
mane,  is  said  to  be  where  a  capon  is  mavte  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  hen.  He  is  remlered  very  tame ;  the 
feathers  are  plucked  from  his  breast,  and  the  bare 
parts  are  rubbed  with  n<-flles.  The  cliirkcns  arc  then 
put  to  him;  and  by  tlieir  running  unrtcr  his  breast 
with  their  soft  and  c)o«-ny  bodies,  his  pnln  is  so  mtich 
allayed,  and  he  feels  so  much  comfort  to  his  feather- 
less  part,  that  he  soon  adopts  them,  feeding  rhein 
like  a  Hen,  and  assiduously  performing  all  ihe  func- 
tions of  the  tendcrest  parent. 

Chickens  have  (ong  been  hatched  fn  Kgypt  by 
Bicans  of  ariifidal  brat.  This  is  now  cliiefly  prae*- 
tised  by  the  inhabitants  ef  a  village  called  Bermc, 
and  by  those  who  live  at  a  little  distance  from  ii. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  these  persons 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  coimlrj";  and  each  of 
them  is  ready  to  utKlerlakc  the  management  of  an 
oven.  These  ovciri  are  of  different  sizes,  each  capn. 
ble  of  containing  from  forty  to  eighty  (hoiFsand 
^gs  ;  and  tlie  number  ef  ovens  m  dilftrenl  parts  is 
sbout  three  hundred  and  eighty-six.  They  are  usually 
kept  in  exercise  for  about  six  months  ;  and  as  each 
brood  lakes  up  twentj'-one  days  in  hatrhrnp,  it  is 
easy  in  every  one  of  them  to  produce  eight  drfim-nl 
broods  of  Chickens  in  the  year. 

The  ovens  where  these  eggs  ere  placed,  are  of  the 
nplc  construfiion  ;  consisting  only  of  a  low 
■chcd  apartment  of  clay.     Two  rows  of  shelve*  «* 
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formed,  and  the  eggs  nre  placed  on  these  in  eucli  n 
manner  as  not  lo  touch  each  other.  They  arc 
siighrly  moved  five  or  six  limes  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  All  possible  care  is  taken  to  ditFuse  the  heat 
equally  throughout ;  and  there  is  but  one  aperture, 
just  large  enougli  to  admit  a  man  stooping.  During 
the  firet  eight  days  the  heat  is  rendered  great ;  but 
during  the  last  eight  it  is  graduully  diminished,  till 
at  length,  when  the  young  brood  arc  ready  to  come 
forth,  it  is  reduced  almost  to  the  stale  of  the  natural 
atmosphere.  At  the  end  of  the  first  eight  days  it  is 
known  which  oflhe  eggs  will  be  productive. 

Every  person  who  undertakes  the  care  of  an  oven, 
is  under  the  obligation  only  of  delivering  to  his  em- 
ployer two-thirds  of  as  many  chickens  as  there  haw 
been  eggs  given  to  him  ;  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  this 
bargain,  as  it  always  happens,  cKcept  from  some  un* 
lucky  accident,  that  many  more  than  that  proporttoo 
of  the  eggs  produce  chickens. 

A  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  number  of 
chickens  thus  hatched  every  year  in  Egypt,  on  the 
supposition  that  upon  an  average  only  two-thrrd* 
the  eggs  are  productive,  and  that  each  brood  consi 
of  at  least  30,000  chickens  ;  and  from  this  it  apj 
that  the  ovens  in  Egypt  give  life  annually  to  almost 
a  hundred  millions  of  these  animals. 

This  useful  anil  advantageous  mode  of  hatching 
eggs  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  ingenious 
M.  de  Reaumur;  who,  by  a  number  of  experimcoH 
reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.    He  found  tl 
the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  producing  all  kii 
ofdonjcstic  f.iwls  was  the  same;  the  only  differei 
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masling  in  the  time  during  which  it  ought  to  be 

^communicated  to  the  eggs  ;  it  will  bring  the  Canar)-: 

bird  to  perfection  in  eleven  or  twelve  riays,  while  the 

Turkey-poult  requires  twcnly  or  twentv-eight. 

I  M.  de  Reaumur  found  that  stoves  fie.iteil  hy  ine-ins 

f  pipes  from  a  baker's  oven,  or  the  t'urnaces  of  glass> 

louses,  succeeded  belter  than  those  made  hot  by 

jyers  of  dung,lhe  mode  prellTrcd  in  Kgypt.    These 

©uld  have  their  heat  kept  as  nearly  equal  ns  pos- 

fcle ;  and  the  eggs  should   be  frequently  removed 

Din  the  sides  into  the  middle,  in  order  thai  each 

may  receive  an  equal  portion. — After  his  eggs  were 

hatched,  he  had  the  offspring  (Hit  inco  a  kind  of  low 

boxes  without  bottoms,  and  lined  with  fur;  whose 

warmth  supplied  ihe  pbcc  of  a  hen,  and  in  which 

the  Chickens  could  at  any  time  take  shcller.    These 

were  kept  in  a  warm  room  liil  the  Chickens  acquired 

some  strength  ;  ihcy  then  could  be  placed  with  safely, 

exposed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  court-yard, 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  young  brood  are  fed 

— they  are  generally  a  whole  day  afier  being  hatched, 

before  they  take  any  food  at  all ;  and  then  a  few 

crumbs  of  bread  are  given  for  a  day  or  two,  after 

which  time  they  begin  to  pick  up  insects  and  grain 

for  themselves.     But  in  order  to  s:ive  the  trouble  of 

Mending  them,  Capons  are  taught  to  watch  them  in 

he  same  manner  as  Hens.     M.  dc  Reaumur  says, 

llitt    he  has  seen  above  two  hundred  Chickens  at 

|BCc,  all  led  about  and  defended  by  only  three  or 

H^lur  Cafxins.     It  is  asserted  that  even  Cncks  may  bo 

^nglit  to  perform  this  ofBcc  ;  which  ihry  will  cun- 

floe  to  do  all  iheir  lives  iifierward. 


AK)  the  DosirsTic  cock. 

The  progress  of  the  incubation  of  Ihc  Cliickeo  m 
tbe  Rijtural  niiy,  h  a  subject  too  curious  and  lcx>  in< 
teresting  to  be  puastd  over  wilbout  notice.  ITj* 
Hen  lias  scarcely  sat  on  the  cpg  twclirc  boors,  wbcB- 
lomc  lineaments  ofthe  hcnd  and  body  of  the  Qiickenti 
appear.  The  heart  may  be  seen  lo  beat  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day  :  it  has  at  that  time  .tome^vhat  thft 
form  of  a  hrtrfe-shoc,  but  no  blood  yet  appears.  At 
the  end  of  Uvo  days,  two  vesicles  of  blood  are  to  be 
dislinguished,  the  puisalioii  of  which  is  very  visible: 
one  of  these  is  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  other  the 
root  of  the  great  artery.  At  the  fiftieth  hour,  one 
suricle  of  the  heart  appcsrs,  resembling  a  noose 
folded  down  tijion  ilsclf.  The  healing  of  the  heart 
is  first  observed  in  the  anricJcj  and  afterwards  in  the 
wntricle.  At  the  end  of  seventy  hours,  the  wingl. 
ara.diGtinguifibable  y  -aiKl  on  ibc  head  two  bubbles  ve 
wen  fot  the  brain,  one  for  the  bill,  and  two  othen 
for  the  fore  and  hiad  part  of  the  head.  Towards  tl» 
end  of  the  fourth  day,  the  two  itirides,  already  visible, 
draw  nearer  to  the  heart  than  before.  Tfae-lme 
appears  towards  the  fifth  day.  At  tbe  end  aCa  btin^ 
dred  and  thirty-one  hours,  the  first  rolantafy  mc^oa 
ts  observed.  At  the  end  of  seven  hours-  more,  ^ 
lungs  and  stomach  become  visible  i  and  four  bomt 
after  this,  the  intestine^,,  the  loins,  and  the  upper  jaw. 
At  the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  hoar,  two  ventricla  , 
are  visible,,  and  two  drops  of  blood  instead  of  the 
single  one  which  was  seen  before.  Th&seventfa  day, 
tbe  brain  begins  to  have  some  consiBtcooe.  At  tbe 
hundred  and  ninetieth  hour  of  incubation,  tbe  bttt 
ppens,  and  tbe  6csb  appears  in  tb«, breast;  in  fimn 
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IfcouTS  more,  the  breast -bone  is  scf  n  ;  and  in  six 
lirs  after  ihiB,  the  ribs  appear  forming  fr©m  the 
I  back,  and  the  bill  is  very  visible,  as  wo!!  o£  fhc  galU 
biadder.     The  bill  becomes  green  at  the  end  of  two 
I  kindred  and  thirl3r-six  hours;  and  if  Ihc  Chiclien  is 
I  taken  out  of  its  coverings,  it  evidently  moves  itseIC 
■  The  feathers  begin  to  shoot  out  towards  the  Iwo 
i  hundred  and  fortieth  hour,  and  the  scull  becomes 
I  gristly.     At  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  fourth  hoar, 
Itbe  eyes  appear.     At  the  two  hundred  and  eighty, 
f  ftighth,  the  ribs  are  perfect.     At  the  tlirec  hundred 
and  Ihirty.first,  the  spleen  draws  near  the  stomach, 
and  the  lungs  to  ihe  chest.     At  the  end  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  hours,  the  bill  frequently  opens 
and  shuts;  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighti-cnth  day, 
the  first  cry  of  the  Chicken  is  heard.     It  afterwards 
gets  more   strength,  and   grows  continually  till  at 
length  it  is  enabled  to  set  itself  free  from  its  con- 
finement. 

In  the  whole  of  this  process,  wc  must  remark  that 
every  part  appears  exactly  at  its  proper  time :  if,  for 
example,  Ihe  liver  is  formed  on  the  fifth  d;ty,  it  is 
founded  on  the  preceding  situation  of  the  Chicken, 
and  on  the  changea  that  were  to  follow.  No  part  of 
the  body  coulil  possibly  appear  either  sooner  or  later, 
without  the  whole  embryo  suff'cring ;  and  each  of 
the  limbs  becomes  visible  at  the  fit  moment.  This 
ordination,  so  wise  and  so  invariable,  is  niantfesilT 
ibe  work  of  a  Supreme  Being:  but  we  must  stiH 
more  sensibly  acknowledge  his  creative  powers,  when 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  Chicken  is 
formed  out  of  the  parts  which  compose  the  egg. 
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How  astonishing  must  it  appear  to  an  < 
mind,  that  in  this  siibslance  there  should  be,  at  all, 
the  vital  principle  of  an  animated  being!  Thai  all 
the  parts  of  an  animal's  body  should  be  concealed 
in  it,  and  require  nothing  but  heal  to  unlbid  and 
quicken  them !  That  the  whole  formation  of  the 
Chicken  should  be  so  constant  and  regular!  That, 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  the  same  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  generalily  of  eg;  !  That  the  Chicken, 
the  moment  it  is  hatched,  is  heavier  than  the  egg 
was  before  !  But  even  these  are  not  all  the  wondcra 
in  the  formation  of  the  bird  fmm  the  egg  (for  this 
instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole  of  the  fea- 
thered tribes):  there  arc  other?,  altogether  hidden 
from  our  observation  ;  and  of  which, 
►   limited  faculties,  we  must  ever  remain  i 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  animal, 
obecirvations  on  the  savage  diversion  of  cock-fighting; 
which  (to  the  disg^ce  of  a  Christian  nation)  is  en- 
couraged,  not  merely  by  the  lowest  and  meaneit, 
but  by  some  persons  that  are  stationed  even  in  tbe 
highest  ranks  of  society.  The  Slirove-Tuesday 
massacre  of  throwing  at  these  unfortunate  animall 
is,  indeed,  almost  discontinued  ;  but  the  cock-pU 
yet  remains  a  reproach  to  the  characters  of  English- 
men. The  refinemcfits  which  in  ttus  country  have 
taken  fizce  in  the  pitting  of  these  courageous  bird* 
against  oach  other,  would  strike  almost  the  rudest  of 
the  savage  tribes  of  mankind  with  horror.  The 
Battle-royal  and  the  Welshrmain  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  by  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  In  tbt 
former,  an  unlimited  number  of  Cocks  are.futtett 

IP 
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of  which  only  the  last- surviving  bird  is  accouDled 
the  victor.  Tims,  suppose  there  were  at  first  six- 
teen pair  of  Coclcs  :  of  these,  sixteen  are  killed  ;  the 
remaining  sixteen  are  pitted  a  second  time;  the 
eight  conquerors  of  these  are  pitted  a  third  time; 
the  four  conquerors  a  fourth  time ;  and  lastly,  the 
two  conquerors  of  these  the  fifth  time:  so  that  (in- 
credible barbarity  !)  thirty-one  Cocks  must  be  inhu- 
manly murdered  in  a  single  battle,  for  the  sport 
and  |>astime  of  men  who  bear  the  sacred  name  of 
Christians  I 

^F  Are  these  your  sovereign  joys.  Creation'*  lards  ? 

^P  Ii  death  a  banquet  for  a  godlike  soul .' 


of 

ft 


The  greatest  rivals  of  the  English  in  the  practice 
of  cock-fighting,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and 
ime  olher  parts  of  the  East.     They  indeed  pay, 

irhaps,  a  greater  attention  to  the  training  and 
feeding  of  these  birds  than  we  ever  did,  even  when 
that  diversion  was  at  its  height  among  us.  They 
arm  one  of  the  legs  only,  not  with  a  slender  gaff  as 
wc  do,  but  uilh  a  little  implement  in  the  form  of  a 
scymiter,  with  which  the  animals  make  the  most 
terrible  destruction.  The  Sumatrians  fight  their 
Cocks  for  vast  sums  :  a  man  has  been  known  to  stake 
his  wife  or  his  children,  a  son  his  mother  or  sisters, 
on  the  issue  of  a  battle.  In  disputed  points,  four 
arbitrators  are  appointed ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree, 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  Some  of  them 
have  a  notion  that  their  Cocks  arc  invulnerable:  a 
father  on  his  dcalh-bed  has,  under  this  persuasion, 
been  known  to  direct  his  son  to  lay  hi-  whole  ^ro- 
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perty  on  a  certain  bird^  fully  pcrsaaded  of  consequent 
success** 


THE  GROUS  TRIBE. 

THE  birds  of  this  tribe  known  in  Great  Britain, 
are  the  difierent  species  of  Grous,  Partridges,  and 
Quails.  Of  these^  the  Grous  are  inhabitants  chiefly 
of  bleak  and  mountainous  tracts  of  country.  To 
defend  them  from  the  eflects  of  cold,  their  legs  are 
feathered  down  to  the  toes.  The  nostrils  are  small, 
and  are  hidden  under  the  feathers.  Their  legs  are 
very  stout,  and  their  tail  generally  long.  Partridges 
and  Quails  inhabit  warmer  and  marc  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country.  Tiidr  ts^I  is  short,  and  tfaeir  nos- 
trils are  covered  with  a  hard  prominent  margin. 

They  have  all  strong,  convex  bills ;  and  some  of 
the  species  have  a  naked  scarlet  skin  above  each  eye. 
•—The  flesh  of  all  the  species  is  brown,  but  is  ex- 
cellent food. 

THE    RUFPED    GROUsf. 

The  Size  of  this  bird  is  between  that  of  a  Pheasant 
and  a  Partridge.  The  bill  is  brownish.  The  head 
is  crested  ;  and,  as  well  as  all  the  upper  parts,  is  va- 
riegated with  different  tints  of  brown  mixed  with 
black.     The  feathers  on  the  neck  are  long  and  loose ; 


*  Marsden,  2^^4. — Pcnn.  Outlines,  ii.  270. 
t  Sykoxyms. — Tctrao  umbellus.    Linn, — Coq   dc   brujcrc  a 
frairc.   -Brr^.— Ruffed  Heathcock.   Ednvards,^Kufftd  &io\iS,  La- 
thanu 
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Htntl  may  be  er4:!ctcd  at  pleasure,  like  those  of  the 
WCock.     The  throat  and  the  tore  part  ol'tlie  neck  are 
■  orange  brown  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  yel- 
r'  lowish    while,  having  a  few  Curved  marks  on  the 
breast  and  side?.     The  tail  consists  of  eighteen  fea- 
thers ;  all  of  whicli  are  crossed  with  narrow  bars  of 
—I  black,  and  one  broad  band  of  the  snnie  near  the  end. 
^HThe  legs  are  covered  to  the  tnes  (which  are  f1esh« 
^^^oluured,  and  [xxtlnatcd  on  the  sides)  with  whitish 
faairs. 

The  Ruffed  Groiis  has  hitherto  been  found  only 
on  the  New  Continent.     It  is  a  tine  bird  when  his 
gaiety  is  displayed  ;  that  is,  when  he  spreads  his  tail 
^jUke  tliat  of  a  Turkey-cock,  and  erects  the  circle  of 
Bfealhera  round  his  neck  like  a  rufT,  walking  very 
^Stately  ivith  an  even  pace,  and  making  a  noise  some- 
what like  a  Turkey.     This  is  the  moment  that  the 
hunter  seizes  to  fire  at  him  ;  for,  if  the  bird  sees  tiiat 
it  is  discovered,  it  ini medial ely  ilie^  off  to  the  distance 
of  some  hundred  yards  before  it  again  settles. 

There  is  somcllitng  very  remarkable  in  what  Is 

called  the  ibtmp'nig  of  these  birds.     This  they  do,  as 

the  sportsmen  tell  us,  by  clapping  their  winijs  against 

tUlteir  sidei.     They  stand  upon  an  old  fdlen  tree, 

^Btat  has  lain  many  years  on  the  ground;  in  which 

^nilion  they  begin  their  si  rokcs  gradually,  at  about 

^nro  seconds  of  time  from  one  another,  and  repeat 

^^Wcm  quicker  and  quicker  until  ihey  make  a  no;sc 

not  unlike  distant  thunder.     This  continues  from 

the  beginning  about  a  minute ;  the  bird  ceases  fof 

w^  or  eigbt  minutes,  and  tbco  begins  again.     The 

^Bbtid  \a  often  heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a 
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ririte  I  and  SfXirtsincn  take  advantage  of  thi»  noteT*© 
diaeever  the  Inrd^,  aixl  shoot  them.  The  Grous 
oomnionly  pra^tiae  their  ibumpiug  during  the  spring' 
gtid  (hH  of  the' year;  at  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
in  the  murninj;,  iikI  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 
•  The  hietoty  of  these  birds  is  thus  further  iltuslratcd 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  of  M-irylnnd  in  North  America: — 
•*  TTicy  lay  their  epgs,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  in 
anmber,  in  nettB  which  they  mnke  cither  by  the  side 
of  falleo  trees,  or  the  roots  of  Ktindif)g  ones.  I  hare 
ftund  their  iwrIs  when  a  boy,  iind  have  endeavoured 
totike  tbo^oMUrd,  but  never  could  succeed:  she 
weold  let  me  put  my  hand  almost  upon  her  bdbre 
the  would  quit  her  nc»t ;  then  by  arti6ce  she  would 
4rw  Qe  off  from  her  eggs,  by  fluttering  ju.st  before 
awrlbr  »  hundred  paces  or  more,  so  that  I  have  been 
ineonsttnt  hopes  of  taking  her.  When  the  nestlings 
are  batched,  and  a  fc\y  days  old,  they  bide  tbemedTci 
so  artfully  among  the  leaves,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
6nd  them*." 

THE    BLACK    OROUSf- 

These  birds  were  formerly  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  north  of  £ngland,  but  they  have 
DOW  become  very  scarce.  This  is  owing  to  various 
caut^es  ;  but  principally  lo  the  great  improvemeot  ia 
the  ait  of  shouting-flying,  and  to  the  enclosure  of 
waste  lands.     Some  few  are  yet  found  in  Wales^ 

•  Pinn.  Arct.  Zool.  i.  3ii— L»  Hoalan. 

f  Sysontms.— Tetractetri*.  Zjn?.— Heith-cock,BI«kGimt, 

ot  Groos.    /Ci//.— Black  Cm.k.    Peim.^-~Btw.  BinU,  vtL  I 
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]  in  particular  parts  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
;  they  arc  in  tolerable  plenty,  being  preserved  as 
Wal  gaxe,  and  always  excepted  in  the  warrants  to 
I  gninc  there.  They  are  partial  to  mooiitainoiis 
and  woody  situations,  far  removed  from  the  habita> 
tions  of  men. 

Their  food  is  various;  but  principally  consists  of 
the  mountain  fruits  and  berries,  and  in  winter  the 
topsof  healh.  It  h  somewhat  remarkable  that  cher- 
ries and  jiease  arc  fatal  to  these  birds.  They  perch 
and  roost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pheasant. 

The  Black  Grous  never  pair  j  but  in  the  spring 

the  males  assemble  a(  their  accustomed  resorts  on  the 

tops  of  heathy  mountains,  when  they  crow  and  ^lap 

their  'aiiigs.     The  females  at  this  signal  resort  to 

them.     The  males  are  very  quarrelsome,  and  fight 

^^jgelhcr  like  game  cocks.     On  these  occasions  they 

^■RC  so  inallenlive  to  their  own  snfcty,  that  tt  has  of>en 

^^appcned  that  two  or  three  have  been  killed  at  one 

shot ;  and  instances  iiave  occurred  of  their  having 

b^-en  knocked  down  with  a  slick. 

The  female  forms  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground; 
and  lays  six  or  eight  eggs  of  a  dull  yellowish  while 
colour,  marked  with  numerous  very  small  ferruginous 
.specks,  and  towards  the  smaller  end  with  some 
blotches  of  the  same.  These  are  hatched  very  late  in 
s  iummcr,  The  young  males  quit  their  parent  in 
:  beginning  of  winter,  and  keep  together  in  flocks 
f  seven  or  eight  till  the  spring. 
These  birds  "ill  live  and  thrive  in  mcnngcries,  but 
ley  have  not  been  known  to  breed  in  a  stale  of 
ofincmcnt.  In  Sweden,  however,  a  spurious  breed 
Ee 
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has  sometimes  been   produced   with  the  Domestic 
Hen. 

In  Russia,  NorwTiy,  and  other  extreme  northern 
countries^  the  Black  Grous  are  said  to  retire  under 
the  snow  during  winter. — The  shooting  of  them 
in  Russia  is  thus  conducted  :  Huts  full  of  loop-holes, 
like  little  forts,  arc  built  for  this  purpose,  in  woods 
frequented  by  these  birds.  Upon  the  trees  within 
shot  of  the  huts,  are  placed  artificial  decoy  birds. 
As  I  he  Grous  assemble,  the  company  fire  through 
the  openings ;  and  so  long  as  the  sportsmen  are  con* 
coaled,  the  report  of  the  guns  does  not  frighten  the 
birds  away.  Several  of  them  may  therefore  be  killed 
from  the  same  tree,  when  three  or  four  happen  to  be 
})erchcd  on  branches  one  above  another.  The  sports- 
man has  only  to  shoot  the  undermost  bird  firsts  and 
the  others  upward  in  succession.  The  uppermost 
bird  is  earnestly  employed  in  looking  down  after  his 
fallen  companions,  and  keeps  chatlcring  to  them  till 
h(  becomes  the  next  victim. 

Durinc:  the  winter  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  take 
ihesc  bircl:^  in  the  following  manner:  A  number  of 
jH.^lrs  arc  laid  horizontally  on  forked  sticks,  in  the 
<^j\*:i  bireh  forests.  Small  bundles  of  corn  are  lied 
Oil  iLesc,  by  way  of  allurement;  and  at  a  little  di- 
-tanee  >omc  tall  baskets  of  a  conical  shape  are  placed, 
iitning  their  broad  part  uppermost.  Just  within  the 
mouth  of  each  basket  is  placed  a  small  wheel; 
ihrough  v.'hieh  passes  an  axis  so  nicely  fixed,  as  to 
•i<lmit  it  to  play  very  readily,  and  on  the  least  touch 
,'i:her  on  o!v»  .side  or  the  other  to  drop  down  and 
"  :i  ',  r(cov(  ?•  :♦-<  situation.     The  Black  Grous  arc 
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soon  attracted  by  the  corn  on  the  horizontal  poles. 
The  first  comers  alight  upon  them,  and  after  a  short 
repast  fly  to  the  baskets,  and  attempt  to  settle  on 
their  lops  J  when  the  wheel  drops  sideways,  and  thcv 

ril  headlong  into  the  trap.    These  baskets  are  some, 
nies  found  hall-full  of  birds  (bus  caught. 
The  weight  of  an  uld  black  cock  is  nearly  four 
pounds ;  but  that  of  the  female  is  not  often  more 
than  two*. 


THK   RED    GROUSf. 
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^™  The  heathy  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England  are  in  general  well  stocked  with 
Red  Grous,  These  birds  are  likewise  very  common 
JQ  Wales,  and  the  Iligblands  of  Scotland  ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  observed  in  any  of  the  countries  of 
the  Continent. 

In  winter  they  are  usually  found  in  flocks  of  some- 
times forty  or  iifly,  which  are  termed  by  sporLimen 
pitch,  and  become  remarkably  shy  and  wild.  They 
keep  near  the  summits  of  the  heathy  hills,  seldom 
descending  to  the  lower  grounds.  Here  they  feed 
on  the  mountain  berries,  and  on  the  tender  to[»  of 
the  heath. 

They  pair  in  spring ;  and  the  females  lay  from  six 
to  ten  eggs,  in  a  rude  nest  formed  on  the  ground. 
The  young  brood  (which  during  the  first  year  arc 
called  poulh)  follow  the  lien  till  the  .ipproach  of 

•  Peun.  Bill.  Zool.  i  ;156— Daniel,  ii.  413. 
f  SiKiutTKi — Tctno  Scoticu*.    Unn.    Gmtl.—^<A   Glow, 
Ganock,  or  Moorcock.    Ifiil. — Mooflbwl,  in  ^cii\\tn^.———B/w. 
Birdi,  vol  i.  f.  301. 
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wintcTi    when  they  unite  with  several  otbers 
packs. 

Red  Grous  have  been  known  to  breed  in  confine- 
ment, in  the  mcnugcric  of  the  late  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Portland.  This  was  in  aomc  measure  etfecled  by 
her  Grace  causing  frcbh  pot»  of  healb  to  be  placed  in 
the  ntenagcric  ahnost  e\xry  day. 

The  usual  weight  of  the  male  bird  is  about  nine- 
teen, and  that  of  the  female  fifteen,  ounces. — The 
Hesb,  as  in  all  others  of  this  tribe,  is  an  excellent 
food,  but  it  very  soon  corrupts.  To  prevent  this, 
the  birds  should  be  drawn  immediately  after  ifaey 
are  shot*. 


THE    PTARMlGANf. 
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The  Ptarmigan  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  Pi 
Its  bill  is  black  ;  and  its  plumage,  in  summer,  is 
pale  brown  colour  elegantly  mottled  with  small 
and  dusky  spots.     The  head  and  neck  are  marked 
with    broad   bars  of  black,  rust-colour,  and  whitf. 
The  wings  and  belly  are  white. 

These  birds  moult  in  the  winter  months,  and 
change  their  summer  dress  for  one  more  warm ;  apd, 
instead  of  having  rhcJr  feathers  of  many  coloura,  they 
then  become  white.  By  a  wonderful  provision  every 
feather  also,  except  those  of  the  wings  and  tail,  be* 
comes  double;  a  downy  one  shooting  out  of  tfce 

*  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  3^.— Daniel,  it.  416. 
f  Synonyms. — Telnolagopui. /.inn. — Lngopede.  Bij^t— 1 
Game.    »'i7/u;%,— Snicariper.   Scttffer. — Snotiiu, 
Cbhuu. — Willow  Pajltidge,  about  Hudson"*  Baj.— Jn; 
?■  joj-— Prtii.  Brit.  Ziv!.  i.  tah.  45. 
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ISC  of  each  ;  which  gives  an  additional  protection 
pinst  the  cold.     In  the  latter  end  of  February  a 
f  plumage  begins  to  appear,  first  about  the  rump, 
I  brown  stumps :  the  tirst  rudiments  of  the  coat 
ley  assume  in  the  warm  season,  when  each  feather 
single*.     In  answer  to  im^uirics  made  by  Sir  Jo- 
8Cph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  some  other  naturalists, 
from  Captain  George  Cartwright,  who  resided  many 
years  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Grous  changing  their  colour,  he  says,  "  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  those  I  killed  ;  and  can  aver,  for  a 
Hfact,  that  they  get  at  this  time  of  the  year  (September) 
^B  very  large  addition  of  feathers,  all  of  which  are 
*hite;  and  that  the  coloured  feathers  at  the  same 
time  change  to  white.     In  spring,  most  of  the  white 
^Jeathers  drop  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  coloured 
^■Kies  i  OT,  I  rather  believe,  all  the  white  ones  drop  off, 
^pnd  they  get  an  entirely  new  set.   At  the  two  seasons 
(hey  change  very  differently ;  in  the  spring  begin- 
ning at  the  neck,  and  spreading  from  thence  i  now 
they  begin  on  the  belly,  and  end  on  the  neckf." 

Their  feet,  by  being  feathered  entirely  to  the  toes, 
are  protected  from  the  cold  of  the  norlhcm  regions  J. 
Every  morning  they  take  a  flight  directly  upwards 
into  the  air,  apparently  ro  shake  the  snow  from  their 
rings  and  bodies.    They  feed  in  the  mornings  and 


•  Pcnn.  Arcl.  Zool.  t.  360.  t  Carlwrighl'*  LabraJar. 

;  Mr.  Barrington  siys,  thai  in  aummer  bolh  iheir  legs  ami  frel 
«  ntber  baic  of  plomagc  ;  and  thii  atthaugh  in  wlnur  the  Ui- 
I  wrap  very  doseljr  round  the  toe;,  yd  iioiicof  them  *pnng 
n  bfiiMth.    Phil.  Trun. 
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eveningSi  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  bask  in 
the  sun. 

About  the  beginning  of  October  they  assemble  in 
flocks  of  a  hundred  and  6fly  or  two  hundred,  and 
live  much  among  the  willows,  the  tops  of  which  they 
eat.  In  December  they  retire  from  the  flats  about 
Hudson's- bay  to  the  mountains,  where  in  that  month 
the  snow  is  less  deep  than  in  the  low  lands,  to  feed 
on  the  mountain  berries*. 

Some  of  the  Greenlanders  believe  that  the  Ptar- 
migans, to  provide  a  subsistence  through  the  winter, 
collect  a  store  of  mountain  berries  into  some  cranny 
of  a  rock  near  their  retreat.  It  is,  however,  generally 
supposed,  that  by  means  of  their  long,  broad,  and 
hollow  nails  they  form  lodges  under  the  snow,  where 
they  lie  in  heaps  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
cold.  During  winter  they  are  often  seen  fljing  in 
grant  numbers  among  the  rocksf. 

Though  sometimes  found  in  the  mountains  of  the 
rorth  of  Scotland,  the  Ptarmigans  ore  chiefly  inhabi- 
tanl:,  of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  lies  about  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Their  food  consists  of  the  buds  of 
trees,  youDg  slioots  of  pine,  heath,  and  fruits  and 
berries  v/hich  g-ow  on  the  mountains.  They  are  so 
stupid  and  silly,  as  often  to  sutler  themselves  without 
any  difficulty  lo  be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  to  be 
drivi-n  into  any  snare  that  is  set  for  them.  They 
frcijr.ciuly  stretch  out  their  neck,  apparently  in  cu- 
riosity, and  remain  otherwise  unconcerned,  while  the 


*■  Phi!.  Tran.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  224. 
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fowler  lakes  aim  at  tliern  :  when  frightened,  they  fly 
off;  but  immediately  at'ler  alight,  and  stanJ  stariii;: 
at  their  foe.  When  the  hen  bird  is  killed,  it  is  said 
that  the  male  will  not  forisiikc  hrr,  but  may  tlitii 
also  be  killed  with  groat  ca:9e.  So  little  alarmed  are 
they  at  the  presence  of  mankind,  as  even  to  bc:ir 
driving  like  poultry  :  yet  not  withsl  a  tiding  this  appa- 
rent gentleness  of  disposition,  it  is  impossible  lo  do- 
mesticate ihem  ;  for  when  coughl  they  refuse  la  c.it. 
and  always  die  soon  afterwards'^. 

Their  voice  is  very  extraordinary;  .iiid  they  do 
not  often  exert  it  but  in  the  niglit.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  they  arc  found  in  Denmark :  but  by  some  nccidciit 
one  of  these  birds,  some  years  ago,  Iiajipcncd  to  stray 
within  a  hundred  mi!esofStockiiolm,whiehvery  mucli 
alarmed  the  common  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
for  from  its  nightly  noise  a  report  very  goon  .irosc  lh;il 
the  wood  xvherc  it  took  up  its  residence  was  haunlcd 
by  a  ghost.  So  much  were  the  people  terrified  by 
this  supposed  sprite,  that  nothing  could  lenipt  the 
pORt-boys  to  pass  the  wood  after  dark.  The  spirit 
was,  however,  at  last  happily  removed ;  by  some 
gentlemen  sending  their  game-keepers  into  llic  wood 
by  moonlight,  who  soon  discovered  and  killed  the 
barmlcse  Ptarmigan -j-. 

Ptarmigans  form  their  nests  on  the  ground,  in  dry 

ridge.s ;  and   lay  from  six  lo  ten  dusky  eggs  wilh 

reddish-brown  spots. 

K    The  usual  method  of  taking  these  birds  is  in  nets 

^made  of  twine,  twenly  feet  square,  connected  to  four 


I 
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poles,  and  propped  with  sticks  in  front,  j^wnp 
line  is  fastened  to  these,  the  end  of  which  u  held  by 
a  person  who  lies  concealed  at  &  distance.  Sc\"cral 
people  drive  the  birds  within  reach  of  I  he  net ;  which 
is  then  pulled  down,  and  is  often  found  lo  cover  fifty 
or  sixty  of  them.  They  are  in  such  plenty  in  thi 
northern  parts  of  America,  that  upwards  of  ten  ihow 
sand  are  frequently  canghl  for  the  u?e  of  the  Had 
sori's-bay  Seltlement,  between  November  and  May. 

They  arc  taken  by  the  Laplanders  by  means  of  d 
hedge  formed  with  the  branches  of  birch  trees,  : 
having  small  o[jenings  at  certain    intervals  with  I 
snare  in  each.     The  birds  are  tempted  to  feed  on" 
the  buds  and  catkins  of  the  birch  ;  and  whcnevtr 
they  endeavour  to  pass  through  the  openings, 
are  mstanily  caught. 

They  are  excellent  food  }  being  said  to  taste  t 
like  the  Common  Grous,  as  to  be  scarcely  dtsliw 
guishable  from  it*. 

T«E    PAHTniDGEt 

Is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Ej 
rope.  The  extremes  of  Iicat  and  cold  arc  uufavour* 
able  to  its  propagation ;  and  it  flourishes  best  in  cuJ- 
tivated  countries,  living  principally  on  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.  In  Sweden  these  bird;^-  burrow 
beneath  the  snow  j  and  the  whole  covey  crowds  tc 
gether  under  this  shelter  to  guard  against  the  in- 
tense cold.    In  Greenland  the  Partridge  is  brown 


•  Fenn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.^Cj.— CranU,  i.  76. 
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during  summer  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in 
it  becomes  clothed  with  a  thick  and  warm  down,  and 
Us  exicrior  assumes  the  colour  of  the  snows.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Oi,  in  Russia,  the  Partridges 
are  in  such  quaotitic?  lh:it  the  adjacent  mountains 
are  crowded  with  them. — ^I'hcse  birds  have  been  seen 
variegated  with  white,  and  sometimes  entirely  white, 
where  the  climate  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 
influence  in  this  variation,  and  even  among  those 
whose  plumage  was  of  the  usual  colour. 

Partridges  have  ever  held  a  distinguished  place  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  both  in  this  counlr)*  and 
io  France.     We  have  an  old  distich, 

y  If  (he  Paftridge  had  the  Woodcork'*  ihigh, 

I  'Ttrould  be  ib«  but  bird  that  e'er  did  fly. 

They  pair  about  the  third  week  in  February;  and 
sometimes  aHer  pairing,  if  the  weather  be  very  se- 
vere, they  collect  together,  and  again  form  into 
coveys.  The  female  lays  her  cgg«,  usually  from  fif- 
leen  to  eighteen  in  number,  in  a  rude  nest  of  dry 
leaves  and  grass,  formed  upon  the  ground*:  these  are 
of  a  greenish-gray  colour.  The  period  of  incubation 
U  three  weeks.  So  closdy  do  these  birds  sit  on  their 
eggs  when  near  hatching,  that  a  Partridge  wilh  her 
nest  has  been  carried  in  a  hat  to  some  distance,  und 
Lin  confinement  she  has  continued  her  incubalion, 
I  end  (here  produced  young  onesf . — The  great  hatch 

*  So  many  at  tbirty-ibrct  eggs  bave  been  found  in  one  itect, 
ud  of  tbete  twcniy-ihree  ):ioUuced  young  onef .     Daiael. 

f  ThU  circumnuncc  was  relaiei]  to  Mr.  MoDiagu,  by  a  gcnite- 
■tu  of  undoubted  veracity.      See  Montagu,  art.  i'arttulj^i. 
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IS  about  the  first  ten  days  in  June;  and  tbc  earliest 
birds  begin  to  fly  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 
The  young  brood  are  able  to  run  about  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  and  they  are  even  sometimes  seen 
incumbered  with  a  piece  of  the  shell  sticking  to  tbem. 
The  parents  immediately  lead  them  to  ant-hills,  on 
the  grubs  of  which  insects  they  at  first  principally 
feed. 

At  the  season  when  the  Partridge  is  produced,  the 
various  species  of  Ants  loosen  the  earth  about  their 
habitations.  The  young  birds  therefore  have  only 
to  scrape  away  the  earth,  and  they  can  satisfy  their 
hunger  without  difficulty.  A  covey  that  some  years 
ago  invited  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gould, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  great  de- 
light they  take  in  this  kind  of  food.  On  his  turn- 
ing up  a  colony  of  Ants,  and  withdrawing  to 
some  distance,  the  parent  birds  conducted  their 
young  to  the  hill,  and  ted  very  heartily.  After 
a  few  days  they  grew  more  bold,  and  ventured  to  cat 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  of  him.  The  sur- 
rounding grass  was  high ;  by  which  means  they 
cv?ulrl,  on  the  least  disturbance,  immediately  run  out 
cij'  sight  ni)d  conceal  tlicriselvcs.  The  excellence  of 
this  food  tor  Partridges  may  be  ascertained  from 
i])ose  that  arc  bred  up  under  a  Douicstic  Hen,  if 
constantly  Mipnlied  with  Ants'  grubs  and  fresh  water, 
seldom  tailing  to  arrive  at  n)aturity.  Along  with 
the  f;iiihs  it  is  rooominentleJ  to  give  them,  at  in- 
terviils,  a  mixture  of  i\!ille}:cvies,  or  Wood-lice,  and 
i^arwigs,  to  prevent  their  .-urfeiting  on  one  luxurious 
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diet*  ;  frtth  curds  mixed  with  lettuce,  chickwced,  or 
groundsel  should  also  be  given  tbem. 

Thcafiection  of  Partridges  for  their  young  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting.  Both  the  parents  lead  them  out 
to  feed;  they  point  out  to  them  the  proper  places  fur 
their  food,  and  assist  them  in  finding  it  by  scratching 
the  ground  with  their  feet.  They  frequently  sit 
close  together,  covering  their  young  ones  with  their 
ivings  ;  and  from  this  situation  they  are  not  easily 
rouicd.  If,  however,  they  are  disturbed,  most  per- 
sons acquainted  with  rural  affairs  know  the  confusion 
that  ensues.  The  male  gives  the  first  signal  ofalann* 
by  a  peculiar  cry  of  distress  ;  throwing  hiinsctfat  the 
same  moment  more  immediately  into  the  way  of 
danger,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy.  He  Suiters 
along  the  ground,  hanging  his  wings  and  exhibiting 
every  symptom  of  dt-bility.  By  this  stratagem  he 
seldom  fails  of  so  far  attracting  the  atlenlion  of  the 
intruder,  as  to  allow  the  female  lo  conduct  the  help- 
less, unfledged  brood  in'o  some  place  of  secu- 
rity.— "  A  Partridge  (says  Mr.  White,  who  gives  aa 
instance  of  this  instinctive  sagacity)  came  out  of  a 
ilitcb,  and  ran  along  shivering  with  her  wingg,  and 
cryiiigout  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  get  from  us. 
While  (he  dam  feigned  this  distress  o  boy  who 
attended  me  saw  llie  brood,  which  was  small  and 
unable  to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into  an  old  Fox's  hole, 
under  the  bank." — Mr.  Markwick  relates  lh.it  "  as 
be  was  once  bunting  with  a  young  pointer,  the  Dog 
ran  on  a  brood  of  very  small  Partritlge«.     The  old 
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bird  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  lumWitig  along  Jost 
before  the  Dog's  nose,  till  she  bad  drawn  hlui  to  u 
considerable  distanc<i ;  when  she  took  wing  and  flew 
furthei-  oft",  but  nol  out  of  the  field.  On  this  the 
Dog  returned  nearly  to  the  place  where  the  young 
ones  lay  concealed  in  the  grass  ;  which  the  old  bini 
no  sooner  perceived,  than  she  flew  back  again,  set- 
tied  just  before  the  Dog's  nose,  and  a  second  tin  ■ 
acted  the  same  part,  rolling  and  tumbling  about  f  ' 
she  drew  off  his  attention  from  her  brood,  and  Ihii, 
succeeded  in  preserving  them." — This  gentleman 
says  also,  that  when  a  Kite  was  onrc  hovering  over  i 
covey  of  young  Partridges,  be  saw  the  old  birds  fly 
up  at  the  ferocious  enemy,  screaming  and  fighting 
tvith  ail  their  might  to  preserve  their  brood  •. 

The  eggs  ofihe  Partridge  are  frequenlly  destroyed 
by  Weasels,  Stoats,  Crows,  Magpies,  and  other 
animals.  When  this  has  been  the  case,  thcfcm^i' 
frequently  makes  another  nest  and  lays  afresh.  Thi 
pi-oducc  of  these  second  hatchings  are  lhu»  smail 
birds  that  are  nol  perfectly  feathered  in  the  tail  lil! 
the  beginning  of  October.  This  is  always  a  puny, 
sickly  race;  and  the  individuals  seldom  outlti'c  tlie 
rigours  of  the  winter. 

It  is  said  that  those  Partridges  which  arc  batched 
under  a  Domestic  Hen,  retain  through  life  the  habit 
of  Culling  whenever  they  hear  the  clucking  of  Hcsis. 

The  Partridge,  even  when  reared  by  the  hand, 
soon  neglects  those  who  have  the  care  of  it ;  and, 


*  Ihlukwkk'a edhioQ  of  Wbite'i  Woiki  in  Nilunl  Htiic^.. 
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shortly  after  its  full  growth,  altogether  estranges 
itself  from  the  house  where  it  was  bred.  This  will 
invariably  be  its  conduct,  however  mtimately  it  may 
have  connected  itself  with  the  ptacc  and  inhnbitanta 
in  the  early  part  of  its  cxiblcnce.  Among  the  very 
few  instances  of  the  Partridge's  remaining  tame,  was 
that  of  one  reared  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bird,  This,  long 
after  its  full  growth,  attended  ihe  parlour  at  breakfast 
and  other  limes,  received  fofid  from  any  hand  that 
gave  it,  and  strelclicd  itseirbcfore  the  fire  nnd  seemed 
much  to  enjoy  the  warmth.  At  length,  it  fell  a 
victim  to  the  decided  foe  of  all  favourite  birds,  a 
Cat*. 

On  the  farm  of  Lion  Hall,  in  Essex,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Hawker,  a  Partridge,  in  the  year  1788, 
formed  her  nest,  and  hatched  sixteen  eggs,  on  the  lof 
of  a  pollard  wi  tree.  What  renders  this  circam- 
stance  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  tree  had, 
fastened  to  it,  the  bars  of  a  stile,  where  there  was  a 
footpath ;  and  the  passengers,  in  going  over,  discover- 
ed and  disturbed  her  before^  she  sat  close.  When 
the  brood  was  hatched,  tliey  scrambled  down  the 
•hort  and  rough  boughs,  which  grew  out  all  around 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  reached  the  ground 
in  safety  f. 

In  the  year  1798,  the  following  occurrence  took 
place  at  Ea«t  Dean  in  Sussex;  which  will  tend  to 
prove  that  Partridges  have  no  powers  of  migration, — 
A  covey  of  sixteen  Partridges,  being  routed  by  some 
men  at  plough,  directed  their  flight  acrossihe  cliff  to 
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the  sea,  over  which  they  continued  their  course  about 
three  hundred  yards.  Either  intimidated  or  otherwise 
affected  by  that  element^  the  whole  were  then  ob- 
served to  drop  into  the  water.  Twelve  of  them  were 
soon  afterwards  floated  to  shore  by  the  tide;  where 
they  were  picked  up  by  a  boy^  who  carried  them  to 
Eastbourne  and  sold  them*. 

It  has  long  been  a  received  opinion  among  sports-* 
men  as  well  as  naturalists^  that  the  female  Partridge 
has  none  of  the  bay  feathers  on  the  breast  like  the 
male.  This,  however,  on  dissection,  has  proved  to 
be  a  mistake  ;.  for,  Mr.  Montagu  happening  to  kill 
nine  birds  in  one  day,  with  very  little  variation  as  to 
the  bay  mark  on  the  breast,  he  was  led  to  open  them 
all,  and  discovered  that  five  of  them  were  females. 
On  carefully  examining  the  plumage,  he  found  that 
the  males  could  only  be  known  by  the  superior 
brightness  of  colour  about  the  head ;  which  alone, 
after  the  first  or  second  year,  seems  to  be  the  mark 
of  dislinctioii  f. 

tiie-uuail:{: 

Is  r.n  irjaabitaiit  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  iLe 
world,  and  in  all  is  esteemed  excellent  food.  In 
ai)j)carance  it  is  so  like  the  Partridge,  as  sometimes  to 
be  called  Divarf  Par/riJge;  and  in  the  manners  of  ihc 
Xv.o  s[)ccics  there  is  a  great  re>cmblance.  They  feed, 
form  their  nest,  and  rear  tlicir  young,  nearly  in  the 
saiTic  way.     They  are,   however,   in   niany   respects 


*  Daniel,  ii.  402.  f  Montagu,  art.  Partridge. 
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very  different.  Quails  migrate  to  other  countries ; 
they  are  always  ^niallcr;  and  hnvc  not  a  bare  S|)nce 
between  the  eye*,  nor  the  figure  of  a  horsc-shoe  on 
their  breast*.  The  eggs  too  arc  less  than  those  of 
the  Partridge,  and  very  different  in  colour.  Their 
voices  arc  unlike.  Quails  seldom  live  in  covej-s; 
except  when  tlieir  wants  unite  the  feeble  family  to 
tbdr  mother,  or  some  powerful  cause  urges  at  once 
the  whole  species  to  assemble,  and  traverse  together 
fie  extent  of  the  ocean,  holding  their  course  to  the 
fame  distant  lands.  They  are  much  less  cunning 
"than  the  Partridge;  and  more  easily  ensnared,  espe- 
cially when  young. 

The  females  lay  about  ten  eggs,  in  the  incubation 
f  which  they  arc  occupied  three  weeks.  The  e^s 
:  whitish  ;  but  marked  with  ragged,  rust-coloured 
^pots.  Quails  have  been  supposed,  but  without 
foundation,  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
^_,  These  birds  usually  sleep  during  the  day,  conccil- 
^ffed  in  the  tnlleit  grass  ;  lying  on  their  sides,  with 
^^Wieir  legs  extended,  in  the  same  spot,  even  for  hours 
^^Bogetbcr.  So  very  indolent  arc  they,  that  a  Dog 
^^Hiiut  Rbftolutely  run  li|>on  them  before  they  are 
^^T!oshcd  ;  and  when  they  are  forced  upon  wing,  they 
Seldom  fly  tar. — Qunilsaiv  easily  diawn  within  reach 
of »  net,  by  a  call  imitating  their  cry,  which  is  not 
pnlifcc  the  words  wbii,^-hii,'u.'bit :  ibis  is  done  with 
1  instrument  called  a  quail-pipe. 
They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but 
-The  time  of  their 
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higralion  from  this  country  is  August  orSoptemlKT. 
rhcy  are  supposed  to  winter  in  Africa;  and  they 
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return  early  in  thn  spring.  If  to  the  circumstanM  of 
their  generally  tileeping  in  :he  dsy,  is  added  that  of 
their  being  seldom  known  to  make  their  first  annual 
appearance  in  the  day-lime,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Ihcy  perform  \heir  journey  by  nighty  and  that  lliey 
direct  their  course  to  those  countries  where  the 
harvest  is  preparing^  and  Ihus  change  their  abode  to 
obtain  a  subsi^^lcncc.  At  their  arrival  in  Alexandria, 
such  multitudes  arc  exposed  in  the  markets  furcate, 
that  three  or  four  may  be  bought  for  a  incdina  (lca« 
than  three  farthings).  Crews  of  merchant  vcsscb 
have  been  fed  upon  thcmt  and  complaints  have  beea 
laid  at  the  consul's  office  by  ntarincrs  against  ihdr 
captains,  for  giving  them  nothing  but  Quails  to  cat. 

With  wind  and  wcalher  in  their  favour,  they  have 
been  known  to  perforin  a  flight  of  fifty  leagues  across 
the  Black  Sea  in  the  course  of  a  night ;  a  wondcrfol 
distance  for  bo  short-winged  a  bird. 

Such  prodigious  quantities  have  .appeared  on  the 
western  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nettuno,  that  a  hundred  thousand  have 
in  one  day  been  caught  within  the  space  of  three 
or  four  miles.  Most  of  these  are  taken  to  Rome: 
where  they  arc  in  great  request,  and  are  sold  at  ex- 
tremely high  prices, — Cloudsof  Quails  also  alight,  in 
spring,  along  the  coasts  of  Provence:  especially  in 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  whtcb 
border  on  the  sea.  Here  they  are  someiitnes  ft 
so  exhausted,  that  for  a  few  of  the  first  days 
may  be  caught  with  the  hand. — In  some  parts  of 
south  of  Russia  they  abound  so  greatly,  that  at  the 
time,  of  their  migration  they  arc  caught  by  thou- 
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sands,  and  sent  in  casks  to  Moscow  and  Feters< 
burgb. 

We  import  groat  quantities  of  these  birds  from 
France,  for  the  table;  al!  of  which  arc  males.  They 
are  conveyed  by  stage-coaches;  about  a  hundred  in 
a  large  square  box,  divided  into  five  or  six  compart- 
ments, one  above  another,  just  high  enough  to  ad- 
mit  the  Quails  to  stand  upright.  Were  they  allowed 
agrcater  height  than  this,thcy  would  soon  kill  them> 
selves;  and  even  with  this  precaution,  the  feathers 
on  Ibe  top  of  the  head  are  generally  beaten  off. 
These  boxes  have  wire  on  the  fore  part,  and  each 
partition  is  furni>thed  with  a  small  trough  for  food. 
They  may  be  forwarded  in  this  manner,  without 
difficulty,  to  great  distances. 

With  respect  to  these  birds  having  an  insctnctive 
knowledge  of  the  precise  time  "for  emigration ;  we 
have  3  very  singular  fact  in  some  young  Quails, 
which  having  been  bred  in  cnges  from  the  earliest 
period  of  iheir  lives,  had  never  enjoyed,  and  therefore 
could  not  feci,  the  ii«s  of  liberty.  For  four  succea- 
ftifvc  years  they  were  observed  to  be  restless,  and  to 
iJulIer  with  unusnal  agitations  regularly  in  September 
and  April;  and  this  uneasiness  lasted  thirty  days  at 
earh  lime.  It  began  constantly  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset.  The  birds  passed  the  whole  night  in 
theee  fruitless  struggles;  and  always  on  the  following 
day  appeared  dejected  and  stupid. 

Quails  are  birds  of  undaunted  courage ;  and  their 
quarrelsoftcn  tcrminalein  mutual  destruction.  This 
irascible  dispoMtion  induced  the  antietit  Greeks  and 
Ramans  to  fight  them  with    each  other,  as  the  mo- 
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deros  do  Game-cocks.  And  such  favourites  ' 
the  conquerors,  that  in  one  instance  Augusttu 
nished  a  preefect  of  Egypt  with  death  for  brin^ 
to  his  tabte  one  of  these  birds  which  had  acquired 
celebrity  for  its  victories.  The  fighting  of  Quails  is 
even  now  a  fashtonaUe  diversion  in  China,  and  in 
sosne  parts  of  Italy*. 


THE  BUSTARD  TRJBE. 

THE  Bustards  have  a  somewhat  convex  bill, 
open  and  oblong  nostrils.     The  legs  are  long,  and 
naked  above  the  knees.     The  feet  have  only  thitt 
toes,  all  placed  forward. 

There  are  about  twelve  different  species,  aJ) 
which  are  con6ned  to  the  Old  Continent. 


THE    GRKAT    BUSTARof. 

This  is  the  largest  land-fowl  produced  in  our 
island,  the  male  often  weighing  twenly-6vc  pound> 
and  upwards.  The  length  is  near  four  feet,  and  tbe 
breadth  nine.  The  head  and  neck  arc  asb-coloured. 
The  back  is  transversely  barred  with  black,  and 
bright  ni3t.colour.  The  belly  is  white:  and  the  tail, 
consisting  of  twenty  feathers^  is  barred  with  red  and 
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ick.  Tlie  legs  are  dusky.  On  eacb  side  of  thj 
nandible  of  the  bill  there  is  a  tuft  of  feathers 
line  inches  long. 

female  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  sizeof 
the  mile.  The  top  of  her  head  is  of  a  deep  orange, 
and  the  rest  of  the  head  brown.  Her  colours  are  not 
so  bright  as  those  of  the  male,  and  she  wants  the  tuft 
on  each  sidti  of  the  head.  There  is  likewise  another 
very  essential  difference  between  the  male  and  the 
female:  the  former  being  furnished  wilh  a  sac,  or 
ftouch  situated  in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and 
capable  of  containing  above  two"  quarts  of  water;  the 
entrance  to  which  is  immediately  under  the  tongue. 
This  singular  reservoir  was  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
EX>uglas,  who  supposes  that  the  bird  fiils  it  with 
water  to  supply  its  thirst  in  the  midst  of  those  exten* 
sive  plains  where  it  is  accustomed  to  wander:  it  like- 
wise makes  a  further  use  of  it  in  defending  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey ;  on  these  occasions 
it  throws  out  the  water  with  such  violence  as  not  un- 
frequently  to  baffle  the  pursuit  of  its  enemy. 

This  bird  makes  no  nest,  but  the  female  lays  her 
eggs  in  some  hole  in  the  ground,  in  a  dry  corn-field; 
these  arc  two  in  number,  as  big  a-^  those  of  a  Goose, 
and  of  a  pale  olive  brown,  marked  with  epocs  of  a 
deeper  colour.  If,  during  her  absence  from  the  nest, 
anyone  handles  or  even  breathes  upon  the  eggs,  she 
immediately  abandons  them.  The  young  follow  tho 
soon  after  they  are  escludcd  from  the  egg,  but 
not  capable  for  some  time  of  flying. 
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The  Bustard?  are,  I  believe,  confined  to  \h 
Continent,  and  a  few  of  its  adjacent  islands: 
feed  on  green  corn,  the  tops  of  turnips,  and  v; 
other  vegetables,  as  well  as  on  Worms:  but  ll 
have  been  known  also  to  eat  Frogs,  Mice,  and  yoi 
birds  of  the  smaller  kind,  which  they  swa4k>w 
They  are  remnrkable  for  their  great  timidity 
fully  avoiding  Mankind,  and  being  easily 
away  in  whole  herds  by  the  smallest  Dog. 

In  England  they  are  now  and  then  met  with  ifl 
flocks  of  tifty  or  more:  they  frequent  the  opea 
countries  of  the  south  and  east  parts,  from  Dorsel- 
shire  as  far  as  the  xvolds  in  Yorkshire,  and  are  often 
seen  on  Salisbury  Plain.  They  arc  slow  in  taking 
wing,  but  run  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  yooiij 
ones  are  even  sometimes  coursed  and  taken  by 
Grcyhuundf. 


THE  TRUMPETERS. 
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THIS  singular  tribe,  of  whicli  only  two  spedtf 

have  been  yet  discovered,  stands  arranged,  even  in 

Gmclin's  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturte,  among  Ibe 

birds  of  the  next  following  order,  the  tl'-ijiri ;  but 

both  in  its  formation  and  habit  it  difj'ersso  inaterilll; 

from  the  whole  of  that  tribe,  that  I  have  not  hcsitatell 

to  follow  the  citample  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  to  place 

"  ""'■  "■'"^'e  it  seems  with  greatest  propriety  lo 
stand.  r    r     J 

The  bill   is  moderately   long,   baring  the  upper 
"""dible  a  little  c„nv,,.     The  nostrils  are  oblo, 
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bunk,  and  pervious.     The  tongue  is  carlllaginous, 
iBat,  and  fringed  at  the  lip.     The  legs  are  naked  a 
Rttle  above  the  knees  j  and  the  toes  arc  placed  three 
Kfore  and  one  behind. 

THE   GOLD-BREASTED    TRUMPETER*. 

This  bird  inhabits  tlic  arid  mountains  and  upland 
irests  of  some  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length;  and  its  legs  arc  five  inches 
high,  and  completely  covered  with  small  scales,  which 
ich  two  inches  above  the  knee.  Its  general  plu- 
lagc  is  black  :  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  and 
k  are  very  short  and  downy  i  those  of  the  forepart 
of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  of  a  very 
glossy  gilded  green,  with  a  reflection  of  blue  in  some 
lights.  The  feathers  between  the  shoulders  are  rust- 
colourcd,  changing  into  a  pale  ash-colour  as  they 
pass  downwards  ;  they  are  loose  and  silky.  Those 
of  the  scapulars  arc  long,  and  hang  over  the  tail, 
which  is  very  short,  and  consists  of  twelve  blackish 
feathers.  The  legs  are  greenish  ;  and  the  bill  it 
yellowish  green,  having  the  nostril*;  per\'ious. 

The  most  characteristic  and  remarkable  property 
of  these  birds  consists  in  the  wonderful  noise  which 
they  often  make,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  when 
ui^dby  their  keepers.  To  induce  them  to  this,  it 
U  sometimes  necessary  to  entice  the  bird  with  a  bit  of 
bread  to  come  near;  and  then  making  the  same  kind 
of  sound,  which  the  keepers  can  well  imitate,  the 
bird  will  frequently  be  disposed  to  repeat  it.     This 
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eqoiracal  noise,  which  somewhat  resemblL-s  the  moafl 
of  Pigeons,  is  at  times  preceded  by  a  sa\'uge  cry,  iifl 
temipted  by  a  sound  approaching  that   of  i^^r^fl 
sherd.     In  this  way,  the  bird    ullers  five,  nix,  <fl 
seven  times,  with  precipitation,  n  hollow  voice  emittfifl 
from  Within  its  body,  nearly  as  if  one  pronouocefl 
ton,  tou,  tou,  tou,  tou,  lOK,  with  the  tnouth  shut,  restfl 
ing  upon  the  lagt  lou, ....  a  v-ery  long  time,  anfl 
terminaltng   by    sinking  gradually  with    the   saraOj 
note.     It  also  much  resembles  the  lengthened  doleflj 
noise  which  the  Dutch  bakers  make  by  blowiogfl 
glass  trumfjet,  to  infurm  their  customers  when  ll^l 
bread  comes  out  of  the  oven.     This  odd  son  of  tOM 
is  probably  owing  to  the  ettent  of  the  bird's  hings, 
and  the  capacity  of  their  membranaceous  cells:  and 
it  may  probably  be  communicated  through  the  mus- 
cles and  teguments  of  its  body  ;  fur  there  appears  no 
proof  that  it  proceeds  from  its  mouth  to  the  cxleroal 
air,  which  conveys  the  impulse  to  the  ear. 

This  bird,  when  tamed,  distinguishes  its  master 
and  benefactfw  with  marks  of  affecjion.  — "Having 
(says  Vosmaer)  reared  one  myself,  I  had  anopportu* 
nity  of  experiencing  this.  When  \  opened  its  cage 
in  the  morning,  the  kind  animal  hopped  round  me, 
expanding  both  his  wings,  and  truvipetm^,  us  if  to 
wish  me  good-morning.  He  showed  equal  attentiw) 
i^hen  I  went  out  and  returned  :  no  sooner  did  he 
perceive  me  at  a  dislance,  thfin  be  ran  to  meet  me; 
and  even  when  I  happened  to  be  in  a  boat,  and  set 
my  foot  on  shore,  he  welcomed  me  with  the  same 
compliments,  which  he  reser\'ed  for  roe  alone,  and 
never  besiowxd  upon  others." 
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Wk  Tbe  Tnimpeler  is  easily  tamed,  and  always  be- 
comes attached  to  its  benefactor.  When  bred  up  in 
the  house,  it  loads  its  master  with  caresses,  and 
follows  his  motions  ;  and  if  it  conceives  a  dislike  to 
persons  on  account  of  their  forbidding  figure,  or  of 
injuries  received,  it  will  pursue  them  sometimes  to  a 
^considerable  distance,  biting  their  legs,  and  testifying 
^Kgf^ry  mark  of  displeasure.  It  obeys  the  voice  of  its 
■'master,  and  even  answers  the  call  of  others  to  whom 
it  bears  no  ill-will.  It  is  fond  of  caresses,  and  offers 
its  head  and  neck  to  be  stroked  ;  and  if  once  accus- 
tomed to  these  familiaritie:?,  it  becomes  troublesome, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  without  continual  fondling. 
It  makes  its  appearance  as  often  as  its  master  sits 
down  to  table,  and  begins  with  driving  out  the  Dogp 
and  Cats  from  the  room;  for  it  is  so  obstinate  and 
bold  that  it  never  yields,  but  often  after  a  tough 
battle  will  put  a  middle-sized  Dog  to  flight.  It 
avoids  the  biles  of  its  antagonist  by  rising  in  the  air; 
and  retaliates  with  violent  blows  of  its  bill  and  nails, 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  eyes  j  and  after  it  gains  the  su- 
periority, it  pursues  the  victory  with  the  utmnst 
rancour,  and,  if  not  taken  off,  will  destroy  the  fu- 
gitive. By  its  intercourse  with  Man,  its  instincts 
become  moulded  like  those  of  Dogs;  and  we  are 
assured  that  it  can  be  trained  to  attend  a  flock  of 
Sheep.  It  even  shows  a  degree  of  jealousy  of  its 
human  rivals;  for,  when  at  tabic,  it  bites  fiercely  the 
naked  legs  of  tiic  Negroes  and  other  domestics  who 
come  near  its  master. 

Almost  all  these  birds  have  also  a  habit  of  following 
people  through  ihe  strcetSj  and  out  of  town  ;  evca 
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those  whom  they  have  never  seen  before. 
diiEcuIt  to  get  rid  of  them;  if  a  person  e 
house,  they  vil]  wait  his  return,  and  again  join  hii 
though  after  an  intcrvjl  of  three  hours.  "  I  have 
Bometiines  (says  M.  de  la  Borde)  betaken  myself  to 
my  heels:  but  they  ran  (aster,  and  alwaysgot  before 
mc;  and  when  I  slopped  they  stopped  also.  I  know 
one  that  invariably  follows  all  the  strangers  who  enter 
its  master's  house,  accompanies  iticm  into  the  garden, 
takes  as  many  turns  there  as  ihey  do,  and  ittei 
them  back  again*." 

In  a  state  of  nature  (his  bird,  ai  I  have  already 
served,  inhabits  the  vast  forests  in  the  warm  climatM 
of  America;  and  it  never  visits  the  cleared  grounds, 
oor  the  settlements.  It  associates  in  numerous  flocks. 
It  walks  and  runs,  rather  than  flics;  since  it  never 
rises  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  am) 
then  only  to  reach  some  short  distance,  or  to 
EOme  low  branch.  It  feeds  on  wild  fruits;  and,  wl 
eurprised  tn  its  haunts,  makes  its  escipe  by 
swiftness  of  its  feet,  at  the  same  time  emitting  a 
cry  not  unlike  that  of  a  Turkey. 
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THE  OSTRICH  TRIBE. 

IN  the  Ostriches,  the  bill  is  straight  and  depressed. 
The  wings  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  altogether  useless  for  flight.    The  legs  are 
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UltLcd  above  the  knee  :  itie  number  of  the  toes,  in 
lie  species,  is  two,  and  in  the  remaining  spcdcs 
iree  ;  and  these  arc  placed  forwards. 

THE    BLACK    06TEICU*. 

The  Ostrich  stands  so  very  high  as  to  measure 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  ground :  from  the  back,  however,  it  is  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feec,  the  rest  of  its  height 
being  made  up  by  its  extremely  long  neck.  The 
head  is  small  ;  and,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  ihc 
neck,  is  covered  with  only  a  few  scaliered  hairs. 
The  feathers  of  the  body  are  black  and  loose ;  those 
of  the  wings  and  tail  arc  of  a  snowy  white,  waved  and 
long,  having  here  and  there  a  tip  of  black.  The 
wings  are  furnished  with  spurs.  The  thighs  and 
flanks  are  naked  ;  and  the  feet  arc  strong,  and  of  a 
gray-brown  colour. 

The  sandy  and  burning  de^^erts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
are  the  only  native  residences  of  the  Black  Ostriches. 
Here  they  are  seen  in  flocks,  so  large  as  sometimes 
to  have  been  mistaken  for  distant  cavalry. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  economy  of 
this  animal  which  show  it  to  be  peculiarly  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  feathered  race.  It  seems  to  form 
one  of  the  links  of  union  in  the  great  chain  of  nature, 
connecting  the  winged  with  the  four-footed  tribes. 
Its  strong-jointed  legs,  and  (if  I  may  venture  so  to 
call  them)  cloven  hoofs,  are  well  adapted  both  for 
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speed  and  defence.  The  wings  and  all  its  feathers 
are  insufficient  to  raise  it  from  the  ground :  its  camel- 
shaped  neck  is  covered  with  hair  :  its  voice  is  a  kind 
of  holiow  mournful  lowing:  and  it  grazes  on  the 
plain  with  the  Qua-cha  and  the  Zebra. 

The  Ostriches  frequently  do  great  damage  to  the 
farmers  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa^  by  coming 
in  flocks  into  their  fields,  and  destroying  the  ears  of 
wheat  so  effectually,  that  in  a  large  tract  of  land  it 
often  happens  that  nothing  but  the  bare  straw  is  left 
behind.  The  body  of  the  bird  is  not  higher  than  the 
corn  ;  and  when  it  devours  the  ears*  it  bends  down 
Its  long  neck,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  it  cannot  be 
seen  :  but  on  the  least  noise  it  rears  its  head,  and 
generally  contrives  to  escape  before  the  farmer  gets 
within  gun-shot  of  it. 

When  the  Ostrich  runs,  it  has  a  proud  and  haughty 
look  ;  and,  even  when  in  extreme  distress,  never  ap- 
pears in  great  haste,  especially  if  the  wind  is  with  it. 
lis  wings  arc  frequently  of  material  use  in  aiding  its 
escape ;  for,  when  the  wind  blows  in  the  direction 
that  it  is  pursuing,  it  always  flaps  them.  In  this  case 
the  swiftest  horse  cannot  overtake  it :  but  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  there  is  no  wind,  or  if  it  has  by 
any  accident  lost  a  wing,  the  difficulty  of  out-running 
it  is  not  so  great  *. 

The  Ostrich  is  one  of  the  few  polygamou  birds 
found  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  one  male  being  generally 
seen  with  two  or  three,  and  frequently  with  five, 
females.     It  has  been  commonly  believed  that  the 
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female  Ostrich,  after  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  san<f, 
and  covering  them  up,  trusts  them  to  be  halched  by 
the  heal  o(  the  climate,  and  leaves  the  young  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Even  the  author  of  the  bixik  of 
Job  alhidee  to  the  Ostrich,  "  which  leaveth  her  eggs 
in  the  earih,  and  warmclh  them  in  the  dust ;  and 
forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  th.it  the 
wild  beast  may  brealt  them.  She  is  lianii,'ncd.ip.iifist 
facr  young  ones  as  though  they  were  nut  hers  :  her 
labour  is  in  vain  withoiil  fear  ;  because  God  ha.s  de- 
prived her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted  to 
her  understanding'*." — Recent  travellers  have,  how- 
ever, assured  us,  thai  no  bird  whatever  has  a  stronger 
affection  for  her  offspring  than  this,  and  that  none 
nalches  her  eggs  with  greater  3s.siduity.  It  hap|)ens, 
probably,  in  those  hot  climate!^,  Ih.it  there  is  less  ne- 
cessity for  the  continual  incubation  of  the  female; 
and  she  frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no 
fear  of  being  chilled  by  the  weather:  but  though  she 
sometimes  forsakes  them  by  day,  she  always  care- 
fully broods  over  them  by  night ;  and  Kolben,  who 
saw  great  numbers  of  these  birds  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  affirms  that  they  sit  on  their  eggs  like 
other  birds,  and  that  the  males  and  females  take  this 
office  by  turns,  as  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing.  Nor  is  it  more  true  that  they  forsake 
their  young  as  soon  as  excluded  from  the  shell.  On 
the  contrary,  these  are  not  able  to  aalk  for  several 
days  after  they  are  batched.  During  this  time  the 
old  ones  are  very  assiduous  in  sup^ljing  them  with 


*  Job,  cb.  xxxix,  vet,  14 — 17. 
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grass  and  water,  and  careful  to  defend  them  from 
harm;  and  will  even  themselves  encounter  every 
danger  in  their  defence.  The  females  which  are 
united  to  one  male,  deposit  all  their  eggs  in  the  same 
place,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  each  :  these 
they  hatch  all  together,  the  male  also  taking  his  turn 
of  sitting  on  them.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  eggs 
have  sometimes  been  found  in  one  nest.  The  time 
of  incubatibn  is  six  w*eeks.  For  want  of  knowing 
that  the  Ostrich  is  polygamous,  Linnceus  has  suffered 
an  error  respecting  this  bird  to  slip  into  his  Systema 
Naturse,  where  it  is  asserted  that  one  female  some- 
times lays  nearly  fifty  eggs. 

M.  Le  Vaillant  informs  us,  that  he  started  an 
Ostrich  from  its  nest  in  Africa,  where  he  found 
eleven  eggs  quite  warm,  and  four  others  at  a  short 
diiitance.  Those  in  the  nest  had  young  in  them ; 
but  his  attendants  eagerly  caught  up  the  detached 
ones,  assuring  him  that  they  were  perfectly  good  to 
cat.  They  informed  him,  that  near  the  nest  are 
always  placed  a  certain  number  of  eggs  which  the 
birds  do  not  sit  upon,  and  which  are  designed  for 
the  first  nourishment  of  the  future  young.  "  Expe- 
rience (saysM.  Lc  Vaillant)  has  conviriccd  me  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation  ;  for  I  never  afterwards  rret 
with  an  Ostrich's  nest,  without  finding  eggs  disposed 
in  this  manner  at  a  small  distance  from  it*." 

Some  time  after  this,  M.  Le  Vaillant  found  a  female 


*  The  same  observation  was  made  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  travelled 
through  Barbary  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. — Sba<ii'': 
Travels,  f.  69. 
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Ostrich  on  a  nest  containing  ihirty-two  eggs ;  and 
twelve  eggs  were  arranged  at:  a  )iltlc  distance,  each 
in  3  separate  cavity  formed  fur  it.  He  remained 
near  the  place  some  time ;  and  saw  three  other 
females  come  and  alternatdy  scat  them.'^Ives  in  Ilie 
nest;  each  silting  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  tlicn  giving  place  to  another,  who,  while  wail- 
ing, sat  close  by  the  side  of  her  whom  she  was  to 
^jucceed. 

^■That  the  Ostriches  bear  great  affection  to  their 
HnR^pring,  may  be  inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Fro- 
fert^r  Thunbcrg:  that  he  once  rode  past  the  place 
where  a  hen  Ostrich  wag  silting  on  her  nest;  when 
the  bird  sprang  up  and  pursued  him,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  prevent  his  noticing  licr  cg^s  or  young. 
Every  lime  he  turned  his  Horse  towards  her,  s^he 
retreated  ten  or  twelve  paces ;  hut  as  soon  as  he  rode 
on  again  she  pursued  him,  till  he  had  got  to  ^onic 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  he  started 
her*. 

The  nest  appears  to  be  merely  o  bole  in  the 
ground,  formed  by  the  birds'  trampling  ihc  earth  for 
some  time  with  their  fccf. 

If  the  eggs  arc  touched  by  any  person  in  (he  ah- 
gence  of  the  parents,  ibey  immediately  discover  it  by 
the  scent  at  ihuir  return;  and  not  only  dc:^iist  from 
laying  any  more  in  the  same  place,  but  trample  to 
pieces  with  their  feet  all  those  that  have  been  left. 
The  natives  of  Africa,  therefore,  are  very  careful,  in 
taking  part  of  the  eggs  away,  not  to  touch  any  of 


•  Tb  or.  berg,  1 
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them  with  their  bands,  but  always  push  them  out  of 
the  nest  with  a  long  stick. 

In  the  interior  of  the  eggs  are  freqaeatly  disco- 
vered a  number  of  small  oval-shaped  pebbles^  aboac 
the  size  of  a  marrow-fat  pea ;  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  exceedingly  hard.  Mr.  Barrow  says,  he  saw  in 
one  egg  nine,  and  in  another  t^^elve  of  them*. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with 
an  excellent  description  of  the  south  of  Afi'ica,  says 
that  the  eggs  of  the  Ostrich  are  there  considered  as 
a  great  delicacy.  They  are  prepared  in  various  ways  | 
but  he  estceins  as  best  that  adopted  by  the  Hotten- 
tots. This  i»  simply  to  bur}'  them  in  hot  asbes ;  and, 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  upper  end,  to  stir  the 
contents  incessantly  round  till  they  acquire  the  cod* 
sistence  of  an  omlet :  prepared  in  this  manner,  be 
says,  he  often  found  them  an  excellent  repast  in  the 
course  of  his  long  journeys  over  the  wilds  of  Africaf- 
Thesc  cjrgs  arc  easily  preserved  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  even  at  sea ;  and  without  any  of  that  trouble 
of  constantly  turning  them,  which  is  necessary  with 
Hens'  eggs :  this  is  owing  entirely  to  the  thickness 
and  strength  of  their  shells.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  they  are  usually  sold  for  about  sixpence  ster- 
ling each.  From  their  large  size,  one  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  serve  two  or  three  persons  at  a  meal|. 

Thunberg  saw  necklaces,  and  ornaments  for  the 
waist,  that  the  Hottentots  had  made  of  the  shells  of 

♦  Professor  :  hunbcrg  was  informed,  that  in  the  eggs  a  kind 
of  stone  was  sometimes  found,  which  was  set  and  used  for  buttons* 
'^Travels,  i.  178. 

t  Barrow,  94.  J  Thunberg,  i.  30J. 
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tlie  eggs,  by  grinding  bits  of  them  loto  the  form  of 
small  rings*. 

The  Ostrich  itself  is  chiefly  valuable  for  it5  plu- 
mage; and  the  Arabians  have  reduced  the  chase  of 
it  to  a  kind  of  science.  They  hunt  it,  we  are  (old, 
on  horseback:  and  begin  their  pursuit  by  a  gculle 
gallop ;  for,  should  they  at  the  outset  use  the  least 
rashness  'be  matchless  speed  of  the  game  would  ini. 
mediately  carry  it  out  of  their  sight,  and  in  a  very 
ehort  time  beyond  their  reach.  But  when  they  pro- 
cerd  gradually,  it  makes  no  particular  effort  to  escape. 
It  does  not  go  in  a  direct  line,  but  runs  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other  ;  this  its  pursuers  take  ad- 
vantage of,  and  by  rushing  dircxtly  onward  save  much 
ground.  In  a  few  d.nys,  at  most,  the  strength  of  tlwj 
•oinial  is  eshausled  ;  and  it  then  either  turns  on  the 
hunters  and  (ights  with  the  fury  of  despair,  or  hides 
its  bead  and  tamely  receives  its  fate. 

Frequently  the  natives  conceal  theitiscU-cs  in  the 
skin  of  one  of  these  birds,  and  by  ihnt  mcan>  arc  able 
to  approach  near  enough  to  surprise  them. 

Some  persons  breed  up  Ostriches  in  flocks  :  foe 
tbey  are  tamed  with  very  little  trouble  ;  :md  in  their 
domestic  slate  few  animals  m.^y  be  rendered  more 
useful.  Besides  the  valuable  feathers  which  they 
cast  I  the  eggs  which  they  lay;  tiieir  skins,  which 
are  used  by  the  Arabians  as  a  substitute  for  leather ; 
and  iheir  flesh,  which  many  esteem  as  excellent  food  ; 
they  are  sometimes  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
Horses. 

*  Ttaonberg,  ii.  1^<S. 
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In  a  tame  state,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  obseire  w^H 
w-hat  dcxttfritjf  they  jjlay  and  friek  about.     In  ^H 
heat  of  the  day,  particularly,  they  wtU  strut  bIo^I 
tlie  sunny  side  of  a  house  wiili  great  majesty,  per- 
petually finning  ihemsclvea   with    their    expanded 
wings,  and  seeming  at  every  turn  to  admire  and  he 
enamoured  of  their  own  shadows.    During  most  pans 
of  the  day,  in  hot  climates,  their  n-ings  are  in  a  kind 
of  vibrating  or  quivering  motio|i,a8  if  designed  prin- 
cipally lo  assuage  the  heat. 

They  are  very  tractable  and  familiar  towards  per- 
sons who  are  accjuainled  with  ihem ;  but  are  often 
fierce  towards  strangers,  whom  they  frequently  at- 
tempt to  push  down,  by  running  furiously  opon 
them ;  anti  on  succeeding  in  this  effort,  they  not 
only  peck  at  tbcjr  fallen  foe  with  their  bills,  but 
strike  at  him  with  their  feet  with  the  utmost  violcttcc. 
The  inner  cI.t.v  being  exceedingly  strong.  Dr.  Shaw 
6ays  he  once  saw  an  unfortutialc  person  who  hadbis 
abdomen  entirely  ripped  up  by  one  of  these  strokes. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  Ostriches  sometimes  makes 
fierce  hissing  noise,  and  have  their  throats  inflated  and 
mouths  open.  At  other  limes  they  have  a  kind  of 
cackling  I'oice,  ns  in  some  of  I  lie  poultry  :  this  they 
use  when  they  have  overcome  or  routed  an  adverssij 
During  the  nighl  they  often  ullcra  doleful  or  hid* 
cry,  somewhat  resembling  the  distant  roaring  c 
Lion,  or  the  honme  lone  of  a  Dear  or  an  Ox,  aaa 
they  were  in  great  agony. 

They  will  swallow  with  the  utmost  voracity,  nrgj 
leather,  wood,  iron,  or  Mone,  indiscriminately, 
saw  one  at  Oran  (says  Dr.  Shaw)  that    swalloi 
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wilhaut  any  seeming  iineasinesB  or  inconvenience, 
several  Icatlcii  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the 
door,  scorching  hoi  from  the  moultl  */'' 

During  the  lime  of  Mr.  Adanson's  resilience  at 
Podor,  a  French  iaclory  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Niger,  he  Kays,  that  nvo  Ostriches,  which  had 
been  about  two  years  in  the  factory,  aftbrded  him  a 
sight  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  Thcsegiganlic 
birds,  though  young,  were  of  nearly  the  full  size. 
"  They  were  (he  continues)  so  tame,  th;it  two  little 
Ghicks  mounted  both  together  on  the  back  of  The 
largest.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  their  weight,  than  he 
bcg,in  to  run  as  fast  as  possible,  and  carried  them 
HAveral  times  round  the  village;  as  it  was  impossible 
^PS  stop  him  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the  pas- 
mge.  This  sight  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  wished 
it  to  be  repeated ;  and,  to  try  their  strength,  directed 
a  full-grown  Negro  to  mount  the  smalloit,  and  two 
others  the  largest.  This  burthen  did  not  seem  at 
all  disproportioned  to  their  strength.  At  first  they 
went  at  a  pretty  sharp  tiot;  but  when  they  became 
heated  a  little,  they  expnnded  their  wings,  as  though 
to  catch  the  wind,  and  moved  with  such  fleetness 
that  they  scarcely  t=ecmed  to  touch  the  ground.  Most 
people  have,  one  time  or  other,  seen  a  Partridge  run; 
;ind  consequently  must  know  that  there  is  no  man 
whatever  able  to  keep  up  with  it:  and  it  is  easy  lo 
imagine,  that  if  this  bird  had  a  longer  step,  itsspecd 
would  be  considerably    augmented.     The    Ostrich 


•  ShaVs  Tiavrls,  p,  63,  6j. 
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^  mores  like  the  Partridg'e,  with  tJiis  advantage;  and 

[  am  satisfied  thattho.se  lam  speaking  of  would  have 

'  distanced  Ihe  fleetest   Racc-borses  that    were  ever 

B  bred  in  England.     It  is  true,  they  would  not  bold 

I  out  so  long  33  a  Horse;  but  they  would  undouht- 

I  cdly  be  able  to  go  over  the  space  in   less  time.     I 

H  have  frequently  beheld  this  sight;  which  is  capable 

^^^^,  ne  an  ideaorihf>  rirodigious  strength  of  an 

^  I,      id  of  showing  what  use  it  might  be  of, 

but  the  m  caking  and  managing 

^k         we  do  a  Horse*."  1  ■ 

Jl^ "I 


^^^^B        t    *ii     ] 

1 

Hj^                                                                 B 
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J 

^^^ 

^ 

Blithe  general  conformation  of  the  Aquatic  Birdi^i 
f"exhibits  fully  the  fitness  of  their  destination  to  that 
dement  in  or  near  which  their  lives  are  entirely  spent. 
The  body  of  the  Swimmers  is  arched  beneath,  and 
bulged  like  the  hulk  of  a  ship;  and  tiiis  figure  was 
perhaps  copied  in  the  first  construction  of  vessels : 
their  neck,  which  ris«s  on  a  projecting  breast,  re- 
presents the  prowi  their  short  tail,  collected  into  a 
single  bunch,  serves  as  a  rudder ;  their  broad  and 
palmated  feet  perform  the  office  of  oars;  and  Iheir 
thick  down  glistening  with  oil  (which  entirely  invests 
tticm)  is  impenetrable  by  humidity,  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  them  to  float  more  lightly  on  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  water.     The  habits  and  economy  of  these 
birds  correspond  also  with  their  organization:  they 
never  seem  happy  but  in  their  appropriate  element ; 
they  are  averse  to  alight  on  the  land  ;  and  the  least 
roughness  of  the  ground  hurts  their  soles,  which  are 
soficned  by  the  perpetual  bathing.     The  water  is  to 
them   the  scene  of  pleasure  and  repose;  where  all 
their  motions  are  performed  with  facility,  and  wben' 
Iheir  various  evolutions  are  traced  with  elegance  and 
grace.     View  the  Swans  moving  sweetly  along,  ot 

I 
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sailing  majestically  with  expanded  plumage  upon  the 
w-ave!  They  gaily  sport:  they  dive  and  again  emerge 
with  gentle  undulations,  and  soft  energy  j  expres- 
sive of  those  sentiments  which  arc  the  foundation  of 
love. 

The  life  of  Aquatic  Birds  ia,  therefore,    moRM 
peaceful  and  less  laborious  than  that  of  most  otbe^H 
tribes.    Smaller  force  is  required  in  swimming  than  in 
flying:  and  the  element  which  they  inhabit  perpetu- 
ally yields  them  subsistence:  they  rather  meet  with  ^. 
their  prey  than  search   for  it ;  and  often  a  fnend^^H 
wave  conveys  it  within  their  reach,  and  Ihcy  sdzxff'fl 
without  trouble  or  fatigue.     Their  dispositions  a1sb^| 
arc  more  harmless,   and   their  habits  more  p3citIe?iH 
Each    species  congregates  through    mutu.i1   attacb- 
ment.     They    never  attack  their  compnnions,  nor 
destroy  other  birds  ;  and,  in  this  great  and  amicable 
nation,  the  strong  seldom  oppress  the  weak.  J^| 

Most  of  these  birds  have  a  keen  appetite,  and  al^H 
furnished  with  corresponding  weapons.  Many  specie* 
have  the  inner  edges  of  their  bill  serrated  with  sharp 
indentings,  the  better  to  secure  their  prey .  almost  all 
of  them  are  more  voracious  than  the  Land  Birds ; 
and  there  are  some,  as  the  Ducks  and  Gulls,  which 
devour  indiscriminately  carrion  and  entrails. 

This  numerous  class  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
families  :  such  as  swim,  and  have  palmated  and  web- 
bed feet  ;  and  such  as  haunt  the  shores,  and  have 
divided  feet.  The  latter  are  ditferently  shaped,  their 
body  being  slender  and  tall :  and  as  their  feet  are 
not  webbed,  they  cannot  dive  nor  rest  on  the  water; 
they  therefore  keep  near  the  brink,  and,  wading  wilh 


^^ 
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Ihcir  tall  legs  among  the  shallows,  tbcy  search,  by 
'jneaiis  of  their  long  neck  and  bill,  for  their  subsis- 
•tcncc among  the  smaller  fish,  or  in  the  mud.     They 
•arc  a  sort  of  amphibious  aninuils,   that  occupy  the 
Jimils  between  the  land  and  ihe  water,  and  connect 
(Ae  gradations  in  the  scale  ofesistence. 
».  Thus  (he  aerial   inhabitants  consist  of  three  divi- 
^ons,  which  have  each  iheir  separate  abode.     Some 
are  appointed  by  nature  to  reside  on  the  land  ;  others 
are  destined  to  sail  on  the  water  ;  and  to  an  inlerme- 

dUte  irilje,  the  confines  of  ihc^c  two  elements  have 
been  allotted. 

^^^S                       ^1 

^^^^^^^^^^r                              t^^^^^l 
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THE  different  species  of  Heroo  are  wtry  Dome- 
rous,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly-  a  hundred. 
They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  workj^  but 
chiefly  in  the  temperate  and  hot  climates.  Several 
of  them  are  migratory.  They  b^ve  long  feet  and 
necks,  and  live  almost  wholly  on  amphilnooa  animal* 
and  fishes. 

The  characters  of  the  tribe  are:  a  long,  atroagi  and 
sharp-pointed  bill ;  linear  nostrils,  and  pointed  tongue: 
toes  connected  by  a  membrane  as  fiir  as  the  first 
joint ;  and  the  middle  claw^  in  some  of  the  specieSj 
pectinated. 

THE    COMMON    CRANEf. 

This  is  a  large  bird,  measuring  upwards  of  five 
fret  in  length.  The  bill  is  above  four  inches  long. 
'I'hc  plumage  is,  in  general,  ash-coloured:  but  the 


^  The  Order  \V AD tRs  commences  with  this  tribe. — In  these 
the  bill  is  somewhat  cylindrical.  The  thighs  arc  feathered  only 
b.klt  way  to  the  knees;  and  the  legs  are  longiih,  aqd  formed  for 
w.ilKing.  The  chief  genera  are  the  Herons,  Plovers,  Snipes,  and 
r.ituipY^f'''  ^hcy  live  for  the  most  part  among  marshes  and 
frn.-.  ;  feeding  OH  Wv^rm^,  and  other  animal  productions  that  ihcy 
inrct  wiih  there  :  thoy  form  their  nesls  on  the  ground;  and  live, 
sonir  in  p:!ir<,  anJ  oihcis  promiscuously.  Their  flesh  is  generally 
n  .kv^iUil  drliv\;to  ealing. 

j  SvN«N\Ms. —  Ardea  Gru<.   Liin. — G.ue.    BuJ^. — Per.^.,  B'it- 
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forehead  is  black;  and  the  sides  of  the  bead,  behind 
the  eyes,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  arc  white;  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  there  is  a  bare  ash-coloured 
space  of  two  inches  ;  and  abore  this  the  skin  is  bare 
and  red,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Some  parts  about 
the  wings  are  blackish  :  from  (be  pinion  of  each  wing 
springs  an  elegant  tuft  of  loose  feathers,  curled 
at  the  ends  ;  which  may  be  erected  at  will,  but  which 
in  a  quiescent  stale  hangs  over  and  covers  the  tail. 
The  legs  are  black. 

This  species  is  met  with  in  numerous  flocks  in  alt 
the  northern  pnrts  of  Europe.  We  are  told  that  they 
maJ^e  their  nests  in  marshes,  and  lay  two  bluei^^h  eggs. 
They  feed  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  and  on  some  kinds 
1^  vegetables:  while  the  corn  is  green,  they  are  &aid 
to  make  such  havock  as  to  ruin  the  farmers,  where- 
ever  the  flocks  alight. 

They  are  migratory  ;  reluming  northward  to  breed 
in  the  spring  (where  they  generally  make  choice  of 
the  places  which  they  occupied  the  preceding  sea- 
son), and  in  the  winter  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions 
of  Egypt  and  India*. 

The  Cranes  fly  very  high:  and  arrange  themselves 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  better  to  cleave  the  air. 
When  the  wind  freshens,  and  threatens  to  break  iheir 
ranks,  they  collect  their  force^Into  :i  circle  j  and  they 
adopt  the  same  disposition  when  the  Engle  attacks 
ihem.  Their  migratory  voy;igcs  are  chiefly  per- 
iod in  the  night;  but  Ibeir  ioud  screams  betray 
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Ihcir  course.  During  these  nocturnal  expeditions 
the  leader  frequently  calls  to  rally  lii5  forces,  and  point 
out  the  track  ;  and  the  cry  is  repeated  by  the  flock, 
each  answering,  to  give  notice  that  it  follows  and 
keeps  its  rank. 

P»fl  lowcly  wing  the  region;  pati  moie  wi)«. 
In  common,  (ang'd  in  ligure,  ncdge  tbcit  vtj, 
g«nt  of  seasons ;  anJ  set  forth 
eas 
Fl;  iiiial  wing 

Easing  ihelr  flight So  steers  the  prudent Cr»oe 

Her  annual  voyage,  barae  on  windai  the  air 
ricuisai  they  pass,  fann'd  wiib  unnumber'dplumo. 

The  flight  of  the  Crane  is  alwavs  supported  urn* 
ftmnly,  thoug^h  it  is  marked  by  difFerent  inflections: 
and  these  variations  have  even  been  observed  to  indi- 
cate the  ehange  of  weather;  a  sagticiiy  that  may  wd! 
he  alluwer!  to  a  bird,  which,  by  the  vast  heig;ht  fo 
which  it  soars,  is  enabled  to  perceive  the  disUnt  al- 
terations and  ttiotioM  in  the  atmosphen:!  lite  eries 
of  the  Cranes,  during  the  day^,  fbrebodie  raittj  and 
their  noisy  tomultuous  streams  announce  a  iltortn. 
If,  in  a  morning  or  evening,  they  rise  upwards,  and 
Jly  pcaccfuUy  in  a  body,  it  is  a  sign  of  fine  weather; 
but  if  they  keep  low,  or  alight  On  the  ground,  this 
menaces  a  tempest. 

Like  all  other  large  birds  (except  the  rapacious 
tribe),  the  Crane  has  much  diflicuhy  in  commencing 
its  flight.  It  runs  a  few^eps;  opens  its  wtogs; 
mounts  a  little  way :  and  then,  having  a  clear  space, 
it  displays  its  vigorous  and  rapid  pinions. 
When  the  Cranes  are  assembled  oa  the  ground; 
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Hjjbey  are  said  to  set  guards  during  the  njglit ;  and  the 
circoraspection  of  these  birds  has  been  consecrated 
in  the  antient  hieroglyphic;,  as  the  symbol  of  ngi- 
Jance. 
^^  According  to  Kf)lbcn,  they  arc  oflen  observed  in 
Hprge  flocks  on  the  marshes  about  the  Oij)C  of  Good 
Hope.  He  says,  he  never  saw  a  flock  of  them  on 
the  ground,  that  had  not  some  placed,  apparency  as 
sentinels,  to  keep  a  look-out,  while  thcolhcrs  were 
feeding  ;  and  these,  on  the  approach  oi' danger,  im- 
mediately gave  notice  co  the  rest,  'ihcse  sentinels 
stand  on  one  leg  ;  and,  at  intervals,  strclch  out  their 
necks,  as  if  lo  observe  that  all  is  safe.  On  notice  being 
given  of  danger,  the  whole  flock  are  in  an  instant  on 
the  wing.  Xolben  even  ttlis  u^,  tlmt  in  the  night- 
time each  uf  the  watching  Cranes,  which  rest  on  their 
left  legs,  "  hold  in  the  right  claw  a  slonc  of  consi- 
derable weight  ;  in  order  that,  if  overcome  by  sleep, 
the  failing  of  Ihc  stone  may  awake  them  ^  !" 

CraRes  are  seen  in  France  in  llic  spring  and 
autumn  ;  but  are,  fur  the  most  part,  merely  pa-^sen- 
gcrs.  We  arc  told  that  they  fonnerly  visiteillhc 
marshes  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  in  vast 
flocks:  but  none  have  of  late  been  met  with. — The 
flesh  is  black,  tough,  and  bad. 

THE    WHITE   STORK  f. 

Tie  length  of  the  White  Stork  is  about  three  ft-ct. 
e  bill  is  nearly  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  line  red 

*  Koltxn,  ii.  141. 
f  STKowtMs  — Ardea   t^eonia.     Unn.  —  Cigognc    bUnctje. 
Iffif.  Birds,  ii.  f.  J  a. 


eokMr;^ •  The  pbowges  ibU|f )vUl»» 

of  tbo  fertlwi»-0B'thagi4»<f.it^»!hwfcfcT«ttd;<»p4te 
vingt  are  black.  The  ^i%...t|ieJflgB,.ud  %<ta^^ 
tMAofibO'tlMghat  areTedrf  --  .'•..^.•-  j     •  x-*.- 

!  Thk  speeifls  im—Ml Kk  ,>  twartiuft  liwiMfBd 

citiei  $  and-iik  onuiy  pipoet  ayMrfngfqBooacgwifJj 
«bodl  the  fltreeti^  ^^Mtfah  oftfU^eMl.ailnrJmL- 
TiMy  ramora.th* noiiods  fil^if  aodcfeir  te|iddi. 
of  Serpents  iod  ReptilcBe^  Oi|.tMiT|wooaiitT^My^> 
pnitaGtod  io  HoUaod,  add^^lfMR  Jugb 
Iff  the-MihoiDedaw;  «iid  aoL^pwdy  lapaetad 
tliejF  iatiai»of  old  by.th»  Thtpriim^  tfct  laijBB 
ooe^  tboM  bird*  mau^/G^m^mpUbkiMmiy^^ 

^  Jfeltontos  tcUt^us.tM.«  )Mie6l04» 
aoch  abttgdaooe^  that  >tli».fi|kiiniipd  niwdiiwt|.fft 
white  with  tbem.  Yet  the  Egyptians  are  not  dis^ 
pleased  with  this  sights  as  Frogs  are  generated  in 
such- nutnbers  there,  that,  did  not  tbeStork&  devour 
theiD) -they  would  over-run  every  thing.  Beaidefl^ 
they  also  catch  and  eat  Serpents.  Between  Belba 
and.Gaza^  the  fields  of  Palestine  are  often  desert  on 
acGOunt  of  4he  abundance  of  Mice  and  Rats;  and, 
were  they  not  destroyed^  the  inhabitants  could  have 
BO  harvest/*         -  ,.    .     . 

The  disposition  of  the  Stork  .is  mild,  neither  shy 
nor  sav£|gc  :  it  is  an  animal  easily  tamed  j  and  may 
l>e  trained  to  reside  in  gardenSi  which  it  will  <^ear  of 
insec  ts  and  reptiles.  It  has  a  grave  air,  and  a  moom- 
ful  visage :  yet,  when  roui>ed  by  eiantple^  it  shows 
a  certain  degree  of  gaiety  ;  for  il  joins  the  frolics  of 
ubiklrcn^  hoi'i/m^  and  playijpg  with  them  ;    "  I  saw 
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a  garden  (says  Dr.  Hprmnnn)  where  the  children 
Te  plajiiig  at  hide-and-seek,  a  tsme  Slork  join  the 
irty  ;  run  ils  (urn  when  tCiiched  ;  and  distinguish 
child  whose  turn  it  was  (o  purine  I  he  rest,  so  v»ell, 
along  with  the  others,  to  be  on  its  guard." 
To  this  bird  the  aniients  ascribed  many  Of  the 
i1  virtues;  as  temperance,  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
isl  and  paternal  piety.     The  manners  of  the  Stork 
such  as  were  likely  to  attract  peculiar  attention 
im  them.     It  bestows  much  time  and  care  fin  the 
lucation  of  it^  young,  and  does  not  leave  Ihem  till 
■y  have  strength  sufficient  for  defence  nnd  suppftrf. 
icn  they  begin  to  flutter  out  of  the  nest,  the  mo- 
iher  bears  them  on  her  wings ;  she  protects  Iheffl 
from  danger,  and  will  sometimes  perish  rather  than 
forsake  them.     A  celebrated  story  ia  current  in  Hol- 
land :  that  when  the  city  of  Delft  was  on  fire,  a  fe- 
male Stork  in  \'ain  attempted  several  times  to  carry 
her  young  ones  j  and,  finding  that  she  was  unable 
»  effect  their  escape,  sufFfred  herself  to  be  burned 
<Fith  them. 

The  follmving  anecdote  nfFords  a  singular  instance 
of  sagacity  in  this  bird  : — A  wild  Stork  was  brought 
a  farmer,  in  the  neighbourhuod  of  Hamburgh, 
ilo  his  poultry-yard,  to  be  the  companion  of  a  tame 
one  he  had  long  kept  there  ;  but  the  tnnic  STork,  dis- 
liking a  rival,  fell  upon  the  poor  stranger,  and  beat 
him  so  unmercifully  that  he  was  compelled  to  take 
wing,  and  with  some  difficulty  escaped.  About  four 
months  afterwards,  however,  he  returned  lo  (he 
poultry-yard,  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  attended 
by  three  gthcr  Storks,  who  llO  sooner  atighlcd  lUam 
3. 


ot 


^aptness  4a  .,ibo  tiiiw^  ^  iMp  f|ntp9nii|idqapta^ 
from  Barapeto  more  finrourite  f^^jQajlbM^ 
ft  Koqd4  wcnioeF  in  Egfft.wB4^^^V9^^ 
Vny :  iq  the  former opuotiy th^.fiirj  iVHiligr 4^% 
9nd?c4m8te  ft«eoood.lM0od;r«''9iE^^ 
pigiftMDSy  thcy^  reodwvous  .iti  ;ftiii»^^  nombeni 
They  fve  for  a  while-  much  in-  iiM>tiraftiii«ifig^tb^ 
•dvet  t  and  aQer  inaking  aqifsr^vdiort  etcarRooai  as 
if  ta  tiy«  tbdr  iraig^  all  on^fH^Am  ta)pe  flight  wilb 
gnat  lUenoe,  aadivitb  MiQb/jyori  tf  ip  ^  f  noiM^ 
m^be  out  of  sight*.        -.:  •  v  *  >     ,.  -  '-  :. 


-_••• 


•-ir.: 


Hl^lufe  the  Bhlneloiet  iu'iti«jflde'fi4x:d         '  '  '  ' 

Ib  Bi^pra  pl«ii^A^^-WQ*ibni^lhe  fi|big  dbap  -    '^ 

Bf  diligence  enuatng,  and  the  ttnmg 

Unconquenfale  hand  of  libertfy^- 

The  Stork-assembly  meets;  for  many  a  daj 

Consulting  deep  and  Tarious,  ere  they  take 

Their  arduous  voyage  through  the  liquid  sky. 

And  noWf  their  route  design*d^  their  leaders  chose. 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean*d  thdr  vigorous  wings } 

And  many  a  circle,  many  a  shcft  essay^ 

Wheel*d  round  and  round  j  in  congregation  full 

The  figured  flight  ascends,  and,  riding  high 

Th'  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

These  birds  are  seldom  seen  further  north  than 
Sweden ;  and  though  they  have  scarcely  ever  been 
met  with  in  England^  they  arc  so  cominon  in  Hol- 
land as  to  build  every  where  on  the  tops  of  the  houses, 

*  Letters  oa  Italy  by  Mar/ana  St^rke^  iL  tjj. 
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where  the  good-natured  inhabitsnts  provide  boxes 

for  them  to  make  their  nests  in  ;  and  arc  careful  that 

xhc  birds  suficr  no  injury,  always  resenting  this  as  an 

offence  commiltcd  against  thcmH-'vcs.     Storks  are 

ilso  common  at  Aleppo;  and  in  plenty  at  Seville,  in 

At  Bagdad,  hundreds  of  their  ne^ts  are  said 

»  be  seen  about  the  houses,  walls,  and  trees ;  and  at 

[fersepolis,  or  Chilmanar,  in  Persia,  the  remains  of 

pillars  serve  them  to  bnild  on,   "  every  pillar 

a  nest  on  it*." 

)  During  their  migrations,    they  arc  seen  in  vast 

►cits.      Shaw   saw   three  ilights  of  them  leaving 

^ypt,  and  passing  over  Mount  Cinnel,  each  half  a 

n^ile  in  breadth  ;  and  he  6;i}S  they  were  llircc  hours 

in  passing  over. 

RIUF.  COMMON  HEROKf. 
This  species,  which  is  very  frequent  in  these  king- 
uoms,  is  about  three  feet  three  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  is  six  inches  long,  and  of  a  dusky  colour.  The 
feathers  of  the  head  are  long,  and  form  an  elegant 
crest.  The  neck  is  wliile ;  the  fore  part  marked 
with  a  double  row  of  black  spots.  The  genera!  co- 
lour of  Ihc  plumage  is  a  blue  gray  :  with  the  bastard 
wing,  and  greater  quills,  black.  The  middle  of  the 
back  is  almost  bare,  and  covered  by  the  !ooj,c  feathers 
of  the  scapulars  ;  the  featliers  of  the  neck  also  hang 
loofe  over  the  brea'st.    On  each  side,  under  the  wing. 

k'  •■  Fiyer'e  Trarel«. 

^?  +  Stsokt>is.— Ardej  cioem.   /ins. — Il^ron.    Huff. — Heron- 
tbaw.     MtitiJgTi. Pmr:.    B'it.    Z~'jI    ii.    (;*.  6i.^— V?«». 
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they  are  black-  The  legs  Bre  of  a  dirty  grcea,  tpi 
the  inner  eilge  of  the  miUdle  claw  is  serrated. 

The  female  has  no  erect,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
brcafit  arc  short. 

Of  all  the  birds  ihai  are  knowa,  this  is  one  of  ths 
most  foraiidable  enemies  to  the  scaly  tribe.  There 
is,  in  fresh  waters,  scarcely  a  fish,  however  large,  that 
the  Heron  will  not  strike  at  and  wound,  though 
unable  to  carry  it  off:  but  the  smaller  fry  arc  his 
chief  subsistence  ;  these,  pursued  by  their  larger  fel- 
lows of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  shal- 
low walers,  where  they  find  the  Heron  a  still  more 
formidable  enemy.  His  method  h  to  wade  as  far 
as  he  can  go  into  the  water,  and  there  patiently  wail 
the  approach  of  his  prey  ;  into  which,  when  it  connes 
within  his  sight,  he  darts  his  bill  with  inevitable  aim. 
Willughby  &a\:<  he  has  seen  a  Heron  that  had  no 
fewLT  i!i:in  scvciilfcn  Carp  in  his  bplly  at  once;  these 
he  would  digest  Jn  bix  or  sevea  iiottrs,  ))nd  tbeo  go 
to  5shing  again-  "  I  have,6e«n  #  Carp  (heconttaoes) 
taken  out  of  a  Heron's  belly,  qine  iache$  aod^  Iial£ 
Ipng,  Some  gentlemen  who  kept  fagip  HofonSt.  to 
try  what  quaulity  oneof  Ibem  «{Ouldl  c^t  la  a.  diiy»> 
have  put  several  sniall<:r  Bpacb  aiKiQaqe-jfi  a-tu}>tr 
and  they  l^ave  found  hitn  fat  fifty  in  a  day^  .^se  day 
with  another.  In  this  manner  a  single  Heron  wiU; 
destroy  fifteen  hunilrcd  Store  Carp  in  a  single  bfi£_ 
year*." 

The  Heron,  though  he  usually  takes  his  prgr  by 
wading  into  the  water,  frequently  also  catches  it  while 

*  VVillughbj,  p.  3^.  ,        ^  ^ 
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wing:  but  Ihis  is  only  in  shallow  waters,  where 

llie  is  able  to  dart  with  more  certainty  than  in  the 

I  deeps  ;  for  in  this  case,  though  the  fisti  does,  at  the 

f  first  sight  of  its  enemy,  descend,  yet  the  Heron,  with 

I  fcis  long  bill  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  ihc  bottom, 

witad  thus  seizes  it  securely.     In  this  niniiner,  after 

I  having  been  se«n  with  its  long  neck  for  above  a  mi- 

I  Bote  under  water,  he  will  rise  upon  llie  wing  with  a 

r  Trout  or  an  Eel  struggling  in  his  bill.     The  greedy 

bird,  however,  flies  to  the  shore,  scarcely  gives  it 

time  lo  expire,  but  swallows  it  whole,  and  llicn  re- 

turns  again  to  his  fishing. 

Hertm-baivkitsg  was  formerly  a  favourile  divereion 
to  this  kingdom  ;  and  a  penalty  of  twenty  fihlllings 
w»s  incurred  by  any  person  taking  the  eggs  of  (his 
bird.  Its  flesh  was  also  in  former  times  much  esteemed, 
being  valued  at  an  equal  rale  with  that  of  the  Pea< 
cock. 

In  breeding-time  the  Herons  unite  together  in 
large  societies,  and  build  in  the  highest  trees.  Somo- 
timea  so  many  as  eighty  have  been  seen  in  one  tree. 
The  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  wtrh  a  few 
ruahes  and  wool,  or  feathers.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour. 

If  taken  young,  these  birds  may  be  lamed  ;  but 
when  the  old  birds  are  captured,  they  soon  pine  away, 
refusing  every  kind  of  nourishment. 

The  different  parts  in  the  structure  of  the  Heron 
are  admirably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.  It  hns 
long  legs  for  the  purpose  of  wading;  a  long  neck, 
answerable  lo  these,  to  reach  its  prey  in  (he  water  ; 
and  a  wide  throat  lo  swallow  it.     Its  toes  are  long. 
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and  armed  with  strong  hooked  talons ;  one  of  which 
IS  serrated  on  the  edge,  the  better  to  retain  the  fish. 
The  bill  is  long  and  sharp,  having  serratures  towards 
the  point,  which  stand  backwards ;  these,  after  the 
prey  is  struck,  act  like  the  barbs  of  a  fish-hook,  in 
detaining  it  till  the  bird  has  time  to  seize  it  with  the 
claws.  Its  broad,  large,  concave,  and  apparently 
heavy  wings  for  so  small  a  body,  are  of  great  use  in 
enabling  it  to  carry  its  load  to  the  nest,  which  is  some- 
times at  a  great  distance.  Dr.  Derhatn  tells  us,  that 
he  has  seen  lying  scattered  under  the  trees  of  a  large 
heronry,  fishes  several  inches  in  length,  which  must 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  birds  from  the  distance 
of  several  miles  :  and  D*  Acre  Barret,  Esq.  the  owner 
of  this  heronry^  saw  a  large  Eel  that  had  been  con« 
veyed  thither  by  one  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
inconvenience  that  it  must  have  experienced  from 
the  fish  writhing  and  twisting  about. 

The  body  of  the  Heron  is  very  small,  and  always 
lean  ;  and  the  skin  is  said  to  be  scarcely  thicker  than 
what  is  called  goldbeatcr's-skin.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  bird  is  capable  of  long  abstinence;  as  its 
usual  food,  which  is  fish  and  reptiles,  cannot  be  bad 
at  all  times*. 

THK    GIGANTIC    CRANKf. 

This  is  a  large  species,  measuring,  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wings,  nearly  fifteen  feet.     The  bill  is  of  a 

*  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  ii.  422. 
I  Synonyms. — Ardca  dubia.  Lhin. — Argil,  or  Harga!.  Ives. — 
Boorong,  Camblng,   Booring-volar.    Mj^sd.n. — Argali,   Pokkof 
-fiwwj,7.— Gigantic  Crane.  Latham,-""^ LrJbjm's  Synopsis,  tv/.  iii- 
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vast  size,  nearly  triangular,  and  gixteen  inche!>  round 
at  the  base.  The  bead  and  neck  are  naked,  except  p 
r,^w  straggling  curled  hairs.  The  feathers  of  the  back 
•fnd  wings  are  of  a  blueii^h  ash-colour,  and  very  stout : 
those  of  ihe  breast  are  long.  The  craw  hangs  down 
>he  fore-part  of  the  neck  like  a  pouch.  The  belly  U 
covered  with  a  dirty-white  down  ;  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  and  shoulders  is  surrounded  with  thf 
same.  The  legs  and  half  the  thighs  are  naked  ;  and 
le  naked  parts  are  full  three  feet  in  length. 
The  Gigantic  Crane  is  an  inhabitant  of  Bengal 
9nd  Calcutta,  and  is  sometimes  found  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  It  arrives  in  the  internal  parts  of  Ben- 
gal before  the  period  of  the  rains,  and  retires  as  soon 
8S  the  dry  season  commences.  Its  aspect  is  filthy 
pnd  disgusting,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  birds 
of  these  countries,  in  clearing  them  of  Snakes  and 
noxious  reptiles  and  insects.  It  seems  to  finish  the 
work  begun  by  the  Jackal  and  Vulture  j  they  clearing 
away  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  these  birds  removing 
the  bones  by  swallowing  them  entire. — ^They  Mjmc- 
rimes  feed  on  fish ;  and  one  of  them  will  generally 
devour  as  much  as  would  serve  four  men.  Oti 
opening  the  body  of  a  Gigantic  Crane,  a  Land  Tor* 
toise  ten  inches  long,  and  a  large  black  male  Cat, 
were  found  entire  within  it ;  the  former  in  the- craw, 
and  the  latter  in  its  stomach. — Being  altogether  un- 
daunted at  the  sight  of  mankind,  they  are  soon  ren- 
dered familiar ;  and  when  fish  or  other  food  are 
thrown  to  them,  they  catch  them  very  nimbly,  and 
immediately  swallow  them  whole", 

*  Susman,  233. — ?ei>n.  Outlines,  ii.  i;<S, 

»oi..  II.  Hh  ' 
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t,  and      I 


The  Indians  believe  these  Cranes  invulnerable,  int 
that  they  are  aijimatcd  by  the  souls  of  the  Brahmins. 
They  are  held  in  the  highest  veneration  both  by 
Indians  and  Africans.     Mr.  Ives,  in  attempting 
till  some  of  them  with  his  gun,  missed  iiis  shot 
veral    times ;  which    the  by-sranders  observed 
the  greatest   satisfaction,  telling  him  triumphant 
that  he  might  shoot  at  them  as  long  as  he  ph 
but  be  would  never  be  able  to  kill  them. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  species  mi 
lioned  by  Mr.  Smeathman,  as  being  seen  by  him  in 
Africa.     He  describes  it  as  full  seven  feet  high,  and 
appearing  at  a  distance  not  anWkc  a gray^headeJ 
on  the  middle  of  the  neck  before  was  a  Jong 
membrane,    like  a  bladder,  covered  very  sjMirinj 
with  short  down,  and  rising  or  falling  as  the  animal 
moved  its  beak,  but  always  appearing  inflate<l. 

These  birds  are  found  in  companies;  and  w 
seen  at  a  distance,  near  the  nioulhs  of  rivers,  comi 
towards  an  observer  (which  Ihey  do  with  ihcir  « 
cstended),  it  is  siiid  that  they  may  easily  beinisl; 
for  causes  on  the  surface  of  a  smooth  sea ;  and  w 
on  the  sand-banks,  for  'itfn  and  v:ionien  picking 
shell- fish  on  the  beach. 

A  young  bird  of  this  kind,  about  five  feet  in  hci| 
was  brought  up  lame,  and  presented  to  the  Chief 
the  Bananas,  wliere  Mr.  Smeathman  lived  ;  and 
became  perfectly  familiar.  It  regularly  attended  tl 
hall  at  dinner-time;  placing  itself  behittd  its  mvti 
chair,  frequently  before  any  of  the  guesM  enU 
The  servants  were  obU^ed  to  watch  it  carefully, 
to  defend  the  provWwivi^i'^  \iea.\\v\'^\\  <a^  •«\'^' 
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yet,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  it  would  fre- 
quently snatch  off  something  from  the  table.  It  one 
(lay  purloined  a  whole  boiled  fowl,  which  il  swajlowed 
in  an  instant. 

It  used  lo  fly  about  the  island,  and  roost  very  high 
among  the  silk-cotton  trees  :  from  this  station, at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  it  could  sue  when  the 
dinner  was  carried  across  the  court :  when,  darting 
down,  it  would  arrive  early  enough  to  enter  with 
some  of  those  who  carried  in  tlie  dishes. 

When  silting,  it  was  observed  atwayti  lo  re-st  itself 
on  the  whole  lenglli  of  the  hind-part  of  the  leg.  It 
sometimes  stood  in  the  room  for  half  an  hour  after 
dinner;  liirning  its  bead  alternately,  as  if 'listening 
tu  the  conversation.  • 

Its  cour.ige  was  not  equal  to  its  voracity  :  for  a 
child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  was  able  to  put  it  lo 
flight  i  though  it  would  seem  at  first  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  by  threatening  with  its  enormous  bill  widely 

tcxiended,  and  crying  out  with  a  loud  hoarse  voice. 

E^  It  preyed  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles; and  though  il  would  destroy  poultry,  it  never 
dared  o|jenly  to  attack  a  1  \cr,  with  her  young.  It  was 
known  to  swallow  a  Cut  whole ;  and  a  bone  of  a 
ahin-of-beef  being  broken,  served  it  but  for  two 
,  inorsils. 

THE   BITTERN*. 

The  Bittern  is  not  so  large  as  the  Common  Heron. 
tiill  is  also  weaker,  and  not  more  than  lour  inches 
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long.  The  rictus  or  gape  is  so  wide^  that  the  eyes 
seem  placed  in  the  bill.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
black ;  the  feathers  on  the  hind-part  forming  a  sort 
of  pendent  crest.  The  plumage  is  of  a  pale  dull 
yellow,  variously  marked  with  black.  Some  parts 
about  the  wings  are  of  a  bright  rust-colour,  barred 
with  black.  The  tail  is  very  short ;  and  the  feathers 
on  the  breast  very  long  and  loose.  The  legs  are  of 
a  pale  green  ;  the  claws  long  and  slender ;  and  the 
inside  of  the  middle  one  serrated,  for  the  better 
holding  of  the  prey. 

This  is  a  very  retired  bird  ;  dwelling  aniong  the 
reeds  and  rushes  of  extensive  marshes,  where  it  leads 
a  solitary  life,  hid  equally  from  the  hunter  whom  it 
dreads,  and  the  prey  that  it  watches. — ^It  continues 
for  whole  days  about  the  same  spot,  and  seems  to  look 
for  safety  only  in  privacy  and  inaction. 

In  the  autumn  it  changes  its  abode;  always  com- 
ircncing  its  journey  or  change  of  place  at  sunset.  Its 
prccaiiclons  for  concealijiont  and  security  bcem  indeed 
altogether  directed  by  care  and  circumspection.  It 
n^ualiv  sits  in  the  reeds  with  its  head  erect ;  by  which 
means,  from  tlic  great  length  of  the  neck,  it  see? 
over  their  tops,  without  being  itself  perceived  by  the 
sj)ortsman. 

Its  principal  food  during  summer  consists  of  Fi:>h 
and  Frogs;  but  in  the  autumn  it  resort^to  llie  woods 
in  pursuit  of  Mice,  whieli  it  siiize>  with  great  dexte- 
rity, and  always  swallows  whole.  About  this  season 
ir  usually  becomes  very  fat. 

In  its  general  disposition  it  is  not  so  stupid  as  the 
I  leron,  but  it  \s  a\v\e\\  \T\L>TCi  W\oq:\o\\v.  x;\vvi^  ^-^.x^^v.t^ 
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ntich  rancour,  nnri  strikes  chiefly  at  the 
eyes  ot  its  antagonist.  Few  birds  make  so  cool  a 
defence  :  it  is  never  itself  ihcnggresior  ;  but,  ifonce 
attacked,  it  fighls  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  If 
diirted  on  by  a  bird  of  prey,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
escape ;  but,  with  its  sharp  beak  erected,  receives 
the  shock  on  the  point,  and  thus  compels  its^encmy 
to  retreat,  sometimes  with  a  (iital  wound.  Old 
Buzzards  never  attempt  to  attack  ihe  Bittern  j  and  the 
common  Falcons  always  endeavour  to  rush  upon  i( 
behind,  while  it  is  on  the  wing. 

When  wounded  by  the  sportsman,  it  often  makes 
ascverc  resistance.  It  does  not  retire  ;  but  wails  his 
onset,  and  gives  such  vigorous  pushes  with  his  bill 
as  to  wound  the  leg  even  through  the  boot.  Some- 
times it  turns  on  its  back,  like  the  rapacious  birds, 
and  fights  with  both  its  bill  and  claws.  When  sur. 
prised  by  a  Dog,  it  is  said  always  to  throw  itself  into 
posture.  Mr.  Markwick  once  shot  a  Bitiem  In 
ity  weather :  it  fell  on  the  ice,  which  was  just 
rang  enough  to  support  the  Dogs,  and  they  imme- 
diately rushed  forward  to  attack  it  j  but  being  only 
wounded,  it  defended  itself  so  vigorously  that  ihc 
Dogs  were  compelled  to  leave  it,  till  it  was  fired-at 
a  second  time  and  killed*. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  the 
males  make  a  kind  of  deep  lowing  noise  in  the  morn- 
tgs  and  evenings.     This  is  supjKised  to  be  I  he  call 

ibe  females;  and  to  be  produced  by  a  loose  mem- 
sitnated  at  the  divarication  of  the  trachica,  ca- 

•  Linn.Tran.  it.  9Q. 
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pable  of  great  extension^  which  can  be  filled  tilth  air 
and  exploded  at  pleasure.  The  noise  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  made  while  the  bird  plunged  its  hill 
into  the  mud  ;  hence  Thomson  : 

so  that  scarce 
The  Bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingttlph'd 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh. 

The  nests  are  formed  in  April,  among  rushes; 
fnd  almost  close  to  the  water,  though  ovA  of  its  reach. 
The  female  lays  four  or  five  greenish-brown  eggs, 
and  sits  on  them  for  about  twenty- Hve  days.  The 
young,  when  hatched,  are  naked  and  ugly,  appear- 
ing almost  all  legs  and  neck  ;  they  do  not  venture 
abroad  till  about  twenty  days  after  extrusion.  During 
this  time,  the  |)arents  feed  them  with  Snails,  small 
Fish,  or  Frogs.  It  is  said  that  the  Hawks,  which 
plunder  the  nests  of  most  of  the  marsh-birds,  seldom 
dare  to  attack  those  of  the  Bittern,  on  account  of  the 
ol.]  ones  being  always  on  their  guard  \o  defend  their 
ofiVpriihV 

A  kiuole  Bittern,  that  was  killed  during  the  frost 
in  winter,  was  found  to  have  in  her  stomach  several 
W.irly  Lizards,  quite  perfect,  and  the  remains  of 
some  Toads  and  Frogs.  These  were  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  cnud,  under  shallow  wa- 
t('^  Ml  the  swam[)  where  the  bird  was  shot*. 

:n  tiic  rt  gn  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Bittern  wa5 
.^^1(1  1!)  great  esteem  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  Its 
f'"sh  has  much  the  flavour  of  Hare,  and  is  tar  from 


*  LaVVi^iti^  s  «ccYvd  Su^^lcmcnt,  p.  jco. 
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being  unpleasant :  even  now  the  poulterers  value  this 
bird  at  about  hal^-a-guinea.  Tbe  bind-claw,  which 
is  remarkably  long,  was  once  supposed  a  grand  pre- 
servative lor  the  tcetb  ;  and  was  often  set  in  silver, 
and  u»cd  as  a  tooth-pick*. 


» 


THE  SNIPE  TRIBE. 


IN  this  tribe  the  bill  is  long,  slender,  weak,  and 
slraight.  Tbe  nostrils  are  linear,  and  lodged  in  a 
furrow.     The  head  ia  entirely  covered  with  feathers. 

I  The  feet  have  four  toes ;  the  hind  one  of  which  is 
very  short,  and  consists  of  several  joints. 
r  THE    WOODCOCK-f-. 

The  Woodcock,  during  summer,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  other  norlhero 
countries,  where  it  breeds.  As  soon,  however,  as  ihc 
frosts  commence,  it  retires  southward  to  milder  cli- 
mates. Tncse  birds  arrive  in  Great  Britain  in  flocks ; 
some  of  them  in  October,  but  not  in  great  numbers 
till  November  and  December.  They  generally' 
ike  advantage  of  the  njghi,  being  seldom  seen  to 
:  before  sun-set.  Tbe  time  of  their  arrival  de- 
ds  cotiaiderablyon  tbe  prevailing  winds  ;  for  ad< 


*  Poon.  Bril.  Zed.  n.  416, 41 7. 
WTMB. — Scolopmx   RutiicoU.    iiinn.— BecsMe.  3i.ff.— 
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verse  gales  always  detain  th^m,  they  not  b^iilg  abte 
to  strrggle  with  the  boisterous  squalls  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean.  After  their  arrival  in  bad  weather, 
they  have  often  been  seen  to  much  exhausted  as  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  seized  by  the  hand  when 
they  alighted  near  the  coast. 

They  live  on  Worms  and  Insects  ;  which  they 
search  for  with  their  long  bills  in  soft  ground  and 
moist  woods^  feeding  and  flying  principally  in  the 
night.  They  go  out  in  the  evening  ;  and  generally 
return  in  the  same  direction,  or  through  the  same 
glades,  to  their  day  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  them  leave  this  country  aboat 
the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
always  pairing  before  they  set  out.  They  retire  to 
the  coast,  and,  if  the  wind  be  fair,  set  out  imme« 
dialely ;  but,  if  contrary,  they  are  often  detained  in 
the  neighbouring  woorls  and  thickets  for  some  time. 
In  this  crisis  the  sportsmen  are  alert,  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country  echoes  the  discharge  of  guns: 
seventeen  brace  have  been  killed  by  one  person  in 
a  day.  But  if  they  are  detained  long  on  the  dry 
heaths,  they  become  so  lean  as  to  be  scarcely  eat- 
able. The  instant  a  fair  wind  springs  up,  they  seize 
the  opportunity  ;  and  where  the  sportsman  has  seen 
hundreds  in  one  day,  he  will  not  find  even  a  single 
bird  the  next*. 

Very  few  of  them  breed  in  England  ;  and  perhaps 
in  those  that  do,  it  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been 
so  wounded  by  the  sportsmen  in  the  winter,  as  to  be 


*  Pcnn.  Brit.  Zool.  ii.433. 
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<1isablci  from  taking  their  long  jonrncy  in  spring. 
They  boiid  iheir  iie.=l3  on  the  ground,  generally  at 
the  root  of  some  tree ;  and  lay  four  or  five  egg*, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a  Pigeon,  of  a  ratty  co- 
loor,  and  marked  %vith  brown  5[>ots.  They  arc  re- 
markably tame  during  incubation:  a  person  who 
discovered  a  Woodcock  on  its  nest,  often  stood  over 
and  even  stroked  it;  notuiihsionding  which,  it 
hitched  the  young,  and  i[i  due  time  disippfcared 
with  ibem. 

A  single  bird  was  observed  lo  remain  In  a  co]>i)ice 
belonging  lo  :i  gen  lleman  in  Dorsetshire  through  the 
snmmer.  The  place,  from  its  sliady  and  moist  situ- 
ation, was  well  calculated  to  mnintain  it ;  yet  by 
degrees  it  lost  almost  all  its  feathers,  so  that  for  some 
time  it  was  not  able  to  fly,  and  was  ofien  caughr; 
but  in  the  autumn  it  recovered  its  ft-athers  and 
strength,  and  Hew  away*. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  England,  that  for  several 
years  past  Woodcocks  have  become  very  scaree. 
Tbis  seems  to  be  easily  accounted  fur.  Sweden,  like 
other  countries,  is  making  a  gradual  progress  in  the 
arts  of  luxury  ;  among  which  the  indulgence  of  the 
palate  fills  no  undistinguished  place.  The  eygs  of 
Wild-fowl  have  of  late  become  a  gi  e«t  delicacy  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  cncoumge  the 
boors  lofind  out  their  nests.  1'he  eggs  of  the  Wuod- 
cock  they  are  particularly  fond  ot ;  and  the  boors 
ofTcr  them  in  large  quantities  for  sale,  in  the  market 
of  Stockholm.     From  this  practice  it  is  not  itn^TO- 
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bable  that  the  breed,  not  only  of  this  bird^  but  of 
several  of  the  species  of  Grous,  will  be  greatly  dimi- 
nishcd,  if  not  at  last  totally  extirpated. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Europe,  to  whoee 
forests  the  Woodcocks  retire  in  the  sunnmer^  never 
cat  them  ;  esteeming  their  flesh  unwholesome^  firom 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  crops*. 

In  Lanca^^hire,  great  numbers  of  Woodcocks  are 
taken  in  traps  in  moonlight  nights.  Long  parallel 
roNvs  of  stones  or  sticks,  about  four  or  five  inches 
high,  are  made  on  the  commons  which  they  fre- 
quent. In  these  rows  several  intervals  or  gateways 
are  left,  in  which  the  traps  are  placed.  When  the 
bird,  running  about  in  search  of  food,  comes  to  one 
of  these  rows,  he  will  not  cross  it,  but  runs  along  the 
.side  till  he  comes  to  a  gatewa  y^  which  he  enters^  and 
is  then  takenf . 


THE  SANDPIPER  TRIBE. 

THE  Sandpipers  have  a  straight  and  slender  bill, 
ahout  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  small  nostrils ;  and 
a  slender  tongue.  The  toes  are  divided  ;  or  are  very 
jjii^htly  connected,  at  the  base,  by  a  membrane :  the 

i;in(lcr  toe  is  short  and  weak. 


*  Consett,  7J. 
t  Hej'sham,  in  Hutchinson's  Cumberland,  i.  i8. 
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THE    RUFP    AND    HEEVE*. 

The  RufF  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  bill  of 
I  about  an  inch.  The  f;icc  is  covered  with  yellow 
pimples  i  and  the  back  part  of  the  bead  and  neck 
are  furnished  <vith  long  feathers,  standing  out  some- 
what like  Ihu  ruff  worn  by  our  ancestors  i  a  few  of 
these  feathers  stand  up  ovpr  each  eye,  and  appear  not 
unlike  cars.  The  colours  of  thi;  Riiir^  are  in  no  two 
birds  alike  :  in  general  they  are  brownish,  and  barred 
with  black;  though  some  have  been  seen  that  were 
altogether  white.  The  lower  parts  of  the  belly  and 
the  tail  coverts  are  white.  The  tail  is  tolerably  long, 
having  the  four  middle  feathers  barred  with  black  ; 
ihf  others  are  pale  brown.  The  legs  are  of  a  duli 
'cllow,  and  the  claws  black.  The  female,  which  is 
called  \hcJieeve,  is  smallerthan  the  male,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  deslituteof  the  ruff  on  the  neck. 

The  male  bird  does  not  acquire  his  riift'  till  the 
second  season,  being  till  that  time  in  this  rc9[)ect 
Jike  the  female ;  as  he  is  also  from  the  end  of  June 
till  the  pairing  season,  when  nature  clothes  him  with 
the  rufF,  and  the  red  pimple^  breiik  out  on  bis  facej 
butaflertlie  time  of  incubation  the  long  feathers  fall 
ofT,  and  the  caruncles  shrink  in  under  the  skin  so  as 
not  to  be  discerned. 

These  are birdsof  passage  ;  and  arrive  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  the  Isle  ot  Ely,  and  the  Eatl  Hiding 
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of  Yorkshire,  in  the  spring,  in  great  numbers.  Mr. 
Pennant  tells  us,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  morn- 
ing  ihere  have  been  above  six  dozen  caught  in  one 
net :  and  that  a  fowler  has  been  known  to  catch  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  dozen  in  a  season. 

The  males  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  fc- 
males^  and  they  have  many  severe  contentions  for 
their  mates.  The  male  chooses  a  stand  on  some 
dry  bank,  near  a  splash  of  water,  round  which  he  runs 
so  often  as  to  make  a  bare  circular  path  :  the  mo- 
ment a  female  comes  in  sight^  all  the  males  within  a 
certain  distance  commence  a  general  battle  ;  placing 
their  bills  to  the  ground,  spreading  their  rufT,  and 
using  the  same  action  as  a  Cock  :  and  this  oppor- 
tunity is  seized  by  the  fowlers,  who,  in  the  confu- 
sion^  catch  them,  by  means  of  nets,  in  great  num- 
bers. 

An  erroneous  opinion  prevails  very  generally,  that 
Ruffs  when  in  confinement  must  be  fed  in  the  dark, 
lest  the  admission  of  light  should  set  them  to  fighting. 
The  fact  is,  that  every  bird,  even    when  kept  in  a 
room,  takes  its  stand,  as   it  would  in  the  open  air; 
and  if  anot!)cr  invades  its  circle,  a  Kattle  ensues.     A 
whole  rooinful  of  ihcm  may  be  set  into  fierce  con- 
test by  conipelling  them  to  shift  their  stations;  but, 
after  the  disturber  has  quitted   the  place,  they  have 
been  observed   to  resume  their  circles,  and  become 
ag<jin  [)aciri(\      In  confinj.Mnent,  their  quarrels  origi- 
nate in  the  cirrum>tance  of  the  pan  containing  their 
food  not  hnv.fr  sufficiently  large  to  admit  th.e  whole 
party  to  feed  without  touching  each  other.     When 
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the  food  has  been  diviHed  into  several  pans,  ihe  birds 

have  continued  perfectly  quiel, 
^k    The  Reeves  lay  four  eggs,  in  a  tuft  of  jrr3-.s,  about 
^Ke  beginning  of  May  ;  and  the  young  are  hatched 

in  about  a  mootb. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainly  in  what  countries 
^^hese  birds  pass  the  winter*. 

^H                                     THE    LAfWINcf. 

^^rTbis  bird  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
^^Kd  here.     It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as 
^^H  northward  as  Iceland.     In  the  winter  it  is  met 
^^Bth  in  l^entia  and  K^ypl. 

^^'  The  chief  food  of  the  Lapwings  is  Worms  ;  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  seen  in  flixrks  nearly  cover- 
ing the  low  marshy  grounds  in  search  of  thesc.which 
they  draw  with   great  dexterity    from    their  holes. 
When  the  bird  meets  with  one  of  those  little  cUis- 
tcrs  of  pellets,  or  rolls  of  c;!rlh,  that  are  thrown  out 
by  the  Worm's  perforations,  it  first  genlly  removes 
(he  muuld  from  llie  mouth  of  ihe  hole,  then  strikes 
the  ground  al  the  side  with  its  fool,  and  steadily  and 
attentively  waits  the  issue  :  the  reptile,  alarmed  by 
the  shock,  emerges  from  its  retreat,  and  is  instantly 
-scizedj.      In  the  evening  the   L:ipwings  pursue  a 

^^m            *  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  11.457- — Daniel. '"'■ -fCo- 

^*  t  Stxovtms,— Tringi  Vancllus.     L/nn.— Vannwu.    B»f.~ 

Upwing,  orBiUilaid  Plover,  miiughhy. Bfo.:  B^d>,\.f. ^i^. 

X  -  To  atMrtain  ihi»  eircumiiance  (wj(»  M.  Baillon).  I  em- 
ployed Ihe  eame  tirmtagcm  t  in  a  field  of  g«ea  corn,  and  in  tb« 
garden,  I  beat  the  ewlh  for  k  ihoit  time,  and  L  taw  t)u  Woniu 
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different  plan :  they  run  along  the  grass,  and  feci 
und?r  their  feet  the  Worms,  which  now  come  forth 
invited  by  the  coolness  of  the  air.  Thus  they  ob- 
tain a  plentiful  meal ;  and  afterwards  wash  their  bill 
and  foot  in  xl\c  small  pools  or  rivulets. 

"  I  ha\o  jCen  this  bird  (says  Dr.  Latham)  approach 
a  Worm  iViSt,  turn  it  aside,  and,  after  making  two  or 
three  turns  about,  by  way  of  giving  motion  to  the 
ground,  the  Worm  came  out,  and  the  watchful  bird, 
seizing  hold  of  it,  drew  it  forth*." 

They  remain  in  England  the  whole  year.  The 
female  lays  two  eggs  on  the  dry  ground,  near  some 
marsh,  upon  a  lictle  bed  which  she  prepares  of  dry 
grass.  These  are  olive-coloured,  and  spotted  with 
black.  She  sits  about  three  weeks  ;  and  the  youag 
are  able  to  run  within  two  or  three  days  after  tbey 
are  hatched. 

The  parent  exhibits  the  greatest  attachment  fo 
them  ;  and  the  arts  used  by  this  bird  to  allure  Boys 
and  Dogs  iVom  the  place  where  they  are  running, 
are  extreinclv  amusinc:.  She  does  not  wait  the  arri- 
val  of  her  enemies  at  the  nest,  but  boldly  pushes  out 
to  meet  them.  When  as  near  as  she  dare  venture^ 
she  risc.N  from  the  ground  with  a  loud  screaming 
voice,  as  if  jiist  ilushed  from  hatching,  though  pro- 
bably at  the  i?aine  time  not  within  a   hundred  yards 


fiiining  out.  I  pressed  clown  a  stake,  which  I  then  tnrned  in  all 
ilircolions  to  shake  the  soil :  this  method  succeeded  still  quicker; 
\\x  Worms  crawled  out  in  crowds,  even  at  the  distance  of  ataihom 
iiom  thcbVAc.'' 


of  her  nest.  She  now  flics  w>h  z^eat  clamoiTr  and 
apparent  anxiety;  whining  arid  screaming  round  th^ 
invaders,  striking  at  them  with  her  winci^.  r.nd  some- 
times fluttering  as  if  she  was  wour^rl'j].  To  com- 
plete the  deception,  she  bncom^-s  -•'.'!  rnor-?  f.Iamc- 
rous  as  she  retires  from  the  r^c^^.  \(  vdv:  near,  sh<: 
appears  altogether  unconcern^  1  ;  an  i  her  crios 
cease  in  proportion  as  her  fiuirs  are  2u;rTnen*c^- 
When  approached  by  Dop*,  f*'-^  fi'^  -»  !.^:':vily,  r.x  a 
little  distance  before  them,  a*  if  maimr/l ;  sti'.I  voci- 
ferous- and  still  bold,  but  ri'^ver  off^-riuj;*  to  rnovf 
towards  the  quarter  where  her  yoan/  «":  s?aiio:i'j<!. 
The  Dogs  pursue,  in  expc:ctr;t:on  ':-.f:ry  rr;omer;:  o»* 
seizing  the  parent,  and  by  ^- 15  r.v^an^  ri'.fjaliy  I' 
the  young  ;  for  the  cunniri'  ':.\r(i,  Kavin^^-  \:...-  f:rrr/.  . 
ihetn  oflT  to  a  p-o;>.T  'W-Xluc-^  ';>.';i1s  :  *  r  %o  .••'^. .::.  i 
leaves  her  astonished  par*u'r^  *o  ir'.z':  at  tiie  r;.'--^'v 
of  her  flight. 

There  are  f:w  rca  !rr-  a  '  *.:;■:.•  I  i:.  .';nv  d-^r*'': 
with  the  counlrv,  wl.j  -a;  !  -  •  -c:-  /.'r  A  ':: .  .■■  j-  . 
the  fvWoAW^  line-  '.*'--r-  '  •  'j  .'  .:.:.  o:  '.  - 
b'u'd: 

—  1:*-  :e.  ;irc«-'.  •&•  t  .*  i 
O.' war.d'ri'g  i^Ti.'  1,  :vr  •-;.|'»-vri' g  -  i' ^-.r: -r»?-f 
Her  icj-di-  g  r  t'f  :   f  i  'hf.  -..■*!.  I;  vfi. 
In  long  ci:  .-•!•.  ,  i/ir:  5  ■.;,€  !ti<'     i .  •., 
To  ztmy.  i:  -  ;>„-.  !=•  rej- 

The  ffi;low;n^  2-. .:/.-/':  ^.x*\\  '.:    h':  djfr.ri*  *:  r;a- 

ture  of  ::.*':  Ltp'^in^-  :  •-  a;'!  -1. ::  -;  a'*  -:•'*.  -;.^::  * 

conciliate?  th'::  zt'£'i"\  '.:'  ;ir/.':.5:"t  rriUrr  i.'v  :..:':•'./ 

ihofn  itac'f,  arxi  ge:.';r*'..y  c^.:.-.  derr'i   -•   :. /i*..^  v^ 
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every  species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Two  Lapwings 
were  given  to  a  clergyman,  who  put  them  into  h'ls 
garden  ;  one  soon  died,  but  the  other  continued  to 
pick  up  such  food  as  the  place  afforded,  till  winter 
deprived  it  of  its  usual  supply.  Necessity  soon  com- 
pelled it  to  draw  nearer  the  house ;  by  uhich  it  gra- 
dually became  familiarized  to  occasional  interrup- 
tions from  the  family.  At  length  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, when  she  had  occasion  to  go  info  the  back- 
kitchen  with  a  light,  observed  that  the  Lapwing  al- 
ways uttered  his  cry  of  "  Pee-'wU"  to  obtain  admit- 
tance. He  soon  grew  more  familiar:  as  the  winterad- 
Tanced>  he  approached  as  far  as  the  kitchen;  but  with 
much  cauiion,  as  that  part  of  the  house  was  generally 
occupied  by  a  Dog  and  a  Cat,  whose  friendship,  how- 
ever, the  Lapwing  at  length  conciliated  so  entirely, 
that  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  resort  to  the  fire- 
side as  >oou  as  ic  grew  dark,  and  spend  the  evening 
and  nil;!)!  with  his  two  associates,  fitting  close  by 
them,  and  |)art:iking  of  the  comforts  of  the  warmth. 
As  soon  as  spring  apj)carcd,  he  di>continucd  his  visits 
to  tlu*  hon<o,  and  belook  hin)sclf  to  the  garden  ;  bat 
on  ihc  approach  of  winter  he  had  recourse  to  his  old 
shelter  and  friends,  who  reeeived  him  very  cordially. 
Security  was  productive  of  insolence  ;  what  was  at 
first  obtained  with  caution,  was  afterwards  taken 
V.  itljout  reserve  :  he  frequently  amused  hiniself  wid^ 
washing  in  the  bowl  whieh  was  set  for  the  Dog  ta 
drink  out  of;  aiul  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he 
showed  marks  of  the  greatest  indignation  if  either  of 
his  coiup;uv.oi\^   Vvc^.ulw.:d    to   interrupt  hinu     He 


THE    DOTTEREL. 


I  in  the  asylam  he  had  thus  chosen,  being  choak- 
■  with   something  that   be    picked   up  from  the 


THE  PLOVER  TRIBE. 

MOST  of  these  birds  arc  found  about  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  torrents ; 
but  two  of  the  English  species,  the  Norfolk,  and 
the  Golden  Plover,  frequent  heaths  and  moors. — 
They  have  a  straight,  somewhat  cylindrical  and  ob- 
tuse bill,  seldom  longer  than  the  bead.  The  feet 
K;  formed  for  running ;  with  three  toes,  all  placed 
rwards. 


THE    DOTTERELt. 


'The  length  of  the  D.itterel  is  about  ten  inches. 

bill  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  and  is  bljtk.    The 

forehead  is  molited  with  brown  and  gray:  the  top 

of  the  head  is  black  ;  and  over  each  eye  there  is  an 

arched  line  of  white,  which  passes  to  the  hind  part 

of  the  neck.     The  cheeks  and  throat  arc  white  :  the 

:1c  and  wings  are  of  a  light  brown   inclining  to 

il"e,  each  feather  margined  with  pale  rust  colour. 

e  fore  part  of  the  neck  h  surrounded  by  a  broad 

id  of  a  light  olive  colour,  bordered  below  with 


*  B«w;cU's  Bird*,  p.  juS. 

f  SritoKTMit. — Chiradrius  Motindlus.     Jjnn.— Petit   PlaTict 

bGnignanl.  Baf.  —  Sra.:  Birdi,  x.  f.  in- Ptun.  B'W-  Z*»^ 

i-  tab.  7j. 
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white.  The  breast  is  of  a  pale  dull  orange  ;  the  mid* 
die  of  the  belly  black  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  belly  and- 
the  thighs  are  of  a  reddish  white.  The  tail  is  olive 
brown^  black  near  the  end,  and  tipped  with  white; 
and  the  outer  feathers  arc  margined  with  white. 
The  legs  are  of  a  dark  olive. 

These  birds  are  niigratory  ;  ap{x;aring  in  flocks  of 
eight  or  ten,  about  the  end  of  April ;  and  staying  all 
May  and  June,  when  they  become  very  fat,  and  are 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  They  are  found  in 
tolerable  plenty  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Derbyshire  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the/ 
are  scarcely  known.  They  are  supposed  to  breed 
among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. 

The  Dotterel  is  in  its  manners  a  very  singular  bird, 
and  may  be  taken  by  the  most  simple  artifice.  The 
country  people  are  said  sometime^  to  go  in  quest  of 
it,  in  the  night,  vviili  a  lightccL torch  or  candle:  and 
the  bird  on  these  occasions  will  mimic  the  actions  of 
the  fowler  with  great  archncs.-.  When  he  stretches 
out  an  arm,  it  stretches  out  its  wing  ;  if  he  moves  a 
foot,  it  iiioves  one  also  ;  and  every  ^alicr  motion  it 
endeavours  to  iinit;Kc.  This  is  tlic  opportunity  that 
the  fowler  takes  of  entangling  it  in  his  net.     Wil- 


lughby  however  cites  the  follov/ip.g  ease  : — Six  or 
seven  persons  usually  went  in  company  to  catch  Dot- 
terels, When  they  found  the  bird,  ihey  set  their 
net  in  an  advantageous  place  ;  and  each  of  them 
holding  a  sione  in  either  hand,  they  got  behind  it, 
and,  striking  the  stones  often  one  against  the  other, 
roused  it  fvotn  \l?»  \vdVv\x?\  ^\i^s^\^\\\^c.s^  v\w\  \:i>i  da-i 
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prees  drove  it  into  the  net.  Tho  more  certain  me- 
tliod  of  the  gun  has  of  late  nearly  superseded  both 
tbejeaniSces. 


I  J  THE.    LONG-LEGGED    OK    STILT    PLOTRA*. 

I  Of  the  Stilt  P!oi-er  Mr.  White  has  given  us  a  very 
Beasing  desmption  :  "In  the  last  week  of  April 
B79,  five  of  these  most  mrc  birds  (which  are  loo 
Sncbmmon  to  have  obtained  an  English  name,  but 
are  known  to  naturalists  by  the  terms  hinianttpus,  or 
foripes,  or  Charadrius  h'mantopus)  w-erc  shot  upon 
the  verge  of  Frensham-pond  ;  a  large  lake  belonging 
to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lying  between 
Woo! mer- forest  and  the  town  of  Farnhani,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  The  pond-keeper  says  there  were 
Ihrce  brace  in  rhe  flock;  but  that  after  he  bad  sa- 
^■BSfied  his  curiosity,  he  suffered  the  si:.tli  bird  to  re- 
^Hiain  unmolested. 

'  *'  One  of  the^  specimens  I  procured  ;  and  found 
the  lenglh  of  the  legs  to  be  so  extraordinary,  that  at 
first  sight  one  might  have  supposed  the  shanks  bad 
been  fastened  on,  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
beholder:  they  were  legs  m  eancatura;  and  had 
wc  seen  such  proportions  on  a  Chinese  or  Japan 
screen,  wc  should  ha  ve  made  lar^c  allowance  for  th^ 
fimey  of  tlie  draughtsin:m. 

"  These  birds  arc  of  the  Plover  faniily,  and  mighS 
with  propriety  be  called  tlic  Sfilt  Plovers.     My  spe- 


— L«ig-I«gi.     AffV— Long-legged   V1o»m.    i'mni— SftVv  8\,»i-»«. 

Af'A^ Snu.  £irM,  v.  p.  4- 

li 
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fn  and  stufFetl  wilh  pepper,  weighedj 
daijr  foBC^-omica  and  a  quarter,  though  then 
pirt  of  the  thigh  measured  three  inches  and  a  hat£ 
Hence  we  msj  safely  assert  that  the.sc  birds  cxbibi 
wd^t  for  inehes,  and  have  tQcomparabfy  llu 
greatest  length. of  legs  of  any  known  bird. 
FftOfmgOtSoeia^ancc,is  one  of  the  most  long-lq 
WM  f)^v^ ..apd y et  it  bears  nu  maiiner  of  proporiii 
iiaibt_ffiimuit9fits :  for  a  cock  Hamingo  weighs,  &t 
^  sverage,  aboci  four  pounds  avoirdupois  i  and  his 
Icjn.add  thighs  measure  usimlly  about  twenty  inchts. 
]$u{  IjptfT^poupda  arc  firteen  (iirtesatid  afrdclion  more 
it|ap  ^r  ounces  and  a  quartr^r  ;  and  if  four  ounces 
tfid  a,quartcr  have  eight  inches  of  legs,  four  pound* 
•lU^.bayc  ooe.  hundred  and  twenty  inches  and  a 
fyuitioo  of'If^gfi  or  eomcwhat  more  Ibau  ten  fcfUfl 
mcb  a  iBODStrcus  proportion  a<i  the  world  ncvfrV 
saw*!  If  we  try  the  experiment  in  still  larger  birds, 
the  disparity  would  increase.  It  must  be  matter  of 
great  curiosity  tu  see  the  Stilt  Plover  move;  to  ob- 
serve bow  it  can  wield  such  a  length  of  lever  wilh 
sucb  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem  to  be  furnish- 
ed with.'  At  best,  one  should  expect  it  to  be  but  a 
bad  walker :  but  what  adds  to  the  wonder  i»,  that  it 
has  no  back  toe.'  Now,  witlKiut  that  steady  prop  to 
support  its  steps,  it  must,  theoretically,  be  liable  to 
perpetual  vacillations,  and  seldom  able  to- preserve 
the  triiecentre  of  gravity. 

•  It  oi^t  tiCTC  to  be  remaika),  that  -Mr.  White  ippetra  w-hiTc 
olnlatcd  tlicweigtitfof  theae  biida  nn&irty  ;  the  Finer  after  it 
WW  tla&dt  and'  tbe.  Flunbgo  fnn.  a  perftct  bird  ;  wbieb,  to  1b« 
comparison  of  weights,  will  make  i  dificreocc  utt«D«lT.n 
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'■  These  long-legged  Plovers  are  birds  of  South 

Europe,  and  rarely  visit  our  island;  and,  when  they 

,  are  wanderers  and  slrai^^Ier?,  and  impelled  to 

Sialie  so  distant  and    northern  an  excursion  from 

olives  or  accidents  for    which  we  nre  not  able  to 

Jcount." 

^  This  bird  is  common  in  Egypt  nnd  the  warmer 
krts  of  America,  wherp  it  feeds  on  flics  and  other 
beets.'' 


THE  FLAMINGO  TRIBE. 

THE  Flamingoes  combine  the  characters  of  the 
two  Linneean  orders  the  Waders  and  the  Swimmers*. 
They  have  long  neck  and  leg^.  Their  bill  is  thick, 
large,  and  bending  in  the  middle.  The  higher  part 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  keel-shaped  ;  the  lower 
compressed.  The  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  are 
sharply  indented  ;  those  of  the  lower  transversely 
furrowed.  The  nostrils  are  covered  aboi-e  with  a 
Ihin  plale,  and  are  pervious.  The  tonguo  is  car- 
tilaginous, and  ]X}intcd  at  the  end  ;  the  middle  part 
13  muscular ;  and  (he  upper  part  aculcated.  The 
neck  is  long.  The  legs  and  thighs  arc  of  great 
length  :  the  feet  are  webbed  ;  and  the  back  toes  very 
small. 


*  Gnlla  and  Aniere*.  ~ 
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THE    ntU    ri-AMIMGO*- 

The  body  of  the  Red  Flamiogo  is  alioul  the  ux 
of  ibat  of  a  Goose ;  but  Its  legs  and  neck  are  of 
such  an  cxiraordinary  length,  that  when  it  stands 
erect  it  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height.  The  body 
is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  those 
parts  of  America  that  are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled. 
Here  it  is  said  to  live  in  a  slate  of  society,  and 
under  better  polity  than  m  others  of  the  feathered 
tribes. 

When   the  Euro[  visited  America,  th&f 

found  the  FlamingocB  lores  tame  and  ^ntli 

and  no  way  di.>tr  lankind.      When  tl 

fowler  had  kil  z,  >f  the  flocks  instead' 

attempting  to  ny,  only  regarded  the  fall  of  their  coi 
]janiop  in  a  kind  of  fixed  astonishoacDt  t  another 
asd  iinotbfr  shot  was  dtscbai|;edi  apd  ibus  the 
fowler  often  Icrelied  the  whol^  flook,  without  one 
of  ibrpci  qtt^pting  to  escapett  Now,  however, 
they  regard  us  with  aversipn  ;  wherevw  they  hauot^ 
ope  of  tt)e  number,  it  is  s^ud,  is  always  appointed  to 
watch  while  the  rcit  arc  employed  in  feediqg^  and 
the  moment  l)c  perceives  the  l^ast  danger^  be  gives 
a  loud  ecreaip,  in  sound  not  oiuch  unlike  a  tnimpct,, 
sod  instantly  th«;  wlioleflockis  QQ  wing.  They/ec4 
in  silence ;  but,  when  thus  ropsed,  they  all  join  ia 
the  Qoise,  9nd  611  the  air  with  tbeif  screaijos. 

*  STNONTiiis. — nuEnicoptcnu  Tfiber.  Ziiur.— FUnuift,  ^f. 
—rLftiawfi  S)nio^u,'u\.  tab.  9^. 
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Their  west  is  of  a  sinpjiar  construct  ion  ;  it  h 

l^rmed  of  mud,  in  the  shape  of  a  hillock,  with  a  ca- 

vilvat  ihclop:  in  this  the  female  generally  lays  two 

hire  e;rg?,  of  the  size  of  iho'e  of  a  Goose,  but  lon- 

Thc  hillock  is  of  such  a  height  as  (o  admit  of 

bird's  silting  on  it,  or  rather  standing,  as  her 

!gs  are  placed  one  on  each  side  at  full  Itngth.     Lin- 

iKiis  tells  lis  that  she  will  sometimes  lay  her  eggs  on 

projecting  pare  of  a  low  rock,  if  il  happen'5  to  he 

sufficiently  convenient  lo  admit  of  the  legs  being 

jjlaced  in  this  manner  on  c.ich  side. 

It  is  not  till  a  long  time  after  they  arc  hatched 
llbat  tlie  young  are  able  to  fly  ;  but  they  can  pre- 
viously run  with  amazing  swiftness.  They  are  some> 
rimes  caught  at  this  age  j  and,  very  different  from 
the  old  ones,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried 
away,  and  are  easily  tamed.  In  five  or  six  days  they 
become  familiar,  and  even  eat  out  of  the  hand  ;  and 
they  drink  a  surprising  quantity  of  sea-waicr.  Btit, 
though  easily  rendered  domestic,  it  is  difficult  to  rear 
them  ;  as  they  arc  apt  to  decline,  from  the  want  of 
fir  natural  subsi^lcnce. 

Flamingoes  arc  often  met  wilh  in  the  warmer  parts 
ofthe  Old  Continent  ;  and,  except  in  the  breeding- 
time,  are  generally  found  in  great  flockfl.  When 
Been  at  a  distance,  they  appear  like  a  rcgimeot  of 
soldiers ;  being  often  ranged  alongside  of  one  an- 
other on  the  borders  of  rivers,  searching  for  food, 
which  consists  jirincipally  of  small  fish  and  water  in- 
sects:— these  they  take  by  plunging  the  bill  and  part 
of  tbc  hca<I  into  the  water;  ind  from  timt  to\\TOft 
trampling  ibe  boilom  with  ^h*"  tctt,  \q  «!L\Av\t\>  >!o«. 


I 


:9iivl  ia  OBd^jtQrrMfle.op  thdrpn;^.  > Ihl^ediim^  fry 

itb9  fipperiwt  (^their  bUI  W:«i)f^i(«(  tip  V^po^ 
iRonMMI,  wbQ  often  wed^bemk^^i^^^lBmi  «M*> 

tbopgbt  Men^dr.  sood  ft»d^8«DiyiMdMif)0MM»: 
^pokfKi  HPm  ^  OMi  jinti!f»t%  .Mi>W!Wr.1tlN>-  wwnijlfc  ji- 

Jiffiten,  speiktdCtt  mMffi  itiglHIiife  Imp  driijuwr 
Nation,   -'  :-*,ii  .;■■'.-.» -If)  .Vi»hi*rtt  :!■•;.-'•;.•>»  Vi#"i 

i4;o^t  ].:       i.  ■  ■. •  V  ,'       t"   ■     ^J'^:'  ■  ■  '•■-»•'' 


>  .f  .'  . 
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THE  DUCK  TRIBE*. 

k'TIIE  bill  in  this  trihe  (which  comprehends  Swans 
and  Gccsc,  as  «ell  as  Ducks)  is  strong,  broad,  fint, 
and  generally  furnished  at  l!ic  eiitl  with  a  kind  of 
nail  :  l|ic  edges  of  the  mandibles  are  marked  with 
sharp  serraturcs.  Tlie  nostrils  arc  small  and  oval. 
The  tongue  is  broad,  having  the  edges  fringed  near 
Ihe  base.  The  loes  are  four  in  number,  three  before 
and  one  behind  ;  the  middle  one  is  the  longest. 

fTHE    WHISTLING    SWANf. 
The  Whistling  or  Wild  Swan  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  tame  species.    The  bill  is  three  inches  long  ; 
yellowish   white  to  the  middle,  but    black  at  the 


"  The  order  of  SwiUMi 
thi'(  onUr,  ihr  bill  is  smooth,  oblue 
a  roemhranaccous  skin.  Th<;  legs 
ihe  feet  formed  fo-  «wimming,  Ihe 
brane. — The  most  familiar  Xtiht%  : 


here,     la  tbe  birde  of 

he  [loini,  ftnd  covered  wilh 

ihiiri  and  fomprCBSed  ;  and 

Iciiig connccled  by  a  roem- 

the  Ducks,  Auht,  Pcngniiu, 


Petrel*,  Pelicans,  Guiliemots,  Gulli,  and  Terns.— These  live  cbltBf 
in  ihe  water,  frcJing  on  fish,  wotms,  and  aquatic  |ikiits.  Thcyaie 
for  the  most  pan  poljigamous  ^  and  m^ikc  ihcir  nrsh  among  rccds 
er  in  nioi«  places.  The  young,  ihough  coun  ah'e  lo  seek  their 
own  food,  are  fnr  some  lime  Ird  about  and  ]irote>.'ted  hjr  the  ino> 
tbcr.  The  female*  lay  many  egg*  ;  and  while  silting  urc  fed  bjr 
■he  males.  The  llesh  of  many  of  tbe  tpeciei  is  eatable,  but  that 
of  some  of  them  u  r.ink  and  oily. 

t  SyNUMYMs. — Anas  Cygnus.   iinn.— Cygnc  tauvage.    Buf. 
—Wild    Swan,    Elk,  Hooper.       WiliugbBy.—V/binViiig    S»». 
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end.     The  whole  pluinaj^  is  white ;  and  the  lep 
arc  black. 

This  spcrips  is  an  inhabitant  of  (he  norlhem  rf- 
pions;  never  .npfJCiTii'g  in  Knglaoti  except  >u  hart! 
winters,  when  (locks  of  fivu  or  .six  are  now  and  then 
seen.  Martin  says,  that  in  the  month  of  October 
Swans  come  in  great  nuinbcrs  to  Lingcy,  one  of  ihc 
"Western  I.-.Icb,  and  conlidue  there  till  Mjirch,  when 
ihey  return  IK         iird  i.     A  few  continue  in 

Mainland,  one  ofthc  cy  ,  and  breed  in  the  little 

islands  ofthc  fra>h.water  Ic  he;  but  tbe  principal 
port  of  them  rctireat  the  -oacb  of  ^ringr.  Tbcy 
are  called  the  Countrymai 
quitting  the  isle  is  said  tc 
their  arrivnl  the  rcver; 
-  'In  Iceland,  these  birds 
the  month  of  Ai)p:ust  they  lose  their  feathers  1o  such 
a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  Ry.  The  natives,  at  that 
eeascm,  resort  in  great  mmibers  to  the phrceswbere 
thciy  most  abound  ;  and  are  accompanietl  with  dogs, 
and  active  and  strong  horses,  trained  to  the  sport, 
and  capable  of  passing  nimbly  over  tbe  boggy  sal 
and  marches.  The  Swans  wiJI  run  aa  fast  as  a  tole- 
rably fle^  borse.  The  greater  oambcr  are  tiAen  bf 
the  dogs;  which  are  taogtit  to  seise  tfiem  by  tbe 
neck->^  node  of  attack  that  causes  them  to  lose  theit 
balance,  and  become  an  easy  prey. 

NotwithsiandiDg.  tbeir  tise,  these  birda  ere  ao 
^tremely  swift  on  the  wing,  when  iR  TaH  feather,  u 
to  make  tbem  more  difficult  to  shodfc  than  alifto&t  an^ 


ti's  Alinan-ick ;  for  their 
jgc  good  weather,  and 

n  object  ofchaac.    Iq 


•  Martin's  Voj»ge  to  tbe  Weitera  hUs,  ^^. 
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;ber;  it  being  frequently  necessary  lo  aim  ten  or 

twcUr  feet  before  Ibcir  bills,     Thi*.  however,  is  only 

when  they  are  flyint;  be'brc  llic  wind  in  a  bri^It  gale ; 

i0t  which  time-  they  seidom  proceed  at  the  rate  oi  less 

m  a  hundred  miles  an  hour:  but  wticn  flying  across 

ic  wind  or  against  it,  (hey  arc  not  able  to  miikc  any 
^t  progress*. 
Thit   species   has  several  distinctions  from  that 
IJcit  by  us  the  Tame  Swan  t  but  the  most  reomrk- 
le  one  is  ibe  strange  form  ofihe  windpif«;  which 

ills  ir)lo  ihc  chest,  then  turns  buck  bke  a  trumpet, 
and  afterwanta  makes  a  second  htnid  to  join  the  lungs. 
By  lhi«  ctiriods  construction,  the  bird  ia  enabled  lo 
utter  s  loud  and  shriii  note.  The  "iher  Swan,  on  the 
contrarv,  is  the  most  silent  of  all  thefctithcred  tribes; 
it  can  do  notliing  more  than  hiss,  which'il  docs  on 
receiving  any  pro%-ocation. — ^The  vocal  Swan  emits 
its  loud  notes  only  when  Hying,  or  calling :  its  sound 
is,  ZDboQob,  'jahoQgh^  very  loud  and  shrill,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable when  heitrd  high  In  the  air  and  modulated 
by  the  winds.  The  Icelanilcrs  comp.iri';  it  to  the 
notes  of  the  violin  :  ihey  hear  it  at  the  end  of  tbcJr 
long  and  gloomy  winter,  when  the  return  of  the 
Swans  announces  ;ilso  the  return  of  summer;  every 
note  therefore  inu.^t  be  meIodiuit.<:  which  presages  a 
:dy  thaw,  and  a  release  tVom  their  tedious  coo- 

iDcment. 
L.**  It  was  from  this  species  alone  that  the  witicnts 
derived  their  fable  oi  the  Swan's  being  endowed  will) 
jhc  powers  of  melody.     Embracing  the  Pythagorean 


■Ibgii 


i^.<.4i«- 


I8t^       TH»>A^(fe-.  o>- Mttir^.iWiii; 

dPlMiaOttlv  ofiepttted  pd^t'qrfMt'llMiiiiiiMllAid  * 
t&thel^nfc  the  Biroe  touHytf1>rtiiWMyi<lMfcitttty . 

ftowberei  jttid 'lia^iMly  of  ^6^  «(ittA|M'«flMlMl 
which  was  only  intended  flgd^fif«iy»iiiMrilri^SnM| 
liF  Tmm  SiMM  nfttfer-  fi  etftiefin  nM  Pwifs  ;!'''*  '-mq'  i 
•m  irinblt  oqdaliy '<tarMia  (sajrs  Mr.  Peniuitft)  iSUk 
k:n«lterw«|:seeo  M  Hie'Giystnvitt  I^iar^cwb 4£ 
Ifaem  vtraBimcelehntfeds'fay^bs.foeto  IbrtfaegilMl 
iliort  of  Swana.  TbeBMiw^iMi: Myledf <3iirglBMi 
IHxn  the^  tmrnfaen  of  tbett^  Urdr  which  4i«qaeiit1ft 
«M«i*$Md  ibere  are  fet^^ftheiftodt^'driMMSdlA 
or  Lttin,  who  do  not  iaakc  Ihem  Its  iDhabkaiit*^.'^'': 

THX   TAMB  OK   MUTX   SWAH-f'; 

The  Mute  Swans  are  found  wild  in  Russia  and 
Siberia:  in  England  they  are  very  common  in'  a  do- 
mestic state.  They  are  seen  in  great  plenty  on  the 
Thames ;  where  they  arc  esteemed  royal  property, 
and  it  is  accounted  felony  to  steal  their  eggs.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Swans  were  held  in 
such  estimation,  that  ^*no  person  who  did  not  possess 
a  freehold  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  five  marks** 
was  permitted  to  keep  any. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  elegance  with 
which  the  Swan  rows  itself  along  in  the  w^ter,  tbrow- 


*  Penn.  Afct.  Zool.iud6a.  * 
Swan,  Mute  Swwa.    Pcnn. Bew,  ftvdi^  vu  %.  \-^*^^ 


TBE    TAME    OR    MOTE    SWAN. 


iofj  itselfinto  the  proutiest  nttitudes  itnaginaWc  before 
the  spectators;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  in  all  nature 
amoreiiirely  or  striking  inwgeofdignity  and  grace. 
in  the  exhibition  of  its  form,  we  see  no  broken  or 
harsh  lines,  no  constraint;'!  or  abrupt  motions,  but 
!ho  roundest  contour  and  the  cJsiest  transitions  ima- 
ginable :  the  eye  wandars  over  every  part  with  plea- 
sure, and  every  part  takes  new  grace  wilh  new 
postures. 

The  Sviin,  with  arched  m-uk 
Between  her  while  wings  mnnOing,  pfouilly  row) 
Her  slate  with  oaty  feet. 


I 


It  exhibits,  however,  but  an  inelegant  appearance  on 
-land. 

The  Swan  will  swim  faster  than  a  man  can  walk^ 
It  is  very  strong,  and  at  limes  extrcindy  fierce  :  it  has 
not  unfrequenlly  l>ccn  known  to  throw  down  and 
trample  upon  youths  of  (iftccn  or  sixteen  years  of 
age:  and  an  old  Swan,  we  are  told,  is  able  to  break 
the  Icg  of  a  man  with  a  single  slroke  of  its  wing. — A 
female,  while  in  tin:  act  of  silting,  observed  a  Fox 
swimming  towards  hiT  from  the  opposite  shore:  she 
^io&taiilly  (iarlcd  into  the  vvalcr,  and,  having  kept  him 
ml  bay  for  a  consiflcfalJc  time  wiih  her  w-ings,  at  last 
,A»ecccdcd  in  drowning  himj  after  ivbich,  in  the  stgbt 
vf  several  persons,  she  rcturmtd  in  triumph.  This 
eircunMtnnce  lo<.)k  place  at  Pcnsy  in  Buckinghara- 
•liire'. 

Swans  arc  very  long-jivci!,  sometimes  arriving  at 


•  i-atfiam'*  Second  Supp^eaienl,  i\^- 


•Id  «wUJiteda«d  Ui»ta8teditilMitilhtt  iiClhp-ilWO 
<p,%giMlib  WM^Dfoer^  wii(>jii<ipiiwwUjlii(iBWi% 
Q'gwtiiarevi»tt«M4  nor.  3j1tiij<ijhy  ■»iii#iii<..ftt 
IIm  tafahittf:  tlMwWiuoralJatt^dMMbiDlHKBdliriHM^ 

IttBdi  •"^  taut  tknoi  '^tiii..iQfli^tfBftiadnMSiiiiiAMl4 

i»  paid,  about  balf-A-guinM  p&^lird,  l!hisy.imm$j^ 
6w  7eaniiigQ,i9||««i  M  ».  guivct  %fiyiiwim|ji»iw 
•old,  tbe;  m^ ^^jjn^jf^^^^Sf.,  <^i^^  ^^:i 

A  DoUe  swamety,  die  pnopttty^^n  W^MBi^ 
'faut  fiom  the  oiftDsioa  Jkiime  jdMMt  .^MMMi^KllMk 

JiamiBbed.     The  ragr^  bdonged  Mfimtly  to  die 

abbot,  and  previously  to  tbe  dissolution  of  tbe  mo- 
nasteries tbey  were  frequently  above  double  this 
number. 

Tbe  Swan  makes  its  nest  of  grass^  among  reeds  i 
^nd  in  February  begins  to  lay ,  depositing  an  egg  every 
t^tber  day  till  there  are  six  or  eigbt«  These  occupy 
lix  weeks  in  hatching.  Dn  Latham  sayi^  be  knows 
two  females  that  for  three  or  four  years  past  have 
agreed  to  associate;  and  have  bad  each  a  brood 
.yearly^  bringing  up  together  about  eleven  young; 
^hey  sit  by  turns,  and  never  quarrel*. — ^When  id 
danger,  the  oki  birds  carry  off  the  young  ones  on 
backs. 


•S""^??' 


*  Second  8upp1cmentf343» 
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THE  SNOW  eoosu*.  ,  i^^ 

Is  about  Ihe  size  of  the  Common  Goose.  The 
upper  niatnliblc  of  (he  bill  is  scurlet,  and  (he  lower 
one  whitish.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumnge  is 
white;  except  the  first  (en  tjuilU  of  the  wings,  which 
arc  black  with  while  shatis.  The  young  are  of  a 
blue  colour,  till  they  arc  a  year  old.-  The  legs  are 
red. 

These  birds  are  very  niinicrous  about  Hudson's 
Bay;  whcne  iheyare  migratory,  going  further  north- 
ward to  breeil.  Thev  arc  also  found  in  the  northera 
parts  of  (he  Old  Coniincnt. 

The  Snow  Geese  have  so  lilllt*  of  the  shyness  of 
•be  other  species,  that  they  are  taken  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner  im:if!;ln:iblc,  about  Jcikut,  and  the 
other  part^  of  Siberia  which  they  frequent.  Thtin- 
bubilanls  place  near  ihe  banks  of  the  rivers  a  great 
net,  in  a  siraight  line;  or  else  form  a  hovel  of  skin» 
sewed  togetlivi-.  This  done,  one  of  the  company 
dresses  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  while  rein-deer^ 
advances  towards  tlie  liock  of  Gcc-^e,  and  then  turns 
back  towards  (he  net  or  hovcU  and  tiis  companions 
go  behind  the  Rock,  and,  by  nuking  a  noise,  drive 
them  forward.  The  simple  birds  mistake  the  man  \ot 
while  for  ihcir  kader,  and  follow  him  uichin  rcaclr 
of  Ilie  net;  Mhich  is  suddenly  pulled  down,  an(h 
caplivales  the  whole.  Wlnjti  he  cho(j«cs  to  conduct 
them  even  into  the  hovel,  they  follow   in  the  same 


Lawm.         !>now  OooH.     fnii. 


•  Whitr   Brint. 
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inanner;  he  creeps  in  at  a  hole  lefl  for  that  purpose, 
and  out  at  another  on  the  opposite  side,  which  he 
closes  np.  The  Gccse  follow  him  through  the  first; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  he  passes  round  and  se- 
cures every  one  of  them*. — ^In  that  frozen  climate 
they  afford  great  subsistence  to  the  natii^cs ;  and  the 
feathers  are  an  article  of  commerce.  Each  family 
will  kill  thousands  in  a  season;  which^  after  being 
plucked  and  gutted,  are  fiung  in  heaps  into  holes 
dug  for  that  purpose,  and  are  covered  only  with  earth. 
The  mould  freezes,  and  forms  over  them  an  arch ;  and 
whenever  the  family  have  occasion  to  open  one  of 
these  magazines,  they  find  their  provisions  perfectly 
sweet  and  good  f . 

THE    WILD    GOOSE;^* 

The«!C  Gccse  inhnbit  the  fens  of  England;  and  arc 
supposed  not  to  migrati\  a^  they  do  in  many  coun- 
tries on  the  continent.  They  breed  in  Lincolnshire 
and  CamhridgLS'.iirc:  t!iey  have  seven  or  eight  young; 
which  are  soirii^timcs  taken,  and  arc  easily  rendere(! 
tame. 


♦  Rlr.  Hearne,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  p.  44?y 
says,  that  if  thcsf  be  the  Scime  birds  as  the  Snow  Qoosc  of  Hud- 
son's Eay,  they  rr.ust  v.iry  much  in  tht-ir  manners  j  for  there  thcr 
are  the  shyest  and  most  watchful  of  all  the  species  of  Geese,  never 
suiicring  a  person  to  approach  them  within  two  or  three  gun- 
shots. 

•j-  Pcnn.  Arct.  Zoal.  ii.  27a. 

J  Synovtm-;.  —  Anas  Anser,  I.:m — Oyc  sauvacte.  Puf. — 
Gray    Lag   Go^^^i.'.     Tfnn.. —  Y<ttv  <<jQote.  Lisit'r.  —Wild   Goose, 
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They  are  often  seen  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred,  flying  at  very  great  heights,  and  seldom 
resting  by  dny.  Their  cry  is  frequently  heard  while 
they  are  imperceptible  from  their  distance  above. 
Whether  this  be  their  note  of  mutual  encourage- 
ment, or  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  respira- 
tion, seems  somewhat  doubtful;  but  they  seldom  ex- 
ert it  when  ihey  alight  in  their  journeys.  On  the 
ground  they  always  arrange  themselves  in  a  line,  and 
seem  to  descend  rather  for  rest  than  refreshment  ; 
for,  having  continued  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or 
two,  one  of  them  with  a  long  loud  note  sounds  a  kind 
of  signal,  tu  ivhich  the  rest  always  punctually  attend, 
and  rising  in  a  group  they  pursue  their  journey  with 
alacrity.  Their  flight  ia  conducted  with  vast  regu- 
larity ;  they  always  proceed  either  in  a  line  a-breast, 
or  in  two  lines  joining  in  an  angle  at  the  middle.  In 
this  order  they  generally  take  the  lead  by  turns;  the 
foremost  falling  back  in  ihc  rear  when  tired,  and  the 
next  in  station  succeeding  to  his  duty*. — ^Their 
track  is  generally  so  high,  that  it  is  dmost  impossible 
to  reach  ihem  from  a  fowling-piece;  and  even  when 
this  can  be  done,  they  file  so  equally  that  one  dis< 
charge  very  seldom  kills  more  than  a  single  bird. 

They  breed  in  the  plains  and  marshes  about  Hud- 
son's Bay  in  North  America :  in  some  years  the  young 
ones  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  at  ibis 
age  they  arc  easily  tamed.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
singular,  that  they  will  never  learn  to  eat  corn,  un- 
less some  of  the    old    ones  arc  taken   along  with 
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them ;  which  may  be  done  when  these  are  in  a 
moulting  state. 

Our  common  tame  Goose  is  nolhiog  more  than 
this  species  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

These  birds  are  no  where  kept  in  such  vast  quao- 
tities  as  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire;  several  persond 
there  having  as  many  as  a  thousand  breeders.  Tbcy 
are  bred  for  the  sake  of  their  quills  and  feathers  ;  for 
which  they  are  stripped  while  alive,  once  in  the  year 
for  their  quills,  and  no  less  than  6ve  times  for  (he 
feathers:  the  first  plucking  commences  about  Lady- 
day,  for  both ;  and  the  other  four  are  between  Lady- 
day  and  Michaelmas.  U  is  said  that  in  general  the 
birds  do  not  suffer  very  much  from  this  operalioo: 
except  cold  weather  sets  in,  which  then  kills  great 
numbers  of  them.  The  old  Geese  submit  quietly  to 
be  plucked,  but  the  young  ones  are  very  noisy  and 
unruly.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  be  once  saw  this  business 
performed,  and  observed  (hat  even  Goslings  of  only 
six  weeks  old  were  not  spared— 4br  their  tails  wcie 
plucked,  as  he  was  told,  to  inure  them  early  to  the 
custom.  The  possessors,  except  in  this  cruel  prac- 
tice, treat  their  birds  with  great  kindness;  lodging 
them  very  often  even  in  the  same  room  with  them- 
selves. 

These  Geese  breed  in  general  only  once  ».yi 
but  if  well  kept  they  somelimes  hatch  twice  in  a 
8on,  During  their  sitting  each  bird  ha*  a  space 
allotted  to  it,  in  rows  of  wicker  pens  placed  one  above 
another;  and  it  is  said  that  the  gozzarj,  orgoose-berd, 
who  has  the  care  of  them,  drives  the  whole  fiock  to 
water  twice  a-day,  and,  bringing  them  back  to  their 
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babitatkms,  places  every  bird  (wtlboat  misHDg  one) 
in  its  own  nest. 

It  tsscarcely  credible  what  numbers  of  Geese  are 
driren  from  the  distant  counties  to  London  for  ealei 
frequently  two  or  ihnee  thousand  in  a  drove;  and 
in  the  year  1783  one  drove  passed  through  Chelms- 
ford, in  their  usy  from  Suffolk,  to  London,  that 
contained  above  nine  ihousand. 

However  simple  in  appearance,  or  awkward  in  ges- 
ture, the  Goose  may  be,  it  is  not  without  many 
marks  both  of  ?cntitnent  and  understanding.  The 
courage  with  which  it  protects  its  young  and  defends 
itself  against  the  ravenous  birds,  and  certain  iiistartces 
of  attachment  and  even  of  gratitude  which  have  been 
observed  in  it,  render  our  general  contempt  of  the 
Goose  ill-founded.  This  I  shall  confirm  by  relating 
an  instance  of  warm  affection,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Comte  de  BuSbn  by  a  man  of  veracity 
and  information.  The  following  are  nearly  his  own 
words :  —  "  Thric  were  two  Ganders,  a  gray  and  a 
white  one  (the  lalter  named  Jacqunt),  with  three  fe- 
males. The  maleswcre  perpcluallyciintending  for  the 
company  of  the'Jc  damai.  When  one  or  the  other 
prevailed,  it  assumed  the  direction  of  them,  and  hin- 
dered its  rival  from  approaching.  He  who  was  the 
master  during  the  night,  would  not  yield  the  next 
morning  ;  and  the  two  gallants  fought  so  furiously, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  speedy  in  parting  them. 
It  happened  one  dai'.  that  being  drawn  to  the 
bottom  ofthe  garden  by  their  cries,  I  found  them 
with  their  necks  ent«'incd>  striking  their  wings  with 
r^pidiry  and  astonishing  force:   the  three  females 
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turned  round,  as  wishing  to  separate  tbem,  but  with* 
out  effect :  at  last  the  white  Gander  was  worsted, 
ovenhrown,  and  maltreated,  by  the  other. .   I  parted 
them  ;  happily  for  the  white  one,  as  he  would  other- 
wise have  lost  his  life.     Then  the  conqueror  began 
screaming  and  gabbling,  and  clapping  bis  wings; 
and  ran  to  join  his  mistresses,  giving  each  a  noisj 
salute,  to  which  the  three  dames  replied,  ranging 
themselves  at   the  same  time  round  hinru    Mean- 
while  poor  Jacquot  was  in  a  pitiable  condition ;  and, 
retiring,  sadly  vented  at  a  distance  his  doleful  cries. 
It  was  several  days  before  he  recovered  from  his 
dejection  ;  during  which  time  I  bad  sometimes  oc- 
casion to  pass  through  the  court  where  be  strayed. 
1  saw  him  always  thrust  out  from  society;  and  when- 
ever I  passed,  became  gabbling  to  me.     One  day 
he  approached  so  near,  and  showed  so  much  friend- 
ship, that  I  could  not  help  caressing  him,  by  strok- 
ing with  my  hand  his  back  and  neck  ;  to  which  he 
seemed  so  sensible,  as  to  follow  me  into  the  entrance 
of  the  court.     Next  day,  as  I  again  passed,  he  ran 
to  me,  and  I  gave  him  the  same  caresses;  with  which 
alone  he  was  not  satisfied,  but  seemed,  by  his  ge>'- 
tures,  to  desire  that   I  should  introduce  him  to  bis 
mates.     I  accordingly  led  him  to  their  rjuartcr ;  and, 
upon    his  arrival,   he  began  his  vociferations,  and 
directly  addressed  the  three  dames,  who  failed  not  to 
answer  him.     Immediately  his  late  victor  sprung  up- 
on Jaccjuot.     I  left  them  for  a  moment;  the  gray 
one  was  always   the  sironger  :  I  took  part  with  mv 
Jacquot,  who  \\;\sv\uAcx\  I  \j»et  him  over  his  rival ;  be 
was  thrown  \  \  %fX  Vv\m  v\^  ^n^^vcv.   \\\  ^\^\;'^>^  Nj^ve^ 
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HSxiglit  eleven  minutes  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  whicli 
I  gave  him,  he  at  last  obtained  the  advantage,  nnd 
got  possession  of  the  three  dames.  When  my  friend 
Jacqnot  saw  himself  master,  he  would  not  venture 
bhi  leave  his  females,  and  therefore  no  longer  came  to 
Vine  when  I  passed :  he  only  gave  me  at  a  distance 
many  tokens  of  friendship,  shouting  and  clapping 
his  wings  ;  but  would  not  tjuit  his  companions,  lest, 
perhaps,  his  rival  shouhl  take  possession.  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  till  the  breeding  season,  and  he 
never  gabbled  to  mc  but  at  a  distance.  When  his 
females,  however,  began  to  sit,  he  left  them,  and 
redoubled  his  friendship  to  me.  One  day,  having 
followed  me  as  far  as  the  icehouse  at  the  lop  of  the 
park,  the  spot  where  I  must  necessarily  part  with 
'  him  in  pursuing  my  way  to  a  wood  at  half  a  league 

tistance,  I  shut  him  in  the  park.  He  no  sooner 
iw  himself  separated  from  me,  than  be  vented 
strange  cries.  However,  I  went  on  my  road ;  and 
had  advanced  about  a-lhird  of  the  distance,  when 
the  noise  of  a  heavy  flight  made  me  turn  my  head  : 
I  saw  my  Jacquot,  only  four  paces  from  nie.  He 
followed  me  all  the  way,  partly  on  (but,  psirtly  on 
wing;  getting  before  me  and  stopping  at  the  cross- 
paths  to  see  which  way  I  should  lake.  Our  journey 
lasted  from  ten  u'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  in 
the  evening;  and  my  companion  followeil  me  through 
all  the  windings  of  the  wood,  without  seeming  to 
be  tired.  After  this,  he  attended  me  every  where, 
so  as  to  become  troublesome ;  for  I  was  not  able 
to  go  to  any  place  without  his  Irasixtt^  tr"j  i.\ft^itK 
to  that  one  day   he  even    came  \o  ftixCl  toc  va  "^^ 
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church.  Anotlier  time,  as  he  was  pissing  by  the  rec- 
tor's window,  he  heard  me  talking  in  the  room  ;  and, 
35  he  found  the  door  open,  he  entered,  climbed  up 
stairs  ;  and,  marching  in,  gave  a  loud  e^icbmalion  of 
joy,  to  the  no  small  affright  of  the  family. 

"  I  am  sorry,  in  relating  such  interesting  trails  of 
tny  good  and  faithful  friend  Jacquot,  when  I  reflect 
thai  it  was  myself  that  first  dissolved  the  pleasing 
connection;  but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  separate 
him  from  me  by  force.  Poor  Jacquot  fancied  him- 
self as  free  in  the  best  apartments  as  in  his  own:  and 
after  several  accidents  of  this  kinij,  he  was  shut  t)f>, 
and  I  saw  him  nomore.  His  in(|tiietude  lasted  above 
a  year,  and  he  died  from  vexation.  He  was  becumc 
a-i  dry  as  a  bit  of  wood,  as  I  am  told  ;  for  I  would 
not  see  him  :  and  his  deathwas  concealed  from  me 
for  more  than  two  months  after  the  event.  Were  I 
to  recount  all  the  friendly  incidents  between  roe  and 
poor  Jacquot,  I  should  not  fur  several  days  bare  done 
writing.  He  died  in  the  third  yearof  oar  frien^ip, 
aged  seven  years  and  two  months*." 

THE    CANADA    OOOSEf 

Is  a  bird  somewhat  bigger  than  the  tame  Goose. 
The  bill,  the  head,  and  the  neck,  are  black ;  and 
under  the  throat  there  is  a  broad  white  band,  like  a 
crescent.  The  breast,  the  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
the  back,  and  wing-coverts,  are  dusky  brown:  the 

*  BnSbn's  Bird;,  vol.  n.  p. 38,  note. 
f    StMOMliU. —  Anu  Cam&nstk.    limt.— O^  i.  Crmte. 
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lower  parts  of  (he  neck  and  belly,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  while.  The  quills  and  (ail  are  black,  and 
the  legs  dark  lead-colour. 

The  Canada  Geese  inhabit  the  further  parts  of 
North  America.  Immense  flocks  appear  annually 
in  the  spring  in  Hudson's-bay,  and  pass  more  to  the 
north  to  breed  ;  and  return  southward  in  the  autumn. 
The  English  at  Hudson's-bay  depend  greatly  on 
Geese,  of  this  and  other  kinds,  for  their  support; 
and  in  favourable  years  they  often  kill  three  or  four 
thouiiand,  which  they  salt  and  barrel.  Their  arrival 
is  impatiently  waited — it  is  the  harbinger  of  the 
spring,  and  that  month  is  named  by  the  Indians  the 
Goost  Moon. 

The  Eagllsh  settlers  send  out  their  servants,  as  well 
as  the  Indians,  to  shoot  these  birds  on  their  passage. 
It  is  in  vain  to  pursue  them  ;  the  men  therefore  form 
a  row  of  huts  made  of  boughs,  at  musquet-shot 
distance  from  each  other,  and  placed  in  a  line  across 
the  vast  marshes  of  the  country.  Each  hovel,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  iland,  is  occupied  by  only  a  single  person. 
These  attend  the  flight  of  the  birds;  on  the  approach 
of  which  they  mimic  their  cackle  so  well,  that  the 
Geese  will  answer,  wheel,  and  come  nearer  the  stand. 
The  sportsman  remains  motionless,  and  on  his  knees, 
with  his  gun  cocked  the  whole  time ;  and  never 
fires  till  he  can  perceive  the  eyes  of  ihe  Goose.  He 
fires  as  they  are  gtiing  from  him ;  then  picks  up 
another  gun  that  lies  by  him,  and  discharges  that 
also.  The  Geese  that  he  has  killed,  he  sets  up  on 
^icks,  as  if  alive,  to  decoy  others :  he  also  makes 
lificiaJ  birds  for  the  same  purpose.    \ft  a  ijp^^  ^"a^i 
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(for  ihcy  fly  in  very  uncertain  and  unequal  numbers) 
a  single  Intiian  will  kill  two  hundred. — ^Notwith- 
standing each  species  of  Gomc  lias  a  different  call, 
jct  the  Indians  are  admirable  in  their  imitation  of 
every  one  *. 

THE    EIDER    DIJCKf. 

This  species  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Com-' 
mon  Duck.  lis  bill  is  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
forehead  and  checks  advance  far  inio  tlie  base.  In 
the  male,  the  feathers  of  part  of  the  head,  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  brcaal,  the  belly,  and  the  tail,  arc 
black,  as  arc  also  thcqtiili-fcathersofthc  wings;  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is  white.  The  legs 
are  green.  The  female  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  vari- 
ously marked  niih-  black  and  dusky  streaks.  It  is 
principally  found  in  the  ivestcrn  isles  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land. 

In  Iceland,  the  Eider  Ducks  generally  build  their 
nests  on  small  islands  not  far  from  the  shore ;  and 
sometimes  even  near  the  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
who  treat  them  with  so  much  attention  and  kindness 
as  to  render  them  nearly  tame. — Sometimes  two 
females  will  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  in  which 
case  they  always  agree  remarkably  well, 

As  long  as  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  con- 

•  Penn.  Arcl.  Zool.  ii.  366. 

f  Stnomyus.— Anu  mdlbs!tn^    Limt.-^-Ojo  i  Dovett  on 

Eider.    Buff—ZHtr,    or  Culhbeit  Dock.    H'illigbfy.-  Grot 

£1ick  and  While    Dock.    Edwardt. ~Co\^    Martin. — Dnntur 
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tinues  oti  watch  near  the  sliore  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
young  are  batched  he  leaves  them.  The  mother, 
however,  remains  wilh  thcni  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. It  is  curious  to  observe  her  manner  of  lead- 
ing them  out  of  the  nest,  almost  as  soon  as  thejr 
creep  from  the  eggs.  Going  before  them  to  the 
shore,  they  trip  after  her:  .md,  when  she  comes  to 
the  water-side,  she  takes  them  on  her  back,  and 
swims  a  few  yards  wilh  them;  when  she  dives,  and 
the  young  ones  are  left  floating  on  the  surfiice,  and 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
Eeldom  seen  afterwards  on  land. 

From  these  birds  is  produced  tlie  soft  down  so 
well  known  by  the  name  of  eiJer  or  aiJer  down. 
This  they  pluck  from  their  brcaMs  in  the  breeding 
season,  (o  line  their  nesls;  making  with  it  a  soft  bed 
Ki£)r  their  young.  When  the  natives  come  to  the 
^nest,  they  carefully  remove  the  female,  and  take 
away  the  superfluous  down  and  eggs;  after  this  they 
replace  the  female :  she  then  begins  to  lay  afresh, 
and  covers  her  eggs  with  new  down,  which  she 
plucks  from  her  body;  when  ibis  is  scarce,  or  she 
has  no  more  left,  the  male  comes  to  her  assistance, 
and  covers  the  eggs  wilh  his  down,  which  is  while, 
and  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  ft-male. 
When  the  young  ones  leave  the  nest,  which  is  about 
an  hour  after  they  are  hatched,  it  is  once  more 
,„    plundered. 

^K    The  best  down,  and  the  most  eggs,  arc  got  dtiring 
^Hie  first  three  weeks  of  their    la}ing;  and  it  has 
generally  been  observed,  that  they  lay  the  ^':t^^.«^^. 
number  of  eggs  in    rainy   wcavVvw. — Oi^t  ^^wt'al^'i^* 
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during  the  time  of  laying,  generally  give*] 
pound  of  down  ;  which,  however,  is  reduced  one-half 
afier  it  is  cleansed*. 

The  eider-down  is  of  such  value,  when  in  its 
purity,  that  it  is  sold  in  Lapland  for  two  rix-dollan 
a  pound.  It  is  extremely  soft  and  warm  ;  and  so 
light  and  expansive,  that  a  couple  of  handful) 
squeezed  together  are  sufficient  to  fill  a  down  quilt, 
— a  covering  like  a  feather-bed,  used  in  those  cold 
countries  instead  of  a  common  quilt  or  blanket-f-. 

There  are  generally  exported  from  Iceland,  evei}' 
year,  by  the  Iceland  company  at  Copenhagen,  1500 
or  aooo  pounds  weight  of  down,  cleansed  and  un- 
deanscd,  exclusive  of  what  is  privately  exported  by 
foreigners.  In  the  year  1750,  this  company  sold 
so  much  in  quantity  of  this  article,  as  produced 
3747  fix-dollars,  besides  what  was  sent  directly  to 

Glucltsladt:t- 

The  Greenlandcrs  kill  these  birds  with  darisj 
pursuing  them  in  their  little  boats,  watching  their 
course  by  the  air  bubbles  when  they  dive,  and  always 
striking  at  them  when  they  rise  to  the  surface  wearied. 
The  tlesb  is  valued  as  food,  and  their  skins  are  made 
into  warm  and  comfortable  undcr-garments§. 

THE    WILD    DUCK||. 

Wild  Ducks  frequent  the  marshy  places  in  manj^j 


*  VonTroil,  145. 

t  Consett,  ?7.       I  Von  Troil.      f  Penn.  Ar«.  Zool.  li.  tjj. 

II  SvNONtMi. — Anas  fioschu.  Lisa. — Csnard  Sauvage.  Brf, 
— Comnion  Wild  Duck  and  Mallard,  Common  Tunc  Duck. 
Willugbly Penn.  Brit.  Zeel.  ii,  lub.  97. Bnu.  Birdi,  a. 
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arls  of  ihis  kingdom  ;  hut  no  where  in  greater 
lenty  than  in  Lincolnshire,  wliere  protligious  num. 
BTS  are  annually  taken  in  the  decoys.  In  only  ten 
jcoys  in  ihc  neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet,  as  many 

I  tbirty>one  thousand  two  hundred  have  been  caught 

II  one  season, 
A  decoy  is  a  pond  generally  situated  in  a  njsrsh, 

M>  as  to  be  surrounded  with  wood  or  reeds,  and  if 
possible  with  both,  to  prevent  the  birds  which  fre- 
qnent  it  from  being  disturbed.  In  this  pond  the 
birds  sleep  during  the  day  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  even- 
ing sets  in,  the  decoy  rises  (as  it  is  termed),  and  (lie 
wild  fowl  feed  during  the  pight.  If  the  evening  is 
Btill,  the  noise  of  their  wings  during  flight  is  heard 
ftt  a  great  distance,  and  is  a  pleasing  thongh  some, 
what  melancholy  sound.  The  tiecoy-ditcks  (which 
■re  cither  bred  in  the  pond-yard,  or  in  the  marshes 
adjacent ;  and  which,  although  they  fly  abmad,  regu- 
larly return  for  food  to  the  pond,  and  mix  with  the 
tame  ones  that  never  quit  the  pond)  are  fed  with 
hemp-seed,  oals,  and  buck-wheat. — In  catching  the 
wild  birds,  hemp-seed  is  thrown  over  the  skreens  to 
allure  them  fbrwar<l  into  the  pipes  %  of  which  (here 
B  several,  leading  up  a  narrow  dilch,  that  closes  at 
Ht  with  afumtehnel.  Over  these /•;/>«,  which  grow 
narrower  from  the  first  entrance,  there  is  a  continued 
arch  of  netting,  suspended  on  hoops.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  pipe  far  almost  every  wind  ihiit  can  blow, 
08  on  that  circumstance  it  depends  which  pipe  the 
Ibwl  will  take  to.    The  decoy-man  likewise  always 
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bis  month  or  hand  a  piece  o(  Ditfch  htrf,  (hall 
effluvia  may  not  reach  them;  for,  if  they  once  dis 
ver  by  the  smell  that  a  Man  is  near,  they  all  inst^ntl 
take  flight.  Along  each /i/re  arc  placed  refd skrrtris, 
at  certain  intervals,  to  prex-ent  him  from  being  seen 
till  he  thinks  proper  to  show  himself,  or  the  birds  an- 
passed  up  the  pipe,  to  which  they  arc  led  by  the 
trained  Ducks  (who  know  the  decoy-man*s  whistle), 
or  are  enticed  by  the  licmp-secd.  A  Dog  is  some- 
times used ;  who  is  taught  to  play  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  skrecns,  at  the  direction  of  bis 
master.  The  fowl,  roused  by  this  new  object,  ad- 
vance towards  it,  while  Ihe  Dog  is  pinying  still 
nearer  to  the  entrance  of  the  pipes  ;  till  at  last  Ihe 
decoy-man  appears  from  behind  the  skreens,  and  the 
wild-fowl,  not  daring  to  pass  by  him,  and  unable  to 
fly  off  on  account  of  the  net  covering  the  hoops, 
press  forward  to  the  end  of  the  funnel-net  which  ter- 
minates upon  the  land,  where  a  person  ts  stationed 
ready  to  take  them.  The  trained  birds  return  back 
past  the  decoy-man,  into  the  pond  again,  till  a  rcpc- 
tKion  of  their  services  is  required.  The  general 
season  for  catching  is  from  the  latter  end  of  October 
till  February.  There  is  a  prohibition,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, against  taking  them  between  the  first 
June  and  the  first  of  October. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  have,  in  the  fe 
an  annual  driving  of  the  young  Ducks,  before  ll 
took  wing.    Numbers  of  people  assembled,  who 
a  vast  tract,  and  forced  the  birds  into  a  net  placed 
at  the  spot  where  the  sport  was  to  terminate.    By 
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THE    WILD    DUCK. 

\h\^  practice  (which  however  his  been  abolished  by 
parliament)  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy-four 
izen  have  been  known  to  be  taken  in  one  day*. 
Wild  Ducks  are  very  artful  birds.  They  do  not 
ulwsys  build  their  nest  close  to  the  water,  but  often 
at  a  good  distance  from  it ;  in  which  case  the  female 
will  take  the  young  in  her  beak,  or  between  the  legs, 
to  the  water.  They  have  been  known  sometimes  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  a  high  tree,  in  a  deserted  Magpie  or 
Crow's  nesti  and  an  instance  has  likewise  been  re- 
corded of  one  being  found  at  Etchingham,  in  Sussex, 
silting  upon  nine  eggs,  in  an  oak,  at  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground:  the  eggs  were 
supported  by  some  small  twigs  laid  crossways. 
f  We  are  informed,  that  at  Bold,  in  Lancashire, 
^here  were  formerly  great  quantities  of  Wild  Ducks, 
during  the  summer-time,  in  the  ponds  and  moat  near 
the  Hall.  These,  it  is  said,  used  regularly  to  be 'fed. 
A  man  beat  with  a  stone  on  a  hollow  wooden  vessel, 
fSnd  immediately  the  Ducks  would  come  round  him. 
He  scattered  corn  among  them,  which  tlicy  gathered 
with  as  much  quietness  and  familiarity  as  might  be 
expected  from  tame  Ducks.  As  soon  as  they  had 
finished  their  repast,fhey  returned  to  their  accustomed 
h-iunlsf. 

Prodigious  numbers  of  these  birds  arc  taken  by 

^decoys,  in   Picardy  in  prance,  particularly  on  the 

[  river  Somme.     Il  is  customary  there,  to  wait  for  the 

flock's  passing  over  certain  known  places  ;  when  the 

sportsman,  having  a  wicker  cage  cotilaining  a  quan- 

*  Daniel,  li.  469. — Laihim. 
t  Liigb'i  Natural  Hiilory  of  Chnhit,  Stc.  i6i- 
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tity  of  tame  birds,  lets  out  one  at  a  time,  which  eip 
ticing  the  passengers  within  gun-shot,  f\ve  or  six  are 
often  killed  at  once  by  an  expert  marksman.  They 
arc  now  and  then  also  taken  by  books  baited  with 
raw  meat,  which  the  birds  swallow  while  swimtniRg 
on  the  water. 

Other  methods  of  catching  Ducks  and  Geeseire 
peculiar  to  certain  nations  :  one  of  these,  ffom  its 
singnlarity,  seems  worth  mentioning.  A  person 
wades  into  the  water  up  to  the  chin  ;  and,  having  his 
head  covered  with  an  empty  enLhash,  approaches  the 
place  where  the  Ducks  are  ;  which,  not  regarding  an 
object  of  this  kind,  suffer  the  man  freely  lo  mix  with 
the  flock  ;  when  he  has  only  to  pull  them  by  the  legs 
under  the  water,  one  after  another,  and  fix  ibem  to 
his  belt,  till  he  is  satisfied;  returning  as  unsuspected 
by  the  remainder  as  when  he  first  came  among  them*. 
—This  curious  method  is  frcquenlly  practised  on  the 
riverGiangcs,  the  earthen  vesselsof  the  Gentoos  being 
used  instead  of  calabashes.  These  vessels  are  what 
the  Gentoos  boil  their  rice  in  :  after  having  been  once 
used,  they  are  looked  upon  as  defiled,  and  are  thrown 
into  the  river  as  useless  :  the  Duck-takers  find  them 
convenient  for  their  purpose;  as  the  Duck.%  from 
•eeing  them  constantly  float  down  the  stream,  look 
upon  them  as  objects  not  to  be  regarded. 

The  Chinese  make  great  use  of  Ducks,  hut  prefer 
the  tame  lo  the  wild  ones.  Il  is  said  that  the  major 
part  of  the  Ducks  in  China  arc  hatched  by  artificirf 
heat.    The  e^s,  being  laid  in  boxc^  of  saod,  are 
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placed  on  s  brick  hearth,  to  which  is  given  a  proper 
beat  dortng  the  time  required  for  hatching.  The 
lucklings  arc  fed  with  Craw-fish  and  Crabs,  boiled 
id  cat  small,  snd  afterwards  mixed  with  bulled 
lice  ;  and  io  about  a  fortnight  they  are  able  to  shift 
for  ibemselves.  The  Chinese  then  provide  them  an 
old  t$e^motber,  who  leads  them  where  they  arc  lo 
find  provender;  being  lirst  put  on  board  a  sampane, 
or  boat,  which  is  destined  for  their  habilntion  i  and 
from  which  the  whole  flock,  often  to  the  amount  of 
three  or  four  hundred,  go  out  to  feed,  and  return  at 
command.  This  method  is  used  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  (for  in  the  colder  months  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed ;)  and  is  so  (ar  from  a  novelty,  that  it  may  be 
every  where  seen  :  but  more  especially  about  the 
time  of  culling  the  rice,  and  gleaning  the  crop;  when 
the  masters  of  the  Duck-sampancs  row  up  and  down 
the  river,  according  to  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
food,  which  is  found  in  plenty,  at  the  tide  of  chh,  on 
the  rice  plantations,  as  they  are  overHowcd  at  high 
water.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Ducks  obey 
their  masters!  for  some  thoiieands,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent boats,  will  feed  at  large  on  the  same  spot,  and 
on  a  signal  given  will  follow  their  leader  to  their  re- 
spective satnp.mes,  without  a  single  stranger  being 
iound  among  them.  This  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
AC  consider  the  number  of  inhabited  sampancs* 
the  Tigris ;  supposed  to  be  no  less  than  forty  tiou* 

*  SMnpane  is  a  common  name  (ir  »  Uut  i  the  iabobtted  oaa 
eonlain  etch  a  separate  family,  of  which  Ihcy  are  the  onl/  dwelling } 
^kSvI  mwijr  of  the  Chinese  pats  aImo*t  their  whole  li*«»  in  thia  mau* 
^■fecr  DD  tb«  vater. 
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saad,  which  are  moored  in  rows  close  to  each 
wilh  here  and  there  a  narrow  passage  for  boats  lo. 
sail  up  and  down  the  river.  The  Tigris  at  Cjutoo, 
is  somewhat  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London  ;  and. 
the  whole  river  is  there  covered  in  this  manner  fot. 
the  extent  of  at  least  a  mile.  , 
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THE  Auks  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of 
the  Northern  Ocean.  They  breed  in  holes  which 
ihey  sometimes  dig  in  the  carlh,  or  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks;  and  lay  but  one  egg.  They  generally  re^ 
in  these  holes  during  the  night.  Their  feet  arc 
placed  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  makes 
some  of  the  species  stand  with  their  heads  almost 
upright.  In  their  maiiners  they  generally  appear 
very  stupid. 

The  bill  is  strong,  thick,  convex,  and,  except  in 
a  very  few  species,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and 
crossed  with  transverse  furrows.  The  nostrils  are 
linear,  and  situated  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  bill. 
They  have  three  toes,  all  placed  forward. 

THE    PUFFIN    AUK*. 

.This  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  much  compressed 

*8twiHYH( — AlcaArcitca.    Unit. — Mmreiix.    -B«^— Psf- 
fin.  i>raii.— CouVxnaeV).  IfilNisKp-s-Bowscr. 
Birdi^  ii.  p.  i68. 
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on  the  sides ;  and  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  at 
the  base,  from  whence  both  mandibles  tend  to  a  point, 
which  is  a  little  curved  :  across  these  are  oblique  fur* 
rows:  the  half  of  the  bill  next  the  point  is  red  ;  and 
that  next  the  base  blue-gray.  The  top  of  the  head, 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage,  are  btark ;  which  colour  passes  also 
round  the  throat  like  a  collar.  The  side>i  of  the 
head,  the  chin>  and  all  the  under  parts  are  white. 
The  legs  are  orange. 

I'he  PufHn  Aulcs  appear  in  some  parta  of  our  coaat 
in  the  beginning  of  April.  Their  first  employment 
16  the  forming  of  burrows  in  the  earth  or  sand,  for 
their  youngi  which  is  the  task  of  the  males,  who  are 
so  intent  on  tlie  business  ai^^  to  sufttir  themselves  at 
that  time  to  be  taken  with  (lie  band.  Some,  wliere 
th^e  is  opportunity,  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
forming  holes,  by  dispossessing  (he  R.ilbils  of  theirs. 

They  lay  one  white  egg)  and  the  males  as  well  S9 
females  perform  the  office  of  silting,  relieving  each 
plhcr  when  they  go  to  fe?d.  The  younj;  an:  hatched 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  Mr.  Penuacit  has  asserted 
that  their  affection  for  their  ypwog  is  a>  gretf ,  that, 
when  "  laid  bold  of  by  the  wings,  they  will  gire 
themselves  the  most  cf-ue)  biles  on  any  part  of  theli 
tK>dy  that  they  can  reach,  as  if  actuated  by  despair; 
and  when  released,  instead  qf  flying  away,  Ihey  will 
9ften  hurry  again  into  their  burrows."  When  I 
was  in  Wales,  in  the  summer  of  1801, 1  took  sever^il 
pf  them  out  of  the  holes  that  had  young  ones  in  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact.  They  bit 
me  with  great  violence,  but  none  ft!  VV^m  wi\x?i\  o?^ 
LI 
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any  parte  of  their  own  bodj' :  a  few  on  Bemg^^W 
leased  ran  into   the  burrows  -,  but  not  always  loifl 
those  from  whence  I  had  taken  them  :  if  it  wa;  moM 
easy  for  ihetn  to  ci^cape  into  a  hole  than  raise  tbeflfl 
selves  into  the  air,  they  did  so ;  but  if  not,  they  niH 
down  the  slope  of  the  hili  in  which  their  burrows 
were  formed,  and  flew  away. — The  noise  they  make 
when  with  their  young  is  a  sin^lar  kind  of  liuflN 
ming,  much  resembling  that  produced  by  ibe  laf 
wheels  used  for  spinning  worsted.     On  being  8ei 
they  emitted  this  noise  with  greater  violence ;  i 
from  its  being  interrupted  by  their  etruggliogl 
escape,  it  sounded  not  much  unlike  the  effiirts  a 
dumb  m:m  to  speak. 

The  young  ones  are  entirely  covered  with  a  lonff  ' 
blackish  down ;  and  in  shape  are  altogether  »  dif- 
ferent from  the  parent  birds,  that  no  one  could  Mi 
lirst  sight  suppose  them  of  the  same  species.  Their 
bili  also  is  long,  pointed,  and  black,  with  scarcely 
any  marks  of  furrows*. 

The  re-migration  of  the  Puffins  takes  place  about 
the  middle  of  August  ;  when  not  a  siogle  one  re- 
mains behind,  except  the  unfledged  young  of  tbc 
latter  hatches  :  these  are  left  a  prey  to  the  Peregrioc 
Falcon  i  which  watches  the  mouth  of  the  h(^es  for 
their  appearance, ,  compelled,  as  they  must  soon  bcv 
by  hunger,  to  come  out. 

~Xhe_tbodof  these  birds  isSpnU  oc^-ses-wree^ 
which  makes  them  excessirely  rank  ;'yet  the  youn{ 
are  pickled  and  preserved  with-  ftpices,  and  by  some 
people  arc  much  admired. 
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The  KamtfichndBles  ami  Kiuilcs  wear  the  bills  of 
Puffins  fnslcned  «Ik>u(  their  necks  wiili  siraps. 

le  prie^ls  put  tlicm  on  with  a  proper  ccrcinonyi 
tfic  persons  arc  siipposeil  to  be  iilways  allendcd 

good-foriiine  so  long  as  they  retain  Ihem  there*. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  Puffins  do  not  breed 
tHl  their  third  year.  The  proof  of  this  arises  from 
tho  (^serv:itions  made  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Davies,  of 
Abcr,  in  Caernarvonshire,  on  the  different  forms  of 
the  bills,  nmonft  the  thousands  of  ibis  species  which, 
in  the  ye-ir  1776,  were  wrecked  on  the  Welsh  coast 
aearCriccictb.  He  saw  the  beach,  for  miies,  covered 
'ith  dead  birds  -,  among  which  were  Puffins,  Razor- 

lls.  Guillemots,  and  Kittiwakes;  as  well  as  Tar- 
,  GannelB,  Wild  Geese,  Bernaclcs,  Brtnt  Geese, 

»ter<t,  and  Tufted  Ducks.  This  unusual  accident 
he  conjectured  to  be  uwiiig  to  a  severe  storm  of  frost 
that  had  uvertaken  both  the  migrants  and  re-migrants. 
From  the  Puffins  be  here  found,  he  remarked  the 
different  furms  of  iheir  bills  in  their  several  periods  of 
lifc.  Those  lhat  he  suppose;  to  have  been  of  the 
fir-il  year  were  small,  weak,  desiitute  of  any  furrow, 
aad  of  a  du^ky  colour ;  thtjse  of  the  second  )C3r 
were  considerably  stronger  and  larger,  lightcr-co- 
toured,  and  with  a  faint  rudiment  of  a  furrow  at  the 
base;  tha^  of  tlie  more  advanced  year)  had  vivid 
colours,  fliid  were  of  great  s)rengtli|. 
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I'HE  PENGUIN  TRIBE. 

THE  Penguins  seem  to  hold  the  same  place  in  Ihc 
southern  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  Auks  do  in  tlic 
northern;  being  only  found  in  (he  temperate  and 
frigid  zones  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  re- 
semble them  in  almost  all  their  habits ;  walking enct, 
and  being  very  stupid  :  they  also  resemble  them  in 
their  colour,  and  their  mode  of  feeding,  and  of  tnak- 
hig  their  nests.  From  the  extreme  shortness  of  their 
"wings,  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  flying.  Thef 
fffim  with  great  Kn-iftnes!<|  and  are  fbrtifie<l  gainst 
the  effects  of  a  long  continuance  in  (he  cold  water, 
by  an  abundance  of  fat.  They  hatch  their  Toung  in 
an  erecr  position  ;  aud  cackle  like  Geese,  but  in  a 
hoarser  tone. 

-  Their  bill  in  strong,  siroight,  furrowed  on  (be 
sides,  and  bent  towards  the  point.  The  nofilrib  arc 
liticor,  and  pLiccd  in  the  furrows.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  strong  spines,  pointing  backwards. 
The  wing-s  are  small,  not  unlike  Hn^,  covered  irilii 
no  longer  feathers  than  the  rt-st  of  the  body.  The 
body  U  clothed  with  thick  short  fcntliers  :  which  have 
broad  shafts,  and  are  placed  as  compactly  as  scaler. 
The  legs  arc  short  and  thick,  placed  backwards,  near 
the  tail.  The  toes  are  four,  all  placed  forwards; 
tiw  intwiur  ones  are  loose,  and  the  rest  ut;bbed. — 
The  tail  is  very  sliff,  consisting  of  broad  shafts 
licarcdv  webbed. 


THE    CRESTED    PENGUIN*. 

This  bcautifa!  bird  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
i'he  bill  is  red,  and  three  iiKhes  long ;  the  upper 
lAnndible  curved  at  Ihe  end,  and  the  lower  obtuse. 
The  head,  neck,  back,  and  sides,  are  black.  Over 
)Bch  eye  there  is  a  stripe  of  paie  yellow  feathers, 
Ivbich  lengthens  behind  into  a  crest  about  four 
bches  long  ;  this  is  dccciinbcnt,  but  can  be  erected 
iit  pleasure:  ihe  feathers  of  the  head  above  this  are 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  stand  upward.  The  wings 
are  black  on  the  outside ;  but  the  edges  and  the 
Inside  are  while.  The  legs  arc  orange-foloured, 
and  (he  claws  dusky.  The  female  is  destitute  of 
the  crest. 

The  Cresletl  Pcngnins  are  inhabitants  of  several 
of  the  South  Sea  islands.  They  have  the  names  of 
Hopping  Penguins,  and  Jumping  Jacks  ii-oin  their 
action  of  leaping  quitr  out  of  the  water,  sometimes 
three  or  four  feet,  on  niei-iini:;  with  any  obf^laclc  in 
their  course;  and,  indeed,  limy  frciiuenlly  do  this 
without  any  other  flpparcnl  cau.--e  than  the  desire  of 
advancing  by  that  nn;ans.  AH  the  Penguins,  whiJe 
swimming,  sink  above  the  breast,  ihe  head  and  neck 
only  appearing  out  of  the  water!  'ind  they  row  them- 
aigelvcs  along  with  their  finny  wings  as  with  oars. 
!  This  species  seem«  to  have  a  greater  air  of  Hve- 
iii  its  counlenaDCc  than  almost  any  of  the 
llhers :  yet  it  is  still  a  very  stupid  bird  ;  and  so  re- 
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gardless  of  its  own  safety,  as  even  to  suffer  srrf 
person  to  l3y  hold  of  it.  When  provoked,  it  trccrt 
its  crest  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  ;  and  we  »re  loW, 
that  when  attacked  by  our  voyagers,  it  ran  at  them  in 
flocks,  pecked  their  legs,  and  spoiled  their  cloihe;- 
"  When  the  whole  herd  was  besot  (says  Mr.  Foratcr, 
in  his  BCcAiini  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  i&land£,).ths}r 
all  became  very  bold  at  once;,  and  ran  violently  4t 
,US^  biting  our  lege,  or  any  part  of  our  clothes."  ;  \ 

Their  sleep  is  entrcmely  sound  :  for  Dr.  Sparrmvi, 
accidentally  stumbling  over  one  of  tbem,  kicked,  it 
^verai  yards  without  disturbing  its  rest;  nor  >.a6  it 
till  after  being  repeatedly  shaken  that  the  bird 
awoke.  _  .  ., 

They  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  Mr.  .Forsle^  left 
a  great  number  of  ihem  apparently  lilcJcss  from  the 
blows  they  had  received,  while  he  went  in  pursuit  c^ 
others;  but  they  all  afterwards  got.  up  aoji,  mawbl^ 
off"  with  the  utmost  gravity*. 

They  form  their  nests  among  those  of  the  birds  of 
the  Fclccan  tribe,  and  live  in  lolcrab!e  harmony  with 
Iheni.  The  female  geueraily  lays  only  a  single  egg. 
Their  nesis  arehqles  iu  thqea^.h  ;  whicfa  they  easily 
form  with  their  bill;;,  throwing  back  the  dirt  with 
their  feci. — They  arc  often  found  in  great  AiAhlers 
on  the  shores  where  they  have  been  brctl.  "'' 

Penrose  mentions  a  specifs  of  Penguin  that  resoiW 
to  certain  placesof  the  Falkland  Islands  in  incredible 
numbers,  and  lays  its  eggs — ^These  places,'  be  leUS 
us,  had  become  by  its  Jong  residcnce-cnlirely. freed 
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flt>m  grass;  and  he  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
tnvns.  The  nests  were  composed  of  mud,  raised 
}nto  hillocks,  about  a  foot  high,  and  placed  close  to 
*acK  other.  "  Here  (he  says),  during  the  breeding 
fteason,  we  were  presented  with  a  sight  that  conveyed 
a  most  dreary,  and,  I  may  say,  awful  idea  oT  the 
flescrtton  of  the  islands  by  the  human  species  >— a 
'general  ttillncs^  prevailed  in  these  towns:  and  whcn- 
•rer  we  took  our  walks  among  ihrm,  in  order  to 
■provide  ourselves  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded,  in- 
liced,  with  side-long  glances,  but  wc  carried  no  terror 
"With  us. 

The  eggs  are  rather  larger  (ban  those  of  % 
poo>e,  and  are  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  thetn 
•oce,  and  sometimes  twice  in  a  season,  they  were  as 
Vfien  replaced  by  the  birds;  but  prudence  would  not 
permit  us  to  plunder  too  far,  lest  a  future  supply  in 
the  next  year's  brood  might  bo  prevfutcd*." 


THE  ALBATROSS  TRIBE. 

I|-  THERE  are  but  four  species  of  Albatross 
phich  three  arc  found  principally  in  the  seas  of  th"e 
lot  climates,  and  the  fourth  is  confined  to  those 
ytithin  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Their  bill  is  straight : 
upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point ;  and  the 
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terfBF"fi-fifiAa(ed,  or  appearing  ii«  if  cut  ftff". 
(iMl'rr!?  rfrft  oVal,  w(de,  prominent,  and  lateral  ( 
tonfrtie  is  very  small;  and  the  feet  have  three  toi 
Air  piiiCtd  Hyrv/ifA*  = 

.,,;,       ,  THE  JJAN^F-WAR    filKD*. 

*-  Tli&Sc'bihcrs  Are  foiind  in  rtiofit  *cta,  •  but  «bhif^ 
tflrtSe  within  the  Tropirj :  they  are,  htlwiVfrr,  01 
6een  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  lowirds 
end  of  July  collect  in  great  humbCrs  in  Kamtschal! 
rfftd  tilt  seas  which  separate  that  part  of  Asia  frorti 
America.  In  size  they  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
Swan.  Their  general  colour  is  while,  the  upj 
parts  marked  with  black  line*.  The  quilt-fcati 
are  black  1  and  the  tail  is  rounded,  and  of  a  I< 
colour.  The  bill  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the 
are  fleeh-coiourcd. 

They  arc  exceedingly  voracioutr,  khd  ftej  M 
various  species  offish  and  molluscs.  The  shoals  of 
Flying-fish,  when  persecuted  by  their  enemies  of  the 
deep,  make  their  appearance  for  a  sliort  flight  in  the 
air,  and  suffer  greatly  from  ihe  voracity  of  these 
birds.  They  aI«io  often  porsue  the  shoals  of  Sali 
into  the  mouths  of  (he  large  rivers;  and  so  gorge 
themselves  as,  notwithstanding  their  otherwlM  ei- 
traordinary  powers  of  (light,  !o  be  prei'ented  by  th^ 
weight  and  conaequcnt  stupidity  from  even  rising. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  appearance  of  these  bii 
is  said  to  foretel  the  arrival  of  ships;  which  ludefed 
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*  SvNOHTHSr— DiotnediaMultni.  £j'n«.— AlbtTrcM-    Ar^.  •* 
Wandering  AlbaUoss.     £.o/^iin).— Mao>of-«»  Bird.    AHhu     ^| 
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^otnedmes  trat,  and  ariseB  from  a  very  natural  cuise. 
They  always  fish  in  fine  weather:  bo  that  when  tbe 
wind  ia  boisterous  out  at  sea,  they  retire  into  the 
harbours,  where  they  are  protected  by  the  land  ;  and 
the  same  wind  that  blows  them  in,  brings  also  very 
6flen  vessels  to  seek  a  retreat  from  the  storm*. 

Their  voice  resembles  very  much  the  br»yingof 
tv  Ass.  In  South  America  they  build  their  nests 
about  the  end  of  September:  these  are  funned  of 
oarlh,  on  tbe  ground,  and  arc  from  one  to  three  feet 
high.  The  eggs  are  as  large  as  those  of  ihc  Goose, 
and  have  the  singular  property  of  their  white  not  be- 
coming hard  by  boiling.  When  attempted  to  be 
MiKed,  these  birds  m,il;c  a  vigorous  defence  with 
tkcir  bills. 

.  Many  of  the  Indians  set  a  high  value  on  th^ir 
feathers  j  which  they  use  for  arrows,  as  they  last  much 
longer  th.in  those  of  any  other  birdsf-  The  natives 
of  the  South  Sea  islands  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
Man-of-war  birds  at  the  rniny  season  ;  and,  when 
•tfaey  observe  them,  they  launch  from  their  ranocs  a 
iight  float  of  wood  into  tlte  water,  bailed  with  a 
ADiall  fiih.  VV'hcn  one  of  the  birds  approaches  it,  a 
1  stands  ready  with  a  p<lc,  of  about  eighteen  fefit 
Ipngt  and  on  its  pouncing,  lie  strikes  at  it,  and  seldoiU 
lUs  of  brmging  it  down.  If,  however,  lie  misses  his 
Idi,  he  muitt  wait  tor  some  other  bird  ;  for  that  wUl 
0  more  be  tempted  to  appr6ach.  The  cock  birds 
re  reckoned  the  most  valuable;    and  sometime^ 
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even  a  large  Hog;  is  given  in  exchange  for  one  of 
these  *. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kamtschalka  make  buojsto 
their  nets,  of  the  intestines  of  the  Man-oi^vwr  binls, 
which  they  blow  up  like  bladders.  They  also  make 
tobacco^ipes  and  needle-cases,  of  the  bones  of  the 
wings;  and  use  them  too  for  heckling  the  grass,  which 
serves  them  instead  of  flax.  The  fksb  is  very  hard 
and  Ary. 


THE  PELECAN  TRIBE. 

IN  this  tribe  the  bill  is  long  and  straight;  and  the 
end  either  hooked,  or  sloping.  The  nostrils  are 
placed  in  the  furrow  that  runs  along  the  sides  of  the 

bill,  and,  in  most  of  the  species  are  not  distinguish- 
able.  The  face,  except  in  two  species,  is  destitute 
of  feathers.  The  gullet  is  naked,  and  capable  of 
great  extension.  The  number  of  toes  is  four,  and 
these  are  all  webbed  together. 

The  Pelecans  are  gregarious;  and,  in  general,  re. 
markable  for  their  extreme  voracity.  They  are  very 
expert  in  seizing  fish  with  their  long  and  apparently 
tmwieldy  bills ;  and  many  of  the  species  are  rendered 
of  use  to  mankind,  by  being  trained  to  fishing.  In 
general  they  keep  out  far  at  sea;  but  some  of  them 
are  found  occasionally  in  the  interior  parts  of  conti- 
nents*  .       . 


*Wilaon,38i. 
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This  Pelecan,  when  full  grown,  is  much  larger 
Than  a  Swan.  The  bill  is  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
^nd  the  skin  between  the  sitlw  of  the  lower  manJibTe 
*s  very  flaccid  and  dilatab'e,  e\lending  to  eight  or 
Tiine  inches  down  tlic  neck;  this  in  bare  of  feathers, 
and  Is  capable  of  containing  many  quarts  of  water, 
^he  tongue  is  "o  "imall  as  to  be  scjirccly  distinguish- 
le.  The  sides  of  the  head  arc  n,iked  ;  and  on  the 
^ck  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  cresl.  The  whole  plu- 
mage is  whiliah,  suffused  wilh  a  pale  blush-coloiir  ; 
^cept  some  parts  of  the  wings,  which  are  black.  The 
le^  arc  lead-coloureJ,  and  the  claws  gray. 

The  ba^  iw  the  lower  mamhble  of  the  biil  is  one 
lof  the  most  remarkable  members  that  is  fiiund  in 
ihe  strticlure  of  any  atiiinal.  Though  it  wrinkles  up 
ply  into  the  hollow  of  the  chap,  and  the  sides  to 
S»bich  it  is  attached  are  not  (in  a  quiescent  state) 
Abo\c  an  inch  asunder,  it  may  be  distended  aniazing- 
ty;  and  when  the  bird  has  fished  with  success,  its 
size  is  almost  incredible.  It  would  contain  a  m«n'l 
iead  wilh  the  greatest  ease  ;  and,  it  has  even  been 
Mid  that  a  man's  leg,  with  a  boot  on,  has  been  hiddoa 
lb  one  of  these  pouches.  In  tishing,  the  Pelccaii  £11| 
this  bag;  and  docs  not  immediately  swallow  his  prey; 
Itut  when  this  is  full,  he  returns  to  the  shore  to  de- 
vour at  leisure  the  fruits  of  his  industry.     He  i*  not 


Sthont  Ml.— Pelecan  us  Onoerotiiut.     /jn*.— Pelican.  Jbff- 
■—Qmt  White  PdccaD.     Latiavi. — GnalPtlecu.  rtnn. 
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long  in  digesting  his  food;  for  he  has   general^  » 
fish  tnorethiin  oTite  in  the  course  Ofa  day. 

At  night,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  arc  over,  Uie«c 
bird^,  who  ore  very  lazy  and  indolent  when  \hey  hare 
glullcd  Ihemsclves  with  fish,  retire  3  little  way  oo  the 
»ht)re  to  take  their  rest  for  the  night.  Their  «ttt- 
tude  in  that  state  is  with  the  head  resting  against 
the  breast,  'i'hey  remain  almost  motionlesi  l31 
hunger  calls  them  to  break  oft' their  repose;  tho) 
spending  nearly  ihc  whole  of  their  life  in  eating ind 
sleeping.  When  thus  incited  fo  eiertion,  Ibejr  fljr 
from  the  spot,  and,  raising  themselves  thirty  or  forty 
fce!  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  turn  their  head  with 
one  eye  downwards,  nnd  continue  to  fiy  in  that 
foslurc  till  Ihey  see  a  fish  sufticiently  neur  the  mr- 
ficc:  \hey  then  dart  down  with  astonishing  swift- 
ness, seize  it  wilh  unerring  ccrtn-nty,  and  store  it  up 
in  their  pouch.  Having  done  this,  they  rise  ^uo; 
and  continue  the  same  actions  till  they  baTC  procured 
a  con:j>c-;iiiit  siocki 

■  Whence  it  was  that- the  antienta  attribtrted  to  this 
stupid  bird  the  adtiiintble  qualities  and  -  parcflbS 
affections  for  which  it  was  celebrated  atnt)ng;at'theo% 
I  can  scarcely  guess ;  unless,  stracfc  with  its  eitnor- 
i}ifiary  figare,  they  -were  desirous  of  supplying  it 
with  propensities  equally  extraordinary,  ^of'it'is, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  mostfaeaTyj  sluggish,  And  tmi* 
cibus,  of  all  the  feathered  tribes;  and  biit  iH  fitted 
to  take  those  flights,  or  to  make  those  cautious  pro- 
visions, whicfi  have  been  related  of  it;  ' 
*fHi,  howevw,  by  n6  tti^ins  dtetiiule  6f  Aiifonil 
affection^  eirber  towards  Its  young,  of  toWarcU  others 
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lipf.it*  0".vn  species.  Clavigeix),  in  his  Ili^iEery  of 
Mexico,  says  that  some  of  the  Americans,  iu  order 
to  procure  a  supply  of  fish  without  aoy  troubitt, 
(ruelly  break  the  wing  of  a  live  Pdccnii,  atid,  after 
4ying  ihe  bird  to  a  tree,  conceal  themselves  nearthtt 
^acc.  The  ftcreaiTi!)  of  the  miserable  bird  attract 
<pthor  Pelecaiis  tw  ibi-  place,  which,  he  assuws  lu, 
ject  a  .portion  ul  Lhc  proviftiotis  uom  their  iioucbes 
)r  their  iaipri^oned  companion  :  as  sooq  as  the  mea 
'jjbserve  this  (hey-  rush  to  the  spot,  and,  afier  leaving 
jrStiwIl  qu3Qlily  for  tiic  bird,  carry  otf  the  rctnatndcr. 
,, .  Tbe  fcmaJc  feeds  her  young  with  tub  maccrnted 
,iur  aofpa  citn?  io  her  bag.  Labitt  informeii  us*  that 
I19.  took  two  Peieuans  when  very  young,  and  tied 
.Ibetn  by  the  leg  to  a  post  stuck  into  the  ground:  and 
.be  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  iJie  old  one  com* 
for  several  days  to  feed  ihem,  remaining  with  tlicm 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  spending  the  pight 
lOn  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung  over  them.  Ey 
ibis  tncan^  they  all  three  became  so  familiar  as  to 
«uBer  themselves  to  be  handled  ,  and  the  young  ona$ 
«lways  took  the  (ish  that  he  offered  to  them,  storing 
if  lint  in  their  beg,  and  then  swallowing  it  at  leiaurc. 

The  Peiccati  has  often  bten  rendered  entirely 
-^omcslic;  and  a  writer  aa&iire;^  uh,  that  b«  qawoae 
fmong  Ihe  Americans  so  well  trained  that  it  would, 
pa  command,  go  off*  in  the  morning,  and  return  be- 
,fcrc  night  with  its  pouch  distended  with  prey  t  part 
of  which  it  was  made  to  disgorge,  and  thij  rest  it  ww 
pcrmillcd  to  retain  for  its  trouble. 

According  to  the  account  vf  Faber,  3  JP«I«C3o 
of  0avvi»  I 
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fyiTiy  yean.  He  sa^slhat  it  seemed  very  fond  d 
being  in  the  company  of  ntankind ;  and  nben  afld 
Ode  sang  or  plsjed  on  an  instnimcnt,  it  would  stadfl 
pcrtectly  still,  turn  its  ear  to  the  place,  and,  witbifl 
bead  stretched  out,  seem  lo  pay  the  utmost  attcntif^fl 
We  are  told  that  the  emperor  Mjitoiilian  bad  a 
tame  Feiecan  that  lived  iibove  eighty  years,  aod  M 
ways  aticndeii  his  snidicrsuhen  on  their  marcbeM 
M.  de  Saint  Pierre  mentions  bis  having  seen  at  tbfl 
Cape  Town  a  lurge  Felecnn  playing  close  to  ttH 
cnstom-house  with  a  great  D<g;  whnse  bead  sbfl 
often  took,  in  her  frolic,  into  lier  enormous  beak..  iM 
When  a  number  of  Pulccans  and  Corvorantg  mm 
together,  tbey  arc  said  lo  have  a  very  singular  metba^ 
of  tiiktng  fish.  They  spread  into  a  large  circle,  wM 
some  distance  from  lan<l ;  and  the  Pelecans  flap  wiH 
their  extensive  wings  above,  on  the  surface,  wbilfl 
the  Corvornnts  dive  beneath:  hence  the  tish  cotkfl 
tained  within  the  circle  arc  driven  before  them  UM 
wards  the  land;  and,  as  the  circle  lessens  by  the  binfti 
coming  closer  together,  the  lisb  at  last  are  brouglfl 
into  A  small  compass,  when  their  pursuers  find  nM 
difficulty  in  (illing  their  bellies.  In  this  exercise  tbejl 
are  ofien  attended  by  various  !>pecies  of  Gulls,  wbcfl 
likewise  obtain  a  share  of  the  spoil.  fl 

THE    CORVORAHT  *.  a 

The    weight  of   (he  &>rvorant  is  about  seven 
pounds ;  and  its  size  (though  it  is  much  more  slea- 

*  STNanrM!>.— PclefiDus  Cm1)0.    Z^a.— L«  Conaona.   Btf. 
-^oCrow.    Mnse;m. Bne.Birdi,  n.  f>^t.  v 
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ler)  ftboat  that  of  a  Goose.  The  general  colour  of 
Ibe  bod^  ts  black :  but  the  male  lias  the  feathers  under 
Ibe  chin  white,  and  likewise  a  short,  loose,  pendent 
lest ;  and  part  of  the  wings  is  someiimes  of  a  deep 
i  glossy  blue  green.  The  bill  is  dusky;  and  in  the 
tower  mandible  there  is  a  naked  ycHowish  poucb. 
Pbe  legs  are  short,  strong,  and  black*. 
'  These  birds  arc  common  on  many  of  our  sea- 
oastS;  building  ihcir  nots  on  the  highest  parts  trf" 
Be  cliffs,  that  hang  over  the  sea;  and  laying  three  or 
i  pale  green  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
Eioose.  In  winter  they  disperse  along  the  shores, 
nd  visit  the  fresh  waters,  where  they  commit  great 
lepredations  among  the  fi^h.  They  are  remarkably 
iDracious;  having  a  moat  sudden  digestion,  prortwtcd, 
Ifcrhaps,  by  the  infinite  quaniilv  of  small  worms  that 
flll  their  intestines.  They  are  very  wary,  except 
fifhcTi  they  have  filled  iheir  slofflach  ;  when  they  be- 
come so  stupid.  That  it  is  fre^iuently  an  e.n«y  thing  to 
take  them  in  a  net,  or  even  by  means  of  a  nooae 
thrown  over  their  heads.  In  the  year  1798,  I  saw 
Bjifkie  that  had  been  seized  by  the  hand,  uhen  perched 
Hnw  the  top  of  3  rock  just  behind  the  town  of  Cacf- 
nan-ont  and  in  the  year  1793  one  of  them  wasob- 
lervcd  sitting  on  the  vane  of  St.  Mjirtin's  steeple, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  and  was  shot  from  thence  in 
I  fte  presence  of  a  great  number  of  people  f . 

.  Their  smell,  when  alive,  is  the  most  rank  and 
L  disagreeable  of  any  bird's;  and  their  flesh  is  so  dim 

*  Venn.  Brit.  Zool.ii.  609. 
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gU8ting,  that  even  tbc  Grcenlinders,  among  < 
tb^y  are  very  common,  will  scarcely  eal  ihem. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  twenty  of  ihfli 
birds  together  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea-coast, 
<»tended  wings,  drying  themselves  in  the  mad  :■ 
this  position  ihey  remain  sometimes  nearly  an  bom.^ 
without  once  closing  the  wingSj  and  as  soon  as  thci 
are  sufHcienlly  dry  to  enable  the  feathers  loimbih 
the  oil,  they  press  this  substance  from  the  recepta 
gn  their  rumps,  and  dress  the  feathers  with  i 
only  in  one  particular  slate  ihat  the  oily  matter  ( 
(w  ajM-ead  on  them  ;  when  ihey  are  somewhat  d^ 

■       and  the  instinct  of  the  birds  teaches  them  thepr 
raoment*. 
The  skins  of  the  Corvorants  are  very  tough  j 
tre  used  by  the  Green  I  aiders,  when  sewed  tof 
•od  put  into  proper  form,  for  garnieots.     And  t 
skin  ofthc  jaws,  like  that  ofothumorihis  irihe,  serref™ 
that  people  for  bladders  to  bijoy  up  their  snuUcr 
^-         kinds  of  lishing  darts. 

^B  Cqrvorants  were,  foiTnerty,  sametimei  trained  i 

^M  tbl&country,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  T\u 
B^  were  kept  with  great  care  in  the  house  j  and  wbe] 
Wk  taken  out  for  fishing,  they  had  tx>und  their  neck  j 
H  leather  thong,  to  prevent  them  from  swallowii^ 
H  their  prey  :  they  were  also  hooded  till  brought  to  tb^ 
H  water's  edge.  It  ap|>cars  that  King  Charles  the  Firl 
^B  bad  ao  oiHcerin  bis  household  entitled  Master^tfad 
^H      Cprvorants. 


'  Latbtm's  Second  SuppIenKBi,  363. 
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TheGannct  is  somewhat  more  than  three  feel  in 
length,  and  weighs  about  seven  pound:'.  The  bill  is 
six  inches  long;  straight  almost  to  the  point,  where 
it  is  a  little  bent  ;  its  edges  arc  irregularly  jagged, 
tor  the  better  securing  of  its  prey ;  and  about  an  inch 
from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  a  sharp  pro- 
cess pointing  forward.  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  dirty  white,  with  a  cinereous  tinge.  Sur- 
rounding each  eye  there  is  a  naked  skin  of  fine 
Woe  :  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  a  narrow  slip  of 
naked  black  skin  extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
bead;  and  beneath  the  chin  is  a  pouch,  capable  of 
containing  five  or  six  Herrings.  The  neck  is  long  i 
the  body  flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers.  On  the  crown 
ofthc  head,  and  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  is  a  small 
buff-coloured  space.  The  quill  feathers,  and  <ome 
other  parts  of  the  wings,  arc  black  ;  as  are  also  the 
legs,  except  a  fine  pca-grcen   stripe  in  their  front. 

I  The  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  and  consists  of  twelve 
sharp-pointcd  feathers. 
These  birds  frequent  several  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
ire  sometimes  seen  on  the  Cornish  coast ;  but  seldom 
occur  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  arc  mi- 
gratory; and  first  appear  in  the  above  islands  about 

•  SyHoMym. — Pclecanus  Baauna*.  Linn. — Fou  de  Buun. 
JSirjf.  —  Soland  GooM.  IVillugbb^. —Solta  Gowe.  Merlin.— 
Ounet.    Ptnn.-'-^Pna.  Brit.  ZmI.  u.tai.  103. Bcxu.  Birdi^ 
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the  nsonth  of  March  :  they  remain  till  Aagiist^  or 
September. 

They  are  insatiably  voracious,  yet  somewhat  dainty 
in  their  choice  of  prey ;  disdaining  to  eat  any  thing 
worse  than  Herrings  or  Mackrd,  unless  in  great 
want.  No  tewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
are  supposed  to  frequent  the  rocks  of  Saint  Kilda;  of 
which,  including  the  young,  at  leastt  wenty  thou* 
<and  are  annually  killed  by  the  inhabitants  for  food. 
Allowing  that  these  birds  remain  in  this  part  about 
six  months  in  the  year,  and  that  each  bird  destroys 
five  Herrings  in  a  day,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
the  average,  we  have  at  least  ninety  millions  of  these, 
the  finest  fishes  in  the  world,  devoured  annually  by  a 
single  species  of  Saint  Kilda  Birds. 

They  build  their  nest  on  the  highest  and  steepest 
rocks  they  can  find  near  the  seaj  laying,  if  undis- 
turbcd,  only  one  egg  in  the  year;  but  if  that  be  taken 
away,  ihcy  will  lay  another,  and  if  that  is  also  taken, 
a  third,  but  never  more  in  the  same  season.  The 
ejTg  is  uhite,  and  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Goose.  The  nests  are  composed  of  grass,  sea  plants, 
or  any  refuse  titted  for  the  purpose,  that  they  find 
floating  on  the  water.  The  young,  during  the  first 
year,  differ  greatly  from  the  old  ones ;  being  of  a 
dusky  hue,  and  speckled  with  numerous  triangular 
white  spots.  While  the  female  is  employed  in  incu- 
bation, the  male  supplies  her  with  food  ;  and  the 
young  itself  extracts  its  food  from  the  pouch  of  the 
parent,  with  its  bill  as  with  a  pinccr. 

These  birds,  when  they  pass  from  place  to  plac(r, 
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mite  in  small  flocks  of  from  fire  to  6fleen  ;  and, 
except  in  very  fine  weather,  fly  low,  near  the  shore, 
but  never  pass  over  it;  doubling  the  capes  and  pro- 
jecting parts,  and  keeping  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  land.  During  their  iii^hing  they  rise  high 
into  the  air,  and  sail  aloft  over  the  shoals  of  Her' 
rings  or  Pilchards,  much  in  the  manner  of  Kites. 
When  they  observe  the  shoal  crowded  thick  toge- 
ther, they  close  their  wings  lo  their  sides  and  pre- 
cipitate themselves,  head  foremost,  into  the  n-ater, 
dropping  almost  like  a  stone.  Their  eye  io  thij 
■ct  is  so  correct,  that  they  never  fail  to  rise  with  a 
fish  in  their  mouth. 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  the  natives  of  Saint  Kilda 
hold  this  bird  in  much  estimation,  and  often  under- 
go the  greatest  risks  to  obtain  Ihcm.  Where  it  is 
possible,  they  climb  up  the  rocks  which  it  frequents, 
and  In  doing  this  they  pa'^s  along  paths  so  narrow 
and  difficult,  as,  in  appearance,  to  allow  them  barely 
room  to  cling,  and  that  too  at  an  amazing  height  over 

»9  raging  sea.  Where  (his  cannot  be  done,  the  fowler 
IB  lowered  by  a  rope  from  the  top ;  and,  to  take 
the  young,  often  stations  himself  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous ledges:  unterri6ed,  however,  he  ransacks  all 
the  nests  within  his  reach  ;  and  then,  by  means  of 

it  pole  and  his  rope,  moves  off  to  other  places  to  do 
ibe  same.  We  are  told  also,  that  to  take  the  old 
birds,  the  inhabitants  tie  a  Herring  to  a  board,  and 
let  it  afloat ;  so  that,  by  falling  furiously  upon  it, 
the  bird  may  break  its  neck  in  the  attempt.  Thi^, 
however,  is  unlawful ;  for  the  fastening  of  Herrings 
thus  to  planks  at  sea,  lo  catch  the  Soland  Goose, 
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which  ts  the  same  bird  as  the  Gannet>  is  6 
under  a  severe  penally*. 

StMDc  years  ago  one  of  these  birds  was  flying  o 
Penzance,  in  Cornwall ;  when  seeing  some  Pilchar::- 
lying  oo  3  fir  plank,  in  a  place  for  curing  ibesc  fisli, 
it  darled  itself  down  with  so  much  violence,  as  to 
strike  its  bill  quite  through  an  inch-aDd-a-quarler 
plank,  and  kill  itself  on  the  spotf. 

The  Ganoet  seems  to  attend  the  Herrings  sod 
Pilchards  during  their  whole  progress  round  the  Bri* 
tish  Islands ;  and  sometime^  migrates  in  qoest  i 
food  as  far  southward  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tagi 
being  frequently  seen  off  lisbon  during  the  i 
of  September.    From  this  time  till  March  i 
well  known  what  becomes  of  these  birds. 

The  young  birds,  and  the  egg^  alone  »c  eatable ; 
the  old  ones  being  tough  and  ranctd. 


the  Bri. 
loest^l 

i$  o^H 
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The  Booby  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  leni 
Us  hilt  is  nearly  four  inches  and  a  half  long  i  toothed 
on  the  edgc^i,  and  of  a  gray  colour.  A  space  round 
the  eyes,  and  on  the  chin,  is  naked.  The  head, 
neck,  upper  pans  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
ash>coloured  bmwn :  and  the  breast,  under  pai 
and  thighs,  white.  The  legs  sr«  pale  yellow^ 
the  claws  gray. 


'glH^ 
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This  and  some  other  species  have  been  deno> 
ininated  Boobies  from  their  excessive  stupidity  i 
their  silly  aspect  ;  and  (heir  habit  of  continually 
shaking  their  head  and  shivering  when  they  alight 
on  the  ship's  yards,  or  other  parts,  where  they  often 
suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  In  Ibeir 
shape  and  organization  they  greatly  resemble  the 
Corvorants. 

The  Boobies  have  an  enemy  of  their  own  tribe, 
that  perpetually  harasses  them.     This  is  the  Frigate 
Pelccan";  which  rushes  upon  them,  pursues  them 
without  intermission,  and  obliges  them,  by  blows 
with  its  wings  and  bill,  to  surrender  the  prey  that 
they  have  taken,  which  it  instantly  seizes  and  swal- 
lows.    Catesby  thus  describes  the  skirmishes  of  the 
Booby  and  its  enemy,  which   he  calls  ihe  Pirate  : 
I  ■"  The  latter  (he  says)  subsists  entirely  on  the  spoils 
rof  others,  and  particularly  of  the  Booby.     As  sooq 
[  as  the  Pirate  perceives  that  it  has  caught  a  fish,  he 
.flies  furiously  against  it,  and  obliges  it  lo  dive  under 
I  iwater  for  safety  :  the  Pirate,  not  being  able  to  follow 
'it,  hovers  above  the  water  till  the  Booby  is  obliged  to 
emerge  for  respiration,  and  then  attacks  it  again  while 
_«pcnt  and  breathless,  and  compels  it  to  surrender  its 
L'iibli :  it  now  returns  to  its  labours,  and  has  to  suffer 
Jfi-esh  attacks  from  its  enemyf."     Leguat  says,  the 
r£oobies  repair  at  night  to  repose  on   the  island  of 
1  Rodrigue ;  and  the  Frigate,  which  is  a  large  bird, 
k  snd  is  so  called  from  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  waits 
I  for  them  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  :  it  rises  very  high, 


I 
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and  darts  down  upon  tbem  liJce  a  Hawk  upon  h 
prey,  not  to  kill  them,  but  lo  make  thtm  disgorgp. 
The  Booby,  slnick  in  this  way  by  the  Frigate,  tbrc 
up  a  fisb,  which  the  latter  snatches  in  the  air:  ofl^ 
the  Booby  screams,  and  discovers  a  reluctance  I 
part  with  its  booty ;  but  the  Frigate  scorns  its  c 
and,  rising  again,  descends  with  such  a  blow  rs  1 
stun  the  [joor  bird,  and  compel  an  immediate  sd 
render. 

Dampier  gives  us  a  cmions  account  of  the  ha 
lities  between  what  he  calls  Man-of-war  Birds*  i 
the  Boobies,  in  the  Alcrane  Islands,  on  the  coast  ^ 
Yucatan.     "  These   birds  were  crowded  so  thie 
that  I  could  not  (he  says)  pass  their  haunt  witbi 
being  incommoded  by  their  pecking.- — I  obseTvel 
that  they  were  ranged  in  paire  ;  which  made  mc  prfr 
8umc  that  they  were  male  and   female.     When  1 
struck  them,  some  flew  away  ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber remained,  and  would  not  titir,  nolwithBtanding  aB 
I  could  do  to  rouse  them.     I  remarked  a!s(»,  that  ti 
Man-of-war  Birds  and   the  Boobies  always  pUei 
sentinels  over   their  young,    especially  when    Ibi 
went  to    sea   for  provisions.     Of  the   Nfan^f-rt 
Birds,  many  were  s:tk  or  maimed,  and  seemed  unt 
to  procure  their   subsistence.     They  lived  not  nil 
the  rest  of  their  kind  ;  either  espelled  from  socid 
or  separaled  by  choice  j  were  dis[>ersed  in   diiTerefll 
places,  probably  that  they  might  have  a  better  op- 
portunily    of    pillaging.       I  once    saw    more  than 
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!Aweoty,on  one  of  the  islands,  sally  out  from  time  to 
time  into  the  open  country  to  carry  off  booty,  and 
return  again  almost  immediately.  When  one  sur- 
prised a  young  Booby  that  had  no  guard,  he  gave  it 
■  violent  peck  on  the  back  to  make  it  disgorge;  which 
it  did  instantly  :  it  cast  up  one  or  two  fish  about  the 
bulk  of  one's  hand,  which  the  old  Man-of-war  Bird 
swallowed  still  more  hastily.  The  vigorous  ones 
play  the  same  game  with  ihe  old  Boobies  which  they 
find  at  sea.  I  saw  one  myself  which  flew  right 
against  a  Booby  ;  and,  with  one  stroke  of  its  bil), 
made  him  deliver  up  a  H^h  that  he  had  just  swal- 
lowed. The  Man-of-war  Bird  darted  so  rapidly,  as 
i-to  calch  ibis  fiish  in  the  air  before  it  could  fail  into 
Mie  water." 
«ii 


TOS    FISHI>fG    CORVORANT*. 


The  following  account  of  thie  Chinese  bird,  by 
I'fiir  George  Staunton,  is  the  most  authentic  of  any 
:bat  has  yet  been  given  to  us: 

"  The  embassy  (he  says)  had  not  proceeded  far 
on  ihc  southern  braneh  of  ihc  Imperial  Canal,  when 
they  arrived  in  the  virinity  of  a  place  where  the 
Leu-tzc,  or  famed  fishing-bird  of  China,  is  bred,  and 
instructed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  snp|>l)ing  his 
owner  with  fi'ih  in  great  abundance,  Jt  is  a  species 
of  the  Pelican,  reseuibling  ihe  Common  Corvorant ; 
but,  on  a  specimen  being  submitted  to  Dr.  Shaw,  he 
bas  distinguished  ii  m  liic  following  terms — *  Brown 
Pelecan  or  Con'orant  with  white  throat,  the  body 


'  Pclecanu)  Sinensu.  Turtani  Lim 
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whitish  beneath  and  spotteii  wilh  brou u ;  the  tin 
rounded;  the  iridcs  blue  ;  the  bill  yellow.* 

"  On  a  large  lake  cluse  to  this  part  of  ibc  canal, 
nnd  to  <I)c  eastward  of  it,  are  thousands  (^  small 
boats  and  raits  built  entirely  for  this  species  of  hsh* 
ing.  On  each  boat  or  raft  arc  tcD  or  a  dozen  birds, 
which,  at  a  (signal  fruin  the  owner,  plunge  into  the 
water ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  sec  the  eoormoi 
size  of  the  fish  with  which  they  return 
within  their  bills.  They  appear  to  be  so  well  Iraini 
that  it  did  not  requite  either  ring  or  cord  about  ihdr 
throats  to  prevent  iheni  from  swallowing  any  portion 
of  their  prey,  except  what  the  master  was  pleased  lo 
return  to  them  for  encouragement  and  food.  The 
boat  used  by  these  fishermen  is  of  a  remarkably  light 
make  -,  and  is  often  carried  to  the  lake,  together 
with  the  fishing  birds,  by  the  men  who  are  there  to 
be  supported  by  it." 

The  Comfe  de  Buftbn  says,  that  they  are  regularly 
educated  to  fishing,  as  men  rear  up  Spaniels  or  Ha  wk-s 
and  one  man  can  easily  manage  a  hundred.  The 
tisherman  carries  them  out  into  a  lake,  perched  on 
the  gunnel  of  his  boat  i  where  they  continue  tran- 
quil, and  wait  his  orders  with  patience.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  proper  place,  at  the  first  signal  each  fli 
a  different  way,  to  fulfil  the  la:-k  assigned  to  it.  Ibj 
very  pleasant  on  this  occasion  to  behold  with  whi 
sagacity  they  portion  out  the  lake  or  canal  where 
they  are  upon  duty.  They  hunt  about,  they  plunge, 
they  rise  a  hundred  limes  co  the  surface,  until  they 
have  at  last  found  their  prey.  They  then  seize  it 
with  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and  c^iiry  it  to  theii 
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^Kpaster.  Wbcn  the  6sh  is  too  large,  chey  give  eacb 
^  other  mutual  assistance;  one  seizes  it  by  the  head, 
the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in  liiis  manner  carry  it  to 
the  boat  together.  There  the  boatman  stretches 
out  one  of  his  long  oars  ;  on  which  they  perch,  and, 
being  delivered  of  their  burthen,  again  fly  oft'  to  pur- 
sue their  sport.  When  they  are  wearied,  he  Icti 
them  rest  awhile ;  but  ihey  are  never  fed  till  Iheir 
work  is  over.  In  tlii?  manner  rbey  supply  a  very 
plendfn!  table  ;  but  still  their  natural  gluttony  can- 
not be  reclaimed  even  by  education.  They  have  al- 
ways a  siring  fastened  round  their  throats  while  they 
fish,  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  their  prey  ;  as 

I  they  would  otherwise  at  once  satiate  themselves,  and 
discontinue  their  pursuit  the  moment  they  had  filled 
their  bellies*. 
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Mr.  Lewis,  a  navy  surgeon,  described  (o  Dr.  La> 
tham  the  mode  in  which    a   Hcd-backed  Pclecan, 

I  that  had  been  brought  up  tame,  elowed  its  food  into 
its  pouch.  Like  others  of  its  race,  it  was  very  vora- 
'dous,  A  number  of  different  sized  fishes  were 
laid  before  it  on  the  ground ;  it  first  allempted  lo 
'take  up  one  that  weighed  ten  pounds,  but  the  bill 
was  much  too  weak  for  this  exertion  ;  it  however 
picked  up  as  many  ns  ten  others,  each  of  which 
weighed  about  a  pound,  arranged  them  in  rows  with 
their  headn  towards  the  throat ; — and  after  this,  it 

*  fioA  Birdt.  t  Pdecanui  rafacestt  Livn. 
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walked  off  in  a  very  stately  manner,  with  the  big 
hanging  down  to  its  feet.  The  pouch  held  about 
two  gallons  of  water*. 


THE  DIVER  TRIBE. 

THESE  birds  walk  very  awkwardly,  and  with 
great  difficulty ;  but  they  fly  swiftly  along  the  sur* 
face  of  the  water,  and  swim  and  dive  with  remark- 
able  dexterity.  One  division  of  them,  the  Guille- 
mots, chiefly  inhabit  the  sea ;  but  the  rest  seldom 
frequent  any  but  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes.  They 
all  live  on  flsh. 

Their  bill  is  slender,  pointed,  and  nearly  straight ; 
the  nostrils  are  linear,  and  situated  at  the  base.  The 
tongue  is  long  and  slender ;  and  the  legs  are  placed 
backwards  near  the  tail. 

THE    NORTHERN    DIVERf. 

The  Northern  Diver  is  nearly  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length.     The  bill  is  black  ;  and  is  four  inches  and 
a  halt*  long.     The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  vel- 
vet black.     Under  the   chin  is  a   patch  of  white, 
marked  with  several  parallel  lines  of  black  ;  and  on 

*  Latham's  Synopsis. 
f  Synonyms. — Colymbus  glacialis.    Linn. — Imbrim.     Enf. — 
Greatest  Speckled  Diver,  or  Loon.      Ji'llhi^hhy. — Northcrrr Diver. 
fcnn. — Piftn.Brii.  ZooL  ii.  tab,  84. Bcvj,  Birds^W.  p.  iF;. 
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icT)  side  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  breast,  is  also  a 

'ge  portion  of  white  market!  in  a  similar  manner. 

'he  upper  parts  are  black,  marked  with  while  Bpots; 

•imH  the  under  parts  are  white.     The  wings  are  short; 

and  the  quills,  tail,  and  legs,  are  black.     The  fe. 

male  is  less  than  the  mate. — II  inhabits  chiefly  the 

irlhem  seas,  and  is  common  on  some  of  the  coasts 

Scotland. 

Every  part  and  proportion  of  this  bird  is  so  in. 
imparabiy  adfipfed  to  its  mode  of  life,  that  in  n* 
istance  do  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  crci^ 
<n  to  more  advantage.     The  head  is  sharp ;  ant 
laller  than  the  part  of  the  neck  adjoining,  in  ordo" 
at  it  may  pierce  llic  water :  the  wings  are  placol 
■ward,  and  out  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  for  a  pur- 
pose which  shall  be  noticed    hereafter ;  the  thigbs 
quite  at  the  podex,  in  order  to  facilitate  diving  :  and 
the  legs  are  flat,  and  as  sharp  backwards  almost  as 
ihe  edge  of  a  knife,  that,  in  striking,  they  may  easily 
:ut  the  water;  while  the  feet  are  broad  for  swim- 
ling ;  yet  so  folded  np,  when  advanced  I'orward  to 
ike  a  fresh  stroke,  as  to  be  ttil)  as  narrow  as  the 
tank.     The  two  exterior  toes  of  the  feet  are  longest: 
d  the  nails  are  flat  and  broad,  re^iembling  the  bii- 
hich  give  strength,  and  increase  the  power 
of  swimming.     The  loot,  when  expanded,  is  not  at 
right  angles  to  the  leg;  but  the  exterior  pari,  in- 
clininij  towards  the  head,  forms  an  actile  angle  wiih 
e  bi)'fy  :  the  intention  being,  not  to  give  motion 
■M  iIk*  line  of  the  legs  themselves,  hut  by  ihc  com- 
bined impulse  of  both  in  an  intermediate  line,  the 
jinc  of  the  body. 
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Most  people  who  have  exercised  any  degree  n 
observation,  know  that  the  swimming  of  birds  is 
nothing  more  than  a  walking  in  the  water,  where 
one  foot  succeeds  the  other  :is  on  the  land;  but  no 
one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  White.) 
has  remarked  that  dtving>fowls,  while  ander  water, 
impel  and  row  themselves  forward  by  a  inotioD  of 
their  wings,  as  weU  as  by  the  impulse  of  their  feet ; 
yet  such  is  really  the  case,  as  any  one  may  easily  be 
convinced  who  will  observe  Ducks  when  hunted  I 
Dogs  in  a  clear  pond. — Nor  do  I  know  that  any  ^ 
has  given  a  reason  why  the  wings  of  diviog-fowlsl 
placed  so  forward  :  doubtless,  not  for  the  piirpt 
promoting  their  speed  in  flying,  since  that  posta 
certainly  impedes  it  ;  but  probably  for  the  incref 
cf  their  motion  under  water,  by  the  use  of  four 
cars  instead  of  two;  and  were  the  wings  and  feet 
nearer  together,  as  in  land-birds,  they  would,  when 
in  action,  rather  hinder  than  assist  one  another*. 


THE    CHINESE    DlVER-f. 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  this  bird  are 
very  imperfect.  Its  size  is  not  known.  Its  bill  is 
dui-ky.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  grecobb 
brown  ;  and  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  the  same, 
paler.  The  chin,  and  under  parts,  are  ydti 
white,  marked  with  dusky  spots.  The  legs  are 
coloured. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  birds  used 


*  White's  Naturalist's  Calrndxr. 
^  Synontm, — Colyntbus  SineniLE.     Haw. 
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the  Chinese  for  catching  fish.  In  (hat  employment 
i  has  a  ring  fastened  round  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
to  prevent  its  swallowing ;  it  has  also  a  long  slender 
string  fastened  to  it :  thus  accoutred,  it  is  Inkcn  by 
its  master  into  the  fishing-boat,  from  the  edge  of 
which  it  is  taught  to  -plunge  after  the  lish  as  they 
pass  by  ;  and  as  the  ring  prevents  these  from  passing 
down  into  the  throat,  they  are  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  bird  as  fast  as  it  catches  them.  In  this  man- 
ner it  frequently  happens  that  a  great  many  are  pro- 
cured in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  When  the 
keeper  has  taken  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Bsh  for  him- 
self, the  ring  is  taken  off,  and  the  poor  labourer  i« 
suffered  to  satisfy  its  own  hunger'. 


I 


THE  GULL  TRIBE. 


If  THE  Gulls  frequent  chiefly  the  northern  cotni- 
tries,  and  their  habits  differ  from  those  of  most  other 
pater-fowl.  They  do  not  dive  so  much  as  others  ; 
but  usually  feed  on  the  gregarious  fish  and  their 
fry,  which  Ihry  catch  near  tlie  surface  of  the  water. 
When  the  sea  is  rough  they  come  into  the  harbours, 

Phere  ihey  feed  on  Worms.     Some  of  them  occa- 
anally  devour   carrion ;    and  Mr.  Stackhouse,  of 

*  The  bird  most  commanly  ustd  for  thii  purpoK  by  the  Chincjc 
fiabermen  is  a  species  of  Pcleun,  lh«  Fishing  Corvcmtil  (  Pelrcftniis 
Sincniis)',  to  which  article  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  further  ic- 
count  of  this  lingular  mude  of  Ashing. 
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Pendarvts  in  Cornwall,  took  from  tlie  craw  of  one 
of  the  common  species  nearly  a  pint  of  ibe  nnall 
Fern  Chafer,  Scaral/4eHS  horiuola.  They  are  exceed* 
iiigiy  vorocious  ;  and,  when  reirified,  throw  Dp  iheit 
uniligciited  fuod.  By  the  lightness  of  tbeir  body  aoil 
the  length  of  iheir  wings,  iht^y  arc  enabled  to  fly 
with  considerable  rapidity.  The  young  do  not  bc- 
cotne  of  the  f^aine  colour  with  (he  old  bird&  till  thdr 
ibird  year.  The  eggs  are  eatable,  bat  their  flesh  is 
generally  tough  and  unpleasaitt. 

Their  bill  is  strong,  straight,  and  slightly  booked 
the  point :  on  the  utider  (>art  of  the  lower  mandl 
there  is  an  nngular  prominence.     The  nostrils  are  db* 
long  and  narrow,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill) 
and  (lie  tongue  is  somewhat  cloven.     Tiie  legs  are 
short,  and  naked  ubave  ihe  knees  ;  and  the  back 
is  small. 
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THE   SKUA    GULL" 


This  bird  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  wei 
about  three  pounds,     its  bill  is  two  inches  ai 
quarter  long,  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  shai 
and  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  more  than 
way  down,  with  a  black  ckyc  or  skin,  as  in  the  Hawk 
kind.     The  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  dei 
brown,  but  below  1  hey  are  somewhatof  a  rust  coli 
The  talons  are  binck,  strong,  and  crooked. 

The  Skua  GuU  inhabits  Norway,  the  Fcro  Ulai 


hali^ 


*  SY;fOKVMS.-<-Larus  CRtnradei.  Linn. — Gficland  fintn.    ^J 
— ^ca  Eagle.     SibbaU, — Culdraclci,  or  Cornish  Ganim. 
»W/.— Brown  Gutr.    .rf/iw.~Skua  Gull.    F*na. Bnu.  i 
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SlietJaod,  and  the  noted  rock  Foula,  a  liiile  west  of 
these  last.  It  is  the  most  formidable  of  the  tribe  ; 
its  prey  being  not  only  fisli,  but  (what  is  wunderful 
in  a  web-footed  bird)  all  tlie  lesser  sorls  of  Water- 
bwl,  and  (according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Schro- 
•,  a  surgeon  of  the  Fero  Isles)  Ducks,  Poultry,  and 
fen  young  Lambs. 

*It  has  the  fierceness  of  the  Eagle  in  defending  its 
lUng.     When  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  visit 
t  nest,  it  altacks  them  with  such  force,  that,  if  they 
I  a  knife  perpendicularly  over  their  beads,  the 
tull  will  sometimes  transfix  itself  in  its  fall  on  the 
Innderers.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Low,  minister  of  Birfa, 
I  Orkney,  informs  us,  that  on  his  approaching  the 
habitations  of  these  birds,  they  assailed  him,  and  the 
company  along  with  him,  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner ;  and  intimidated  a  bold  Dog  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  drive  him  for  protection   to  his  master.     The 
natives  arc  often  very  rudely  treated  by  them  white 
they  arc  attending  their  cattle  on  the  hills;  and  are 
frequently  obliged  to  guard  their  heads  by  holding 
up  their  sticks,  on  which  (in  the  manner  mentioned 
above)  the  birds  often  kill  themselves. 

In  Foula  the  Skua  Gulls  are  privileged;  being 
said  to  defend  the  flocks  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Eagle,  which  they  beat  oft'  and  pursue  with  great 
fury  ;  sn  that  even  ihnt  rapacious  bird  seldom  vea- 
titres  to  approach  the  places  where  they  inhabit. 
;;  natives  of  Foula  on  this  account  impose  a  fin& 
n  any  person  who  destroys  one  of  these  useful 
lenders :    and  deny  that  they  ever  injure    their 
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flocks  or  poultry ;  but  imagine  them  to  live  onljr 
on  the  dung  of  the  Arctic  Gull  and  other  larger 
birds. 


Nalnrc'g  extended  fiice}  then.  Sceptics,  Mf, 
In  thit  wide  field  of  wooden  can  you  find 
No  art  diicover'd,  and  no  end  design'd  ^ 
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■ Utile  Tcd-headed  .  232 

■ Ataracana     230 

"  Peroquet  a-ndre,  ou 

.235 


rouge  de  OainJe 


U'le 


■  '  Red-headed  Guinea 

Parrakecl      232 

Partridge     424 

u'itloio    420 

392 

*  TbIHS      522 

-  white    513 

-  Corvorant     .  . ,  526 

-  Ganoet     52g 

-  Booby  , 532 

-  Fuhing  Corvo- 


Peact>cfc 
Pel8< 


-  red-backwi  . 

-  Cor  moron     . 


Sea   crow     .   ..526 

-  - —  Soland  gooit   .  .  321} 
PENCUIN   Tbibe      5l6 

crested     517 

. Ma'icliot  muleuT  ib. 

_       PeTilii:  griie      424 

^L     Perrojuel  cendre,  ou  Jato     iJS 


EX.  sal 

P»gfc 

Perrvche  it  tett  rougt  it 

Giibiie     232 

Pelit  Deui)     33S 

plutier.  ou  guignard 4Sl 

Pheaiant  Tribs     ..    ..399 

common 


-  Dumeslic  ctick  404 
.  C,  o 

-  Faiian  , 


Pic  de   l^irginie     39I 

Pie     265 

■  grticlu  grise    ..      .  .  2^4 

yeHuw  and  black    ..27I 

Pi^l  u'dler     3tO 

PiGKON  Tbibs      380 

wild     3B2 

Ring-dove     ....  395 

passenger     367 

Cushat     385 

migratory     387      .   I 

de  Passage    ..    . .    ib. 

.  ramii-r     385 

<^ueest     ib. 

Rockier     392 

Stock  Dove     ..  ..    ib. 

irood     383 

Ploveb  Tribe     481 

Dolterel     ib. 

Long'lfgg'dor«ill433 

l-aflard     477 

Echoise     4B3 

I'0'>sl'g'     ib. 

i'./i/    Pluvier  on 

Guignard 461 

Pokkoe     46*. 

Porpesse     14fi 

Ptarmigan     430 

Puffin  Auk    513 

atuil     430 

Queat     SSS 


I 


Ran 
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Baven     246 

Red  bird     .2C^ 

Red-breait     349 

Red  game     4l9 

Rein  Dc«r     2t> 

Reme     ib. 

Rii>4-Jlu>ft     ^'^ 


•r-kar 


P5ge. 


.122 


litKkicr     3B2 

itiwk      254 

Le  SoSii^'Hol     340 

tt  Rmijre-gorge     348 

Rulii  " am 

RudHock     34S 

Ruff  and  11&;m;     475 

Sniga      53 

Solangrfiie     3/2 

S*ND-piPBa  Tmibb     .    ..474 
-  Bufl'  and 


Itee\e 


.477 

Sand  Martin     37 1 

Sanglicr  et  Mareau'm  ....  126 

d'AJri^tle    133 

Sta  Eagle     ;...20I,54l 

Horse     132 

ElfphunI     ib. 

Secretaire     1 64 

Secrelari/     ib. 

Srrifi  des  Canaries 333 

Shebp  Tribb     tii 

common     65 

* Ici-landJc 70 

* broad-tailed  ....    71 

Argiik     73 

Barharjf 71 

Brebis  el  Belter 

— m any- horned  , , 

MoulQH  d'jiralie  .  71 

•  dc  Barharie  ib. 

Ram     65 

■  ■        Sif-ii-ian  Goaf     . .   j'i 

Tunis 71 

trild     73 

Shell  apple     319 

Share  l-ird 37 1 

tiHKIKB    TfllBB       223 

girat 224 

■ tyrant    237 

■  Carolina  lyranl  . ,    ib. 

French  pie 234 

"■    ■'    '  Gole-mouche  de  la 
Canline 'iiV 


65 


Shrike,  Great  hileher-HrdT. 
greal  tinertottt    . 

MiMogei     . .  •  I 

Alountaia  Magpie    '. 

Mardi-ring  pie    . 

Kighi-jar  .... 

NTne-kiUer  . . . 


Siicrian  Goat 

Sllrlle. 

Sire,-k 


angle 


Tank 


Sky-lark 336 

Snipb  Triue 471 

WooJcock 

B^caise  . . 

Snoripa     

Solond  Goote  .... 
Sparrow,  comnion  , 

Guinea 333 

■UoW' headed  lit- 


m 


..324 


di,>r 

Sparrow-hawk 210 

Stag 3ff 

Stahb  Tribb 306 

Starling  ..    ..    ..XM 

water  ouzel  . .    . ,  3lM 

Merle  iTeen   ....    i^| 

Ilhler  Crate  ....3m 

■Crow.arPielibM 


Slarliuj 
Slein&oe   . 


StM-k  Dure Sij 

'Stork,  wliilf  . .    , . 

SiruHt-vngil  ...  ... 

Sw*LLoiv  Tbibb 

Chimnej 3^ 

Martin    3n 


-  Saiid  blartin 

-  EwTiIcn* .■ 

-  Blark  Martin  . 

-  SMlft     

ink  Martin  . 


DnilhiB     , ,  . . 

irinindrilt  A  arm 

^wiUmc'iu  defaiftn.'. 


Page. 
Swalloiv,  HiroHtliUe  de Che- 
mince  OK  Hirottdidie  do- 

mettiqut     359 

•lie  H'wagezyi 

— Hnusc  Mnrlin    366 

■  ■  Saiatigaue    .  . .  3?3 


Sivan,  wkulUHg 489 

■ tamt.ormult  ..  ..4fl2 

uiiid     4S9 

Swift 377 

Tof^"^  bird     353 

Tki-ush  Tmne 313 

Fieldfare 31-1 

-  Blackbird 


Mockii)gbiTd..3i3 

—  Amid 315 

■ Grand  Atofueur  316 

• LiliortUjOuTour- 

ilelle .   ..3U 

Mrrit 315 

mimic 310 

^— ^—  Mutk  Ni^hlin- 

ib. 


gat 


■  SoUlaiy  Spar 


Titmouse  Tiubk 353 

■ peiidulriie  ....  354 

Cape 356 


-  JHfiitngc  (t  Pa- 

logpe,  ou Remit E 

^^-^^—  mountain  , .    .. 


toVCK-R  TkIBR 


^-^^—  red  bellied  ....  242 
---  ■•  hmdiati  pit    . .    ib. 

/VnuArt-   . .    . .    ib. 

it  ventre  raugr     ill. 

Trogludtflf 350 

Trvupiair 271 

TRVMPETsa  Tribs  ..  ..436 

gold  breasted  437 

Tr/nis  Sh,-rp    71' 

Turkey  TiirBK 392 

Aiitcricaii  or 


Page. 
Turkey,  Ntw   Eng'and, 

"-''rf 39i 

•* Bu!.xard 178 

Vanncnu    477 

l'a«leiir  de  Bresil 17B 

VuLTUBE  Tribe    17J 

Condar      . .    . .  J74 


-  Carr 


.178 


■ Magel  anie  .  . .  174 

-  Mani]Ur ib, 

-^—      —   Secretarj'   ..   .,184 
■'  StninL-vogel    ..178 

Turkrg  buxxard    ib. 

hauteur  dt  Bridi  \\i, 

Urul'U ib. 

Wagtail,  common 346 

tlack  and  white    it). 

pied ib. 

white ib. 

141 

iLER  Tribe 340 

Niglitingale  ...    ib. 

pensile 344 

— ^^^  CommoD  Wag. 

tail 346 

Wheat-ear  .  . .  34? 

Red-breast ....  348 

Wren 330 

Willow  Wren   35'i 

Taylor  bird  ...  333 

BwiUht,  ou 

Chanire 331 

Cou-jounc 34* 

Co.' banc  ..  .,347 

FaUaw  Smich . .   ib. 

Greta  H'ren    .  .333 

A'iilu-uren  .  . . 350 

Le Jt'-itigvol   ..340 

■  Lc  Itoiii;e-gorgt  343 

Piol  ifiigtail  . .  346 

Ruddock 348 

^  tmaJI ytUoa.'  bird  332 
'  7'rojWy/e  .  ..330 

WHiUrump     ..347 

mite  tail   ...    ib. 

White  Wagtail  346 

»//«!■  Wrrn  -.333 

Water  fiiRSs 4£1 

Wlialei     137 

Wuj«i.E  Tribe     140 


P.go. 
"Whale,  common     Ml 

Greiii  Mytlicole  . .    ib. 

. tra-Ji«h     ib. 

WHALE-fltHBRT      153 

Wlwatear 347 

IVkutfy  John,  while  ..  . .  224 

White  Brant     4p3 

'  game    ' 420 

Timp     347 

(.71/     ib. 

iViernngle     224 

IVUd  Soar 120" 

African    ..  . .  133 

■Willow  Wren 352 

Woodcwk     471 

JPoodcrncker     2p3 

Woodpecker  Thibk    ..288 

black  ....  2159 

\vliile-billed290 


WopJpecker,  red-headed  ^gfl 

Grand  j»c 

voir  a  itc  f/flBC 290^ 

^^—^-^——^  greatat 

buck 2B9 

■ — largat  ivhitt- 

biiled     290 

Pic  dc  Fir- 

gi'iie     ,  .   . .  291 

Noirjsg 

/rood  Swine     .133 

Wren     330 

■  green     352 

killi/     3SO 

tvUlow 35i 

Zebra IIS 

Ztire ib. 
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